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Each  year  for  nearly  half  a  century  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  carried  more  Total  Display  adh^i#^^ 
tising  than  any  other  Chicago  ne^fj^^p^pefir  morn' 
mg,  evening  or  bunda)f,j^>  t^  »ur>N^  we 
could  makii  tBld  md  n^.prov» 

.mueii  as  ^  Aese^Mdership  laid  and  to  end 
.  I .  Tlw  Da%  NawtlKMTterlKkfience  of  more  than 
ttidffionreacler-^riends  is  Chicago's  key-audience 
a.AilrfThe  Mily  News  is  Chicago's  BASIC  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 


0  OREGON’S  vast  natural  resources  are  indeed  "natural”  money  makers  for 
Oregonians.  The  payrolls  that  spring  from  our  forests,  our  farms,  our  mines 
and  our  rivers  are  never-ending  sources  of  dynamic  purchasing  power.  Adjacent 
raw  materials  and  abundant  cheap  electric  power  are  also  natural  advantages 
in  Oregon  that  bespeak  greatness  for  our  industry. 

These  natural  money  makers  are  spread  throughout  the  entire  market  of  100,000  square 
miles,  and  their  vitality  makes  it  possible  for  the  city  of  Portland  to  account  for  about 
half  of  Oregon’s  retail  sales.  Various  Portland  retailers  who  know  where  their  customers 
come  from,  tell  us  that  20,  25,  40  and  even  60%  of  their  total  sales  are  made  to  people 
who  live  OUTSIDE  the  city  of  Portland. 

You  effectively  reach  the  money  INSIDE  and  OUTSIDE  of  Portland  through  the 
area-wide  coverage  of  The  Oregonian.  That’s  the  sure  way  to  catch  Oregon’s  busy 
money  AT-HOME,  where  the  decisions  to  buy  are  made. 
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The  Post-Gazette  won  a 
battle  against  Inflation 


DURING  the  War  of  1812.  when  ten  dollars  a 
week  was  good  pay,  the  price  of  bread  soared,  in 
Pittsburgh,  to  12V^^  a  loaf!  The  farmers  of  the 
vicinity,  their  pockets  bulging  with  money,  began 
holding  back  their  wheat  in  hope  of  yet  greater 
profits. 

The  Gazette,  then  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 
spoke  out  forcefully  against  this  practice.  It  pub¬ 
lished  complaints  of  citizens.  It  pointed  out  that 
the  proprietors  of  Pittsburgh’s  only  steam-powered 
flour  mill  would  convert  to  some  other  manufacture 
rather  than  let  their  investment  remain  idle.  The 
farmers  finally  saw  the  light  and.  once  again,  the 


wheat  began  to  flow — its  price  “frozen”  at  a  dollar 
per  bushel  for  “the  duration.” 

The  Gazette  had  won  its  fight  single-handed. 
And — by  its  strong  stand — it  gained  the  respect  of 
the  farmers  while  it  increased  the  confidence  of  the 
public  it  served. 

By  fair  and  firm  editorial  policy  through  the 
years — the  Post-Gazette  has  won  the  confidence  of 
five  generations  of  Pittsburgh  and  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  families.  The  goodwill  it  enjoys  today  is 
beyond  measurement — yet  it  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  in  judging  merit  as  an  advertising  medium. 
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TIME,  NOVEMBER  22,  194*^  15 


^LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions  our  subscribers  have  been  asking 
about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


“I  don’t  so  much  mind  taking  my 
chances  on  land,”  Time's  William  H. 
Chickering  {see  p.  24)  wrote  from 
Guadalcanal  last  week,  “but  in  a 
landing  boat,  all  snuggled  together  in 
a  large,  helpless  mass  for  the  Japs  to 
shoot  at — oh,  brother!" 

Chickering  must  have  made  quite  a 
target  these  past  few  weeks,  for  he  is 
about  the  biggest  correspondent  be¬ 
tween  Attu  and  Port  Moresby  (210 
— pounds,  six  feet 
four)  and  he  has 
been  in  the  thick 
of  the  fighting 
ever  since  he  went 
™||t  ■  back  to  the  Pacific 

r  front  for  us  early 

aBl^r.g  in  September. 


fully,  'Through 
these  portals  pass 
the  fastest  corre-  , 
spondents  in  the 
world.’ 


Chickering  " 

men  bombed  the 

Japs  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  went  in  with  the  task  force. 
When  our  troops  paved  the  way  for 
the  attack  on  Bougainville  with  their 
surprise  invasion  of  the  Treasury  Is¬ 
lands,  he  was  in  the  first  landing 
wave.  {“That  deal  turned  my  hair 
snow  white.”)  And  when  our  Marines 
landed  on  Bougainville  itself  Novem¬ 
ber  I,  Chickering  was  once  again  on 
the  job — watched  from  the  bridge  of 
his  transport  as  our  men  swarmed 
ashore  {“They  made  you  proud  to  be 
an  American”) — was  permitted  to 
join  them  right  after  they  had  won 
their  beachhead. 

“We  lunged  for  the  shore  as  nervous 
as  bulls  entering  the  bullring,”  he 
later  cabled  the  Chief  of  our  News 
Bureau.  “It  was  still  an  unhealthy 
area,  and  intermittently  all  day  we 
were  scurrying  for  cover  as  grenades 
burst  a  few  paces  away  or  a  stream 
of  bidlets  parted  the  leaves  overhead. 
.About  noon  word  was  passed  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  bombing  attack.  We  dived 
for  cover  and  /  found  myself  waist- 
deep  in  water  in  a  swampy  pit.  When¬ 
ever  we  took  cover  Jap  snipers  popped 
out  and  bullets  would  whine  through 
our  entire  area.  .About  three  o’clock 
there  was  an  especially  sharp  burst, 
and  a  visiting  correspondent  who  had 
landed  late  and  could  not  understand 
why  we  were  nervous  beat  us  to  the 
bottom  of  our  foxhole.  When  the  fir¬ 
ing  finally  died  away  he  remarked  ruc- 


“ Correspondents  are 
supposed  to  be  an  in- 
trepid  lot,”  Chickering  cabled  after 
the  Treasury  landing,  “and  at  first  I 
was  afraid  I  might  jeopardize  the 
reputation  of  my  fellows  —  for  as 
our  landing  boat  started  away  from 
the  transport  I  crouched  trembling 
behind  the  engine  house  like  the  Cow¬ 
ardly  Lion.  Before  long  /  found  I 
was  not  the  only  one  feeling  that 
way.  Leathery  men  beside  me  clenched 
their  guns  with  sweaty  hands,  gritted 
their  teeth  and  stared  with  frantic 
concentration  at  the  shoulders  of  the 
men  ahead.  I  tried  a  feeble  wink  at 
one  of  them.  He  winked  back;  then, 
crouching  lower  until  he  was  almost 
in  the  attitude  in  which  he  was  born, 
he  prayed  unashamedly.” 

All  over  the  Pacific  Time  corre¬ 
spondents  like  Chickering  are  sharing 
the  life  and  dangers  of  our  fighting 
men.  There  is  Bob  Sherrod,  who  dive- 
bombed  through  the  ack-ack  to  with¬ 
in  1000  feet  of  the  Japs  when  our 
Nai'y'  airmen  mauled  Wake.  In  New 
Guinea  there  is  Meriyn  Weston,  who 
flew  in  with  the  paratroopers  who 
sealed  the  fate  of  Salamaua  and  Lae. 
And  this  week  Australian  Newshawk 
George  H.  Johnston  is  on  his  way 
back  to  the  Pacific  after  a  hitch  in 
this  country’  writing  his  much-talked- 
about  book.  The 
Toughest  Fight¬ 
ing  in  the  World. 
(He  was  with  our 
forces  all  through 
the  siege  of 
Buna-Gona. 
where  men  were 
“shot,  stabbed. 
Johnston  bayoneted  and 
blownapart 
without  ever  seeing  the  enemy  hid¬ 
den  a  few  feet  away.”) 


The  tempo  of  the  war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  gets  faster  and  faster  with  each 
passing  day  now — so  this  week  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  how 
Ti.me  is  covering  this  front  for  you. 

Cordially. 
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FREWM  m  HERE 


WE  Americans  are  paying  more 
today  for  most  things  we  buy. 


more  revenue  than  ever  before. 


But  there  is  one  outstanding  excep¬ 
tion —  railroad  freight  rates.  They 
are  the  same  or  lower  than  they 
were  before  the  war. 


In  fact,  taken  all  together,  freight 
is  being  moved  at  an  average  charge 
of  less  than  a  cent  for  moving  a  ton 
one  mile.  This  is  less  than  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  received  at  any  other 
time  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 


But  if  you  hear  it  said  that  rail¬ 
roads  are  piling  up  a  lot  of  money, 
just  bear  in  mind  that  railroad 
expenses  and  taxes,  together,  are 
running  at  record  level,  and  that 
after  it  is  all  over  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  need  for  rebuilding 
and  restoring  the  service  life  now 
being  ^^run  out*’  of  railroad  plant 
and  equipment  as  never  before. 


Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  things  rail¬ 
roads  use  has  gone  up.  Materials 
are  up  —  wages  are  up  —  taxes 
have  rocketed. 


And  remember,  too,  that  the  rail¬ 
road  freight  station  is  one  place 
where  prices  are  still  prewar. 


Because  railroads  are 
carrying  the  heaviest 


load  ever  shouldered 
by  any  transporta¬ 
tion  system,  they 
are  taking  in 


DECEMBER  10  “CLOSINO  DATE"  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGES.  This  year — when  war  trafhc  has  first 
call  on  all  shipping  services — it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  to  send  your  Christmas  pack¬ 
ages  early. 


Pack  them  adequately,  wrap  and  tie  them  se¬ 
curely,  address  them  right  and  get  them  started 
(to  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada)  by 
December  10. 
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.Lets  Talk  About 


Old  Times 


The  days  when  keen  competition  kept  business  on 
the  alert  and  skilled  workmen  put  oil  their  knowledge, 
croftmonship  and  energies  into  the  building  of  giant 
printing  presses. 

Those  times  will  return  .  .  and  when  they  do  you  will 
find  these  same  men  using  renewed  effort  to  fashion 
finer  printing  equipment,  in  the  meantime  we  stick  to 
our  job  of  making  mounts  for  S-inch  Navy  anti-aircraft 
guns  and  like  iti 
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YIm  Jap*  w*r«  ¥freng. 

Cutting  off  our  rubber  supply  in  the  Pacific 
didn’t  take  us  out  of  the  war— or  even  slow  us  up. 

For  Government,  the  Rubber  Director,  the 
rubber  industry,  and  the  petroleum,  chemical, 
and  alcohol  industries  pooled  their  patents  and 
ideas,  worked  together,  and  accomplished  the 
seemingly  impossible. 

Today,  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
our  planes  will  continue  to  fly,  our  ships  to  sail, 
our  tanks  to  roll. 

For  America  now  has  nearly  enough 

rubber  to  meet  our  essential  needs! 

ate / 

The  American  people  saw  the  new  synthetic 
rubber  plants  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  They 
heard  of  large-scale  production  of  .synthetic  rub¬ 
ber.  And  they  applauded.  Unfortunately,  they 
also  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  stop 
mnrying  almtU  tires! 

It  is  true  that  the  RUBBER  supply  crisis 

is  past.  But  the  long-expected  TIRE 

shortage  is  with  us! 

<,  “But,”  you  may  say.  “how  can  this  lie  when 
thousands  of  tons  of  Government  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  are  being  made'.  .  .  when  such  a  tremendous 
ionnage  of  rubber  products  is  being  turned  out, 
as  well  ti!s' more  aitplane  and  truck  tires  than  ever 
before?” 

One  reason  is  that— as  the  Baruch  Com¬ 


mittee  foresaw— few  tires  could  be  manufactured 
until  our  synthetic  rubber  supply  was  well  on  the 
way.  This  resulted  in  millions  of  tires  going  out  of 
use  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  replacements. 
Meanwhile,  tires  left  in  service  have  less  mileage 
in  them,  and  prewar  inventories  arc  gone. 

Another  reason  is  that  our  military  needs  arc 
far  greater  than  anyone  anticipated. 

Also,  the  rubber  companies  are  using  a 
lot  of  their  machinery  and  manpower  to 
turn  out  life  rafts,  bullet-sealing  fuel 
tanks,  and  hundreds  of  other  urgently- 
needed  army  and  navy  products,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  tires. 


And  you  should  know  that  half  of  today’s  re¬ 
quirements  are  for  large-size,  heavy-duty  bus, 
truck,  artillery,  airplane,  and  combat  tires,  re¬ 
quiring  much  more  labor  and  materials  than 
peacetime  products. 

Finally,  the  tire  industry,  like  every  indus¬ 
try  today,  is  feeling  the  manpower  shortage,  and 
there  just  aren’t  enough  hands  for  the  job. 


tSs? ^  0^7^  ta^/ 


These  problems  will  Ik;  overcome  when  our 
enemies  are  overc'ome.  Meanwhile,  we  want  to 
put  our  cards  face  up  on  the  table. 


We’ve  told  you  frankly  why  there  is  a  serious 
tire  shortage.  Now  we  want  you,  and  every  other 
American  who  owns  a  .set  of  tires,  to  know  that 
this  country’s  transportation  system  can  still  suf¬ 
fer  a  serious  blow  .  .  .  unless  you  make  it  your 


personal  duty  to  take  care  of  the  tires  you  now 
own. 


Do  no  unnecessary  driving. 

Live  up  to  the  Government  regulation— 
don’t  exceed  35  miles  an  hour. 


Keep  your  tires  inflated  up  to  recommended 
pressure,  and  chet’k  them  every  week. 

Avoid  hitting  holes  in  the  road,  or  bruising 
your  tires  on  curbs  or  stones.  Don’t  start  or  stop 
suddenly.  Slow  down  for  sharp  corners. 

See  that  your  wheels  and  axles  arc  in  line. 

Switch  your  tires  from  wheel  to  wheel  every 
five  thousand  miles,  and  have  them  inspected 
regularly  for  removal  of  foreign  objects  and  re¬ 
pair  of  cuts. 

And  .  .  .  most  important  of  all  .  .  .  recap 
your  tires  as  soon  as  they  InH-omc  smooth. 


HOW  GOOD  ARE  PASSENGER  CAR 
TIRES  OF  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER? 

It  may  l>e  a  long  time  before  all  civilians  can 
get  synthetic  rubber  tires.  Meanwhile,  if  you 
should  be  one  of  the  few  who  do  get  them,  you 
will  want  this  information : 

Synthetic  rubbt*r  tires  for  passenger  cars  are 
good  tires,  and  will  give  you  .satisfactory  service 
if  you  take  care  of  them. 

You  .should  not  think  of  .synthetic  rublK-r 
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THE  RUBBER 

Speaking 


BRUNSWICK  TIRE  COMPANY 

THE  CENTURY  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

THE  COOPER  CORP. 

CORDUROY  RUBBER  COMPANY 
CUPPLES  COMPANY 

THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
DENMAN  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
DIAMOND  RUBBER  COMPANY 


DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CORPORATION 
THE  FALLS  RUBBER  COMPANY 
FEDERAL  TIRES 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
FISK  TIRES 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBBt  COMPANY  , 
THE  GIANT  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

GILLEHE  TIRES 
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tires  as  improved  tires  .  .  .  but  as  emergency  tiros. 
And  remember  that  they  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  prove  what  they  can  do. 

It  is  beside  the  {loint  to  theorize  on  how  they 
wonhl  rea<‘t  to  the  phenomenally  high  speeds  of 
prewar  days.  Every  patriotic  American  knows 
that  tire  treads  .  .  .  all  tire  treads  .  .  .  wear  out 
fa.ster  at  higli  spee<ls,  and  so  drives  at  today’s 
re<-onunende<l  sjK'ed  of  .‘J.i  miles  an  hour. 

As  time  go<‘s  on,  we  will  learn  more  about  the 
effe<*ts  of  under-inHation  of  rough  roads,  and  of 
other  abuses.  They  damage  all  tires.  Iiidicatious 
are  that  they  do  proportionately  more  harm  to 
synthetic  rubber  tires. 

Meanwhile,  all  tires  are  rationed  to  you 
in  trust  for  the  nation,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  take  every  possible  care  of  them, 
to  avoid  misuse  and  prevent  abuse. 

As  exiH*rienee  teaches  us  more  and  mon' 
alK>ut  synthetic  rubber  tires,  we  will  pass  the  in¬ 
formation  along  to  you.  Meantime,  play  safe. 
Be  careful ! 

If  you  use  synthetic  rubber  tubes,  be  sure 
tlu-y  an*  properly  installed.  They  should  be  put 
into  the  tire,  then  inflated,  deflated,  and  inflated 
again.  And  they  should  never  Ik*  mounted  on 
rusty  rims 

TRUCK  AND  BUS  TIRES 
ARE  A  DIFFERENT  STORY 

Truck  and  bus  tires.  lH*ing  larger  and  heavier. 


generate  more  heat.  They  are  given  long,  hard 
usage  on  all  kinds  of  highways.  They  are  all  too 
fre«juently  overloaded. 

Frankly,  today’s  synthetic  rubber  bus  and 
truck  tires  will  not  staml  the  abuse  that  prewar 
tires  would  stand,  espe(*ially  overloading.  Prog- 
re.ss  is  being  made  daily — but  overloading  which 
would  hav’e  damaged  a  prewar  tire  eon  ruin  to¬ 
day’s  synthetic  tin*. 

The  Tire  Industry  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
solve  the  serious  problem  of  providing 
the  nation’s  trucks  and  buses  with  satis¬ 
factory  tires  in  sufficient  quantities. 

But  until  this  problem  is  solve<l,  a  dangerous 
tlueat  exists  to  Ameru;a’s  most  vital  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Therefore,  while  treads  of  present  truck  and 
bus  tires  are  immensely  important  .  .  .  the  car¬ 
casses  of  these  tires  hare  a  value  beyond  all  price  to 
A  merica,  and  to  A  merica's  truck  and  bus  operators! 

I’nless  tirt*s  now  in  use  are  made  to  last, 
these  two  essential  services  will  almost  <*ertainly 
break  down ! 

These  tires  .  .  .  every  one  of  them  ,  .  , 
must  be  recapped  the  instant  the  tread 
wears  smooth  .  ,  .  before  any  dartutge  is 
done  to  the  carcass. 

They  must  be  recapped  not  once,  but 
again  and  again!  High  speeds  must  be 
done  away  with  .  .  .  especially  on  hot 
roads.  Overloads  must  be  avoided.  Tires 
must  be  properly  inflated  at  all  times. 


The  responsibility  to  take  care  of  these  tires 
...  to  make  them  last  as  long  as  possible  ...  is  a 
vital  net*essity!  It  must  be  shouldered  by  all 
operators,  by  all  drivers,  by  all  garage  men !  ' ' 
No  American  can  fail  to  heed  this  warning! 
The  situation  is  so  serious  that  it  is  recognized  in 
a  new  tire  warranty.  But  the  real  job  is  to  con- 
serre  all  tires  now  in  use! 

^  ?UtU  - 

With  conditions  as  they  are,  and  synthetk* 
rubber  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  a  new 
tire  warranty  has  become  necessary  and  has  been 
adopted.  It  applies  to  all  tires.  Under  its  terms, 
injuries  such  as  bruises,  body  breaks,  cuts,  snags, 
and  heat  failures  as  well  as  tread  wear  are  not 
subject  to  adjustment  consideration. 

Nor  are  injuries  or  failures  which  result  from 
improper  tire  care  or  misuse  or  abuse.  This  in¬ 
cludes  failure  as  a  result  of  overload,  excess 
sjjeed,  improper  inflation,  or  other  non-defective 
conditions.  Or  when  tires  are  ust*d  on  rims  not 
(*unforming  to  Tire  and  Him  Assuc*iation 
Standards. 

Don’t  forget  that  everyone  .  .  .  the  Tire  In¬ 
dustry,  the  Rubber  Direc*tor,  and  many  others, 
are  working  together  with  all  their  energy,  as 
they  have  worked  from  the  loginning,  to  keep 
.America  rolling. 

And  rnmambar  thirt,  whit*  th«  Japs 
war*  wrong. ..you  must  holp  koop  thorn 
wrong!  Toko  coro  of  tho  tiros  you  now 
Hovo! 


MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

for  the  following  companies,,. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  INC. 

HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY 

INLAND  RUBBER  CORPORATION 

THE  KEILY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

LEE  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CORPORATION 

THE  MANSFIELD  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 


McCreary  tire  &  rubber  co. 

MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  MONARCH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  INCORPORATED 
THE  NORWALK  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

PACIFIC  RUBBER  AND  TIRE  MANUFACTURING  C( 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  PHARIS  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  POLSON  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  RICHLAND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY 
THE  UNITED  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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I  ^0  matter  what  profcttional,  busineat  or  political 
group  you  consider  (and  we'll  wager  that  Indian  Chiefs 
may  be  safely  included!),  you're  sure  to  find  that 
The  New  York  Times  is  its  preferred  newspaper. 

Survey  upon  survey  has  borne  this  out.  The  most 
recent  of  these  is  a  nationwide  study  made  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  research  organization  among  doctors  and 
surgeons  whose  names  appear  in  "Who's  Who  in 
America".  Of  these  leading  medical  men,  43.6% 
indicated  that  they  read  The  New  York  Times  regu¬ 
larly— more  than  twice  as  many  as  read  any  other 
newspaper. 

When  asked  what  newspaper  they  would  choose 
if  they  could  have  only  one,  three  times  as  many  speci¬ 
fied  The  Times  as  specified  any  other  newspaper. 

These  doctors  and  surgeons  represent  an  impor¬ 
tant  leadership  group  in  their  communities.  Their 
choice  of  The  New  York  Times  further  attests  the  fact 
that  wherever  you  find  intelligent,  thinking  people — 
people  who  influence  and  mold  public  opinion — you 
find  a  preponderance  of  New  York  Times  readers. 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Finnegan  Asks  AP  Board  to  Take 
Appeal  to  Supreme  Court 


iM 


In  Lengthy  Letter  to  AP  Board  oi  Directors, 
Chicago  Times  Editor  Cites  Reasons  Why 
Decision  Should  Not  Stand  Unchallenged 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


OFFERING  cogent  reasons  why  the 

Associated  Press  should  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  the  decision  re¬ 
cently  given  by  - 

the  District 
Court  of  New 
York  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against 
AP,  the  Chicago 
Times,  through 
its  editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Finnegan, 
submitted  a 
monumental  let¬ 
ter  to  AP  direc¬ 
tors  this  week  in 
which  he  de-  r  j  Finnegan 
dared  “the  AP 

cannot  default  in  its  trusteeship  by 
permitting  this  (the  court’s)  philos¬ 
ophy  to  stand  unchallenged  on  the 
law  books.” 

“Do  we  have  freedom  of  the  press, 
or  don’t  we?”  he  bluntly  asked.  “Let’s 
find  out.  The  place  to  find  out  is  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Let’s  not  pass 
this  crippled  and  uncertain  status  of 
the  First  Amendment  along  to  our 
posterity.” 

Lists  Six-Point  Outline 

In  addressing  AP  directors,  Mr. 
Finnegan  includes  a  letter  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  through  its  editor,  s^nt 
to  Robert  McLean,  president  of  AP 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  other  members  of  the 
board,  outlining  the  thinking  of  the 
Hmes,  following  the  district  court’s 
decision,  based  on  Mr.  Finnegan’s 
brief  that  he  filed  as  a  special  mem¬ 
orandum  in  the  District  Court  of  New 
York  last  July. 

Mr.  Finnegan  follows  with  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  arguments  for  the  directors 
to  consider.  As  Mr.  Finnegan  points 
out  in  his  first  brief,  the  copy  of  a 
free  press  is  not  in  commerce,  so  he 
argues  why  the  AP  should  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  copy  as  challenged  by 
the  two-to-one  opinion  of  the  lower 
court. 

He  also  emphasizes  that  within  its 
doctrine  of  “full  illumination”  the 
Court  encircles  every  function  of 
writing  and  editing,  “every  part  of 
the  handiwork  of  our  craft  and  every 
attribute  of  human  personality  from 
the  appearance  of  a  reporter  at  the 
spot  of  an  event  to  the  printed  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  story  at  the  spot  the 
reader  sees  it  in  his  newspaper. 

‘The  language  traces  intelligence 
from  the  mind  of  the  reporter  or 
writer  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,”  he 
points  out,  “From  the  mind  of  one 
citizen  to  tJie  mind  of  a  fellow  citizen. 
And  it  seeks  to  harness  the  power  of 
this  intelligence  under  Government 


control  just  as  power  of  a  waterfall 
is  harnessed  imder  Government  con¬ 
trol. 

“Any  touch  or  directive  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  communication  of  intelli¬ 
gence  from  mind  to  mind  is  a  restraint 
under  our  Bill  of  Rights,”  he  adds. 
“The  Court’s  opinion  holds  that  it 
may  be  touched.  In  truth,  the  opinion 
actually  touches  it  and  thereby  re¬ 
strains  it.” 

Mr.  Finnegan,  in  his  lengthy  com¬ 
munication  to  the  AP  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  sets  forth  the  arguments  sup¬ 
porting  the  points  in  the  Times  letter 
of  last  Oct.  18,  giving  reasons  why  the 
Court’s  decision  should  be  challenged 
by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  His 
six-point  outline  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  assertions: 

“1.  The  opinion  endeavors  to  freeze 
the  ‘copy’  of  a  free  press  under  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Com¬ 
merce. 

Cites  First  Amendment 

“2.  The  opinion  is  based  upon  an 
interpretation  of  the  common  law  in 
its  application  to  the  press  which 
strikes  down  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  under  which  the  people  en¬ 
franchised  freedom  of  the  press  as  an 
attribute  of  citizenship,  just  as  un¬ 
touchable  by  law  as  free  speech  and 
the  exercise  of  religion. 

“3.  The  opinion  by  synthesizing  a 
new  doctrine  for  the  ‘full  illumina¬ 
tion’  of  citizens,  through  impressing 
‘copy’  with  a  public  interest  regulable 
by  government,  violates  the  settled 
American  doctrine  that  a  press  free 
of  such  regulation  provides  the  lights 
most  necessary  for  the  security  and 
progress  of  our  democracy. 

“4.  The  opinion  deprives  a  writer  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  ‘copy’  which 
is  the  product  of  his  own  pen,  com¬ 
pelling  his  disclosure  of  it  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  prior  to  printing,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  First  Amendment. 
That  amendment  expressly  recognized 
‘copy’  as  the  sole  possession  of  the 
writer  in  the  1644  formula  of  Milton; 
‘The  just  retaining  of  each  man  his 
own  several  copy;  which  God  forbid 
should  be  gainsaid.’ 


“5.  ‘The  opinion  nullifies  the  in¬ 
separable  connection  between  writing 
and  printing,  and  fallaciously  holds 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  confined 
to  the  mechanical  process  of  publish¬ 
ing  alone,  whereas  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  embraces  writing  as  an  insepar¬ 
able  ingredient  of  press  freedom 
which  cannot  be  abridged. 

“6.  The  opinion  envisions  and  sanc¬ 
tions  a  ‘collective  effort’  of  the  news¬ 
writing  calling  as  a  whole,  making 
common  or  community  property  of  a 
general  pool,  joint  magazine  or  public 
store  of  ‘copy,’  a  philosophy  of  prop¬ 
erty  incompatible  with  our  history 
and  long  ago  discarded  in  America 
because  it  was  destructive  of  initiative 
and  industry,  rewarding  him  who 
‘slubbers’  by  apportioning  to  him  the 
crop  of  him  who  labors.” 

Draws  Conclasions 

Mr.  Finnegan,  after  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  district  court’s  decision 
under  the  above  six  headings,  citing 
ample  evidence  from  American  his¬ 
tory  to  prove  his  contentions,  draws 
the  following  conclusions  which  lead 
the  Times  to  urge  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court: 

“By  the  philosophy,  history  and 
custom  of  our  democracy,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  the  press 
has  been  free  from  government  reg¬ 
ulation.  This  decision  attempts  to 
regulate  it.  By  the  first  fiat  of  regu¬ 
lation,  it  emasculates  a  liberty  without 
which,  the  members  of  the  First  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  said,  ‘a  people  can¬ 
not  be  free  and  happy.’ 

“By  adopting  a  false  theory  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  opinion  endangers  a  liberty 
which  the  same  ancestors  defended 
in  the  war  which  gave  our  country 
birth.  That  war  resulted  from  the 
enforcement  of  a  false  theory  of  com¬ 
merce  by  ‘a  profligate  ministry  striv¬ 
ing  to  ravish’  from  the  colonists  their 
most  precious  freedoms. 

“Those  ancestors,  with  one  mind, 
resolved  never  to  resign  freedom  of 
the  press  ‘but  with  our  lives.’ 

“We  cannot  resign  it  for  any  com¬ 
fort  AP  may  get  from  revamping  the 
status  of  freedom  of  writing  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Court’s  mistaken  doc¬ 


WPB  TO  BE  STRICTER  ON  NEWSPRINT  GRANTS 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  1 — Grants  of  supplemental  newsprint  through  the  WPB 
Appeals  Board  will  be  on  a  much  more  restricted  basis  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  Principal  ground  of  complaint  against  operation  of  the  quota 
system  has  been  the  asserted  fact  that  percentage  overall  cuts  are  being 
nullified  by  favorable  action  taken  on  appeals.  Matthew  G.  Sullivan.  Chief 
of  the  Newspaper  Section,  has  explained  at  length  that  the  original  reduction 
was  not  based  upon  true  facts  and  couldn’t  be  enforced  without  inequities. 
Dr.  A.  N.  Holcombe,  Chairman  of  the  Appeals  Board,  declined  to  comment 
on  the  new  policy,  main  feature  of  which  is  denial  of  ex-quota  paper  based 
upon  increased  population  in  a  circulating  area,  where  the  increase  has  come 
after  Jan  1,  1943. 


trine  of  nationalism,  requiring  unison 
in  the  practice  of  a  liberty. 

■‘AP  cannot  resign  its  responsibility. 
It  must  carry  every  point  at  issue  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

“It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  more 
bark  in  the  Court’s  opinion  than  there 
is  bite  in  its  order.  With  an  ordinary 
issue,  this  difference  might  be  over¬ 
looked.  With  the  issue  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  however,  the  evil  that 
the  philosophy  invites  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  only  by  fighting  the  philos¬ 
ophy.” 

Moitet  Pertiaeit  QuettioRs 

The  Times  editor  also  raises  some 
pertinent  questions  arising  out  of  the 
lower  court’s  decision,  in  which  the 
majority  judges  admit  they  may  be 
wrong,  but  nevertheless  rule  that  AP 
must  change  its  by-laws  to  permit 
wider  membership  in  the  cooperative 
organization.  Mr.  Finnegan  asks  the 
following  questions: 

“If  AP  can  be  required  to  serve  all 
newspapers  with  its  dispatches,  why 
cannot  AP  be  required  to  serve  va¬ 
rious  agencies  and  departments  of 
government  with  copies  of  the  same 
dispatches?  If  these  dispatches  are 
impressed  with  a  public  interest,  can 
it  not  be  successfully  argued  that  it 
must  deliver  them  to  government  on 
the  theory  that  government  may 
thereby  adequately  protect  the  public 
interest?  And,  if  so,  even  though 
there  is  no  censorship  authority  vested 
in  any  governmental  agency,  would 
we  not  have  the  necessity  of  submis¬ 
sion  of  copy  to  government  prior  to 
publication,  which  is  one  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed 
to  guard  against? 

“As  freedom  of  the  press  and  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  are  both  secured 
against  governmental  authority  by  the 
First  Amendment  in  substantially  the 
same  language,  upon  what  theory  can 
it  be  urged  that  either  Congress  or 
the  courts  have  power  to  compel  AP 
or  its  members  to  share  with  others 
their  ‘copy,’  the  product  of  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  industry,  unless  it  can 
also  be  said  that  the  same  authority 
may  determine  the  terms  upon  which 
membership  in  a  religious  congre¬ 
gation  may  be  obtained  or  ter¬ 
minated?” 

Excl**ivity  lig  Factor 

In  his  letter  to  the  AP  board  last 
Oct.  18,  Mr.  Finnegan,  in  behalf  of 
the  Times,  set  forth  his  six-point  out¬ 
line  as  to  why  he  believes  the  decis¬ 
ion  to  be  “unquestionably  contrary 
to  American  law  and  to  the  English 
and  American  history  on  which  it  is 
based. 

“To  our  lay  minds  the  ‘order’  of  the 
Court  is  at  variance  with  much  of  its 
philosophy,”  he  stated.  “There  is, 
however,  the  very  definite  statement 
of  the  court  that  the  effect  of  its  ‘judg¬ 
ment’  will  be  to  compel  AP  members 
to  make  their  dispatches  accessible 
to  others.  Dispatches  mean  ‘copy.’ 
The  exclusive  ownership  of  copy  prior 
to  its  publication  in  those  who  write 
and  produce  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  If  the  court 
compels  its  judgment  that  copy  is 
accessible  to  all  comers,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  any  counsel  to  write  by¬ 
laws  that  will  not  put  our  AP  in  the 
position  of  .selling  out  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Addressing  the  AP  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  again  in  his  latest  communica- 
(L'o?ilitiiiefi  Ml  page  50) 
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Reuters  Release  of  Cairo 
Story  Stirs  Controversy 

Denies  It  Broke  Release  Date  From 
Lisbon  .  .  .  Elmer  Davis  Protests  to 
British  Ministry  of  Information 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  1— The  wars 
“poorest  kept  secret”  was  public 
property  tonight  when  the  White 
House  confirmed  the  story  everyone 
already  knew,  namely,  that  President 
Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
already  had  conferred  and  were  on 
the  move  to  meet  with  Premier  Stalin. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  general 
surprise  that  greeted  White  House 
disclosure,  earlier  in  the  war,  that 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
had  met  at  sea  and  later  the  news  of 


Roy  Roberts  Protests 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Kansas  City  Star,  and  presi¬ 
dent  oi  the  ASNE,  protested  in 
telegrams  to  the  White  House 
and  to  Elmer  Davis  against  the 
handling  of  the  Cairo  story. 

“In  behalf  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
OWI  Advisory  Committee,  I  am 
entering  an  earnest  protest,  es¬ 
pecially  against  the  treatment 
accorded  the  accredited  Ameri¬ 
can  war  correspondents  as¬ 
signed  to  this  important  story," 
he  said.  "The  whole  episode 
hurts  the  war  effort.  Our  war 
correspondents  have  too  fine  a 
record  oi  devotion  and  sacrifice 
in  this  war  in  keeping  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  home  informed  to  be 
brushed  off  as  they  were.  The 
breaking  oi  faith,  if  not  the  re¬ 
lease,  by  Reuters  destroyed 
much  of  the  effect  oi  what 
should  have  been  one  of  the 
epochal  highspots  oi  the  war." 


the  Casablanca  parley,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  on  the  gathering  “somewhere  in 
Africa”  created  no  stir.  For  days 
newspaper  offices  had  awaited  only  the 
green  light  to  begin  sending  the  stories 
already  prepared,  and  taxicab  drivers 
and  elevator  operators  kept  their  pas¬ 
sengers  informed  on  minute  develop¬ 
ments. 

But  only  Reuters  British  news 
agency,  caused  to  be  published  the 
unqualified  story  that  the  United  .Na¬ 
tions  leaders  were  conferring.  Radio 
commentators  and  the  press,  wholly 
within  the  provisions  of  the  voluntary 
code  of  censorship,  had  used  foreign 
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dispatches  in  a  speculative  manner, 
but  with  all  of  the  essential  facts 
revealed,  personnel  in  attendance,  ap¬ 
proximate  place  of  meeting,  and  ob¬ 
jectives  sought.  The  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  permits  publication  of  nows 
emanating  from  non-United  Nations 
sources  because  it  is  obvious  that  it 
cannot  be  witliheld  from  the  Axis  and 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  have  Allied 
Nations  informed. 

Taking  the  position  that  the  harm, 
if  any,  had  been  done,  OWI  Director 
Elmer  Davis  gave  circulation  to  the 
Reuters  dispatch  after  commenting: 
“If  there  were  a  conference,  we  could 
assume  from  past  experience  that 
there  would  be  some  arrangement  for 
a  simultaneous  release  from  all  cap¬ 
itals  involved.  If  there  were  no  con¬ 
ference,  the  story  would  be  an  inven¬ 
tion.  Either  way,  the  Reuters  action 
is  equally  reprehensible.” 

Reuters  Answers 

The  OWI  chief  pointed  out  that 
United  States  newspapers  had  the 
story  but  observed  release  requests, 
but  his  principal  complaint  was  that 
the  premature  release  gave  the  Axis 
more  than  one  full  day  to  launch  dis¬ 
torting  propaganda.  It  took  DNB  only 
half  an  hour  to  get  on  the  air,  he  said. 

Breakdown  of  cen.sorship  at  Cairo 
probably  was  partly  to  blame.  Several 
weeks  ago  a  story  cleared  Cairo  that 
hotel  guests  were  being  asked  to 
vacate  the  piemises  to  make  way  for 
distinguished  personalities.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  it  was  made  clear  that 
a  conference  with  Stalin  was  assured. 
Vichy  radio  immediately  seized  upon 
the  Cairo  “tip”  to  justify  speculation. 

It  was  reported  that  Elmer  Davis 
had  protested  strongly  to  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information  on  the  affair. 

Following  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Davis,  Reuter  replied  as  follows; 

“Reuters  expresses  surprise  that  Mr. 
Elmer  Davis  should  in  his  statement 
criticize  Reuters  without  ascertaining 
the  facts.  The  Reuters  message  was  a 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  2— Washington 

correspondents  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  wall  of  resistance  to  pub¬ 
licity  but  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  go  to  OWI  Director  Elmer  Davis  to 
accomplish  their  purpose. 

Dav’is  did  not  spare  Chairman  Paul 
V.  McNutt  of  WMC  in  his  indictment 
of  news  policies  of  that  organization; 
in  fact,  he  laid  the  burden  almost 
wholly  upon  his  fellow  Administration 
executive. 

McNutt  made  general  denial  of  the 
charge  that  he  has  failed  to  keep  the 
public  informed  of  WMC  moves,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice. 

For  several  months,  according  to 
the  correspondents  and  Davis,  WMC 
has  been  responsible  for  keeping  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers  engaged  in  a 
“war  of  nerves”  as  to  their  status 
under  the  draft  law.  Contradictory 
statements  have  been  released  daily 


Defied  Release  Time 

Refusing  to  publish  rumor 
stories,  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 

Times  deliberately  violated  the 
7:30  P.M.  release  time  on  the 
official  announcement  of  the 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Chiang  con¬ 
ference,  and  under  the  headline 
"Everyone  in  World,  Except 
U.  S.,  Knows  F.D.R.,  Churchill, 
Chiang  Meet,"  published  the 
story  in  fulL 

In  an  explanation  of  its  action 
the  paper  voiced  its  feeling  that 
the  U.  S.  is  as  fully  entitled  to 
news  os  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  said,  "This  release  has 
been  violated  not  alone  by  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  news  agen¬ 
cies,  by  various  diverse  means, 
but  by  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  itself,  which  has  kept 
the  'news'  from  the  American 
people  but  has  broadcast  it  to 
foreign  lands." 


result  of  spontaneous  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise  by  Douglas  Brown,  chief  of 
teh  Reuters  bureau  in  Lisbon. 

“There  was  no  embargo  or  restric¬ 
tion,  agreed  or  otherwise,  on  sending 
anywhere  in  the  world  a  story  break¬ 
ing  in  Lisbon.  If  there  had  been  such 
an  embargo  Reuters  would  have  ob¬ 
served  it. 

“Reuters  was  not  allowed  to  publish 
the  message  in  London.  The  position 
is  that  Reuters  was  at  liberty  to  deliver 
the  message  to  overseas  newspaper 
clients  of  Reuters  but  was  not  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  deliver  it  to  British  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Reuters  further  jjoints  out  that 
European  radio  stations  have  carried 
numerous  rumors  of  this  meeting 
during  the  past  week  and  that  the 
‘American  Calling’  radio  service  from 
Algiers  broadcast  a  report  of  a  Cairo 
meeting  to  Europe  on  Nov.  30. 

“Reuters  night  editor  now  adds  this 
comment  by  way  of  explanation  of 
why  the  story  was  not  published  in 
Britain: 

“  ‘The  reason  the  Lisbon  story  could 
be  sent  abroad  was  that  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  British  censorship 
regulations  which  permits  transit 
through  London  of  messages  from 
centers  abroad  such  as  Lisbon,  Ankara 
and  Madrid. 


respecting  draft  of  fathers  and  for 
weeks  there  has  been  an  “on  a’gin, 
off  a’gin,  Finnegan”  act  that  has  been 
amusing  to  all  save  the  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  fathers. 

The  situation  came  to  a  head  when 
the  War  Agencies  Correspondents’  As¬ 
sociation  made  formal  complaint  to 
Davis,  who  is  charged  under  his  Presi¬ 
dential  appointment  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  easing  the  flow  of  news  from 
war  bureaus.  The  OWI  investigated 
and  returned  an  indictment  on  numer¬ 
ous  counts  against  McNutt’s  personal 
handling  of  news  and  against  the  War 
Manpower  Commission’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  policies  generally. 

Implicit  in  the  entire  report  and 
recommendations  submitted  by  avis 
to  McNutt  was  the  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  hesitancy  to  invoke 
the  Presidentially-granted  powers  if 
the  need  arises. 

The  Davis  warning  mentioned  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Davis  Supports  Newsmen, 
Hits  WMC  News  Policy 


“  ‘Such  messages  are  unalterable  in 
passing  through  London,  neither  can 
they  be  distributed  in  Britain  if  do¬ 
mestic  censorship  rules  apply. 

“  ‘In  this  instance  the  message  from 
Lisbon  went  through  normal  censor¬ 
ship  channels. 

“  ‘It  was  treated  as  a  message  in 
transit  and  could  thus  be  sent  over¬ 
seas  to  subscribers  to  the  Reuters  news 
service. 

“  ‘The  telegram  from  Douglas  Brown 
was  a  spontaneous  news  story  orig¬ 
inating  in  Lisbon — unprompted  from 
London  or  any  other  center.  It  was 
sent  to  London  by  the  direct  cable 
route.’  ” 

Confusion  in  handling  the  story  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  conference, 
according  to  a  cable  from  a  New  York 
Times  Cairo  correspondent,  who  re¬ 
ported  it  has  been  suggested  that  all 
dispatches  concerning  the  historic  con¬ 
ference  be  datelined:  “Department  of 
Utter  Confusion,  Somewhere  Over¬ 
seas.” 

Aware  from  the  start  th-at  “every¬ 
thing  would  be  confused,”  he  said,  the 
70  correspondents  covering  the  tri¬ 
nation  meeting  formed  their  own  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  suggestions  and  try 
to  facilitate  coverage,  but  “many  of 
these  suggestion  never  seemed  to 
make  any  impression  among  the 
highest  security  officials  safeguarding 
the  conference.” 

No  reporters  were  permitted  to 
visit  the  conferences,  though  “many 
snooped  about  the  outskirts,”  and 
though  two  press  conferences  were 
held  daily,  only  driblets  of  news  re¬ 
garding  routine  activities  were  ladled 
out.  However,  despite  the  lack  of 
official  news  and  the  secrecy  which 
reporters  were  urged  to  maintain, 
slips  by  the  highest  authorities  per¬ 
mitted  news  of  the  impending  meeting 
to  be  published  locally  days  before  it 
occurred. 

“Through  the  absence  of  any  direct 
contact  between  the  reporters  and  any 
official  who  really  carried  weight 
throughout  the  regular  work  of  the 
conference,  it  was  generally  felt”  the 
Times  man  wrote,  “that  the  reporters' 
needs  were  never  sufficiently  pressed 
home  by  the  Ministry  of  Information, 
through  which  all  requests  had  to  be 
sent  despite  the  assistance  of  Maj. 
George  Durno,  President  Roosevelt’s 
press  liaison  officer.” 

In  addition,  quantities  of  copy  piled 
up  before  any  airplane  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  transport  it  and 
thousands  of  duplicate  words  were 
written  since  no  one  knew  whither 
or  when  a  plane  would  go.  Also, 
though  theoretically  only  accredited 
war  correspondents  were  permitted  to 
cover  the  story,  additional  civilian 
reporters  on  a  special  “short  list" 
were  allowed  in  small  numbers.  Only 
three  men  from  each  news  agency 
and  two  from  each  newspaper  were 
permitted  to  file. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  8-10 — National  Assn,  of 
Manufacturers,  second  war  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  Industry, 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York. 

Jan.  10-14,  1944  —  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn,  victory 
and  post-war  conference.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Jan.  17-22 — Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Assn.,  memoriam  to  Benj. 
Franklin. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  24th  annual 
convention,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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ASNE  Editors  Are  Against 

Seat  For  Press  At  Peace  Table 


Replying  to  E  &  P  Survey,  They  State  That  Role 
Is  Prerogative  of  Statesmen  .  .  .  Agree 
Post-War  Press  Must  Be  Truly  Free 


members  of  the  American  Society 

of  Newspaper  Editors,  replying  to 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER,  are  practically  unanimous 
in  their  negation  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  press  be  represented  at  the 
peace  table  after  the  war. 

The  formulation  of  the  peace  terms, 
and  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
a  new  world  order,  they  hold,  are  the 
prerogatives  of  statesmen;  the  single 
concern  of  the  press  being  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news,  untainted  and 
uninfluenced. 

That  is  one  conclusion  drawn  from 
replies  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire  asking  their  viewpoints  on 
the  part  of  the  U.  S.,  especially  Amer¬ 
ica’s  free  press,  should  play  in  the 
post-war  order. 

Their  demand  for  a  fully  free  press 
is  unanimous,  however. 

Among  the  specific  questions  asked 
in  the  questionnaire  were: 

‘Is  a  new  league  of  nations  a  de¬ 
sirable  goal?”  “Should  the  new  peace 
treaties  include  a  provision  for  uni¬ 
versal  access  to  news  at  its  source?” 
“Should  there  be  a  cessation  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  news  monopolies,  peace¬ 
time  censorship,  and  provocate  prop¬ 
aganda  through  press  and  radio?” 
“Should  the  American  press,  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  to  all  countries, 
seek  oiflcial  representation  at  the 
peace  table?” 

Replies  Point  the  Way 

The  replies,  which  have  come  from 
coast-to-coast,  have  been  many  and 
varied,  and  sufficiently  representative 
of  the  country’s  press  as  to  constitute 
a  symposium  of  opinion  that  should 
prove  not  only  interesting,  but  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  pointing  the  way  to 
the  future. 

While,  as  is  natural,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  responding  editors,  it  is  notable 
that  they  are  free  from  the  sectional¬ 
ism  of  the  Great  War,  or  isolationism, 
which  was  the  chief  instrument  in  de¬ 
feating  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  World  Court. 

A  majority  of  the  editors  feel  that 
this  country  can  no  longer  stand  apart 
in  international  affairs,  believing  that 
the  U.  S.  should  not  only  help  to 
formulate  the  peace  terms  and  the 
machinery  for  their  enforcement,  but 
be  a  force  also  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  new  world  order. 

The  editors  do  feel,  nevertheless, 
that  the  press  of  all  countries  should 
be  given  representation  at  the  peace 
conference  and  in  the  various  post¬ 
war  discussions  that  will  follow  it, 
and  that  they  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  these  proceedings  in  their  own 
way,  untrammelled  by  restrictions  of 
any  kind. 

With  the  last  shot  of  the  war,  they 
insist,  must  come  an  immediate  end 
to  censorship,  both  here  and  abroad. 
Thus  only  will  the  press  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  play  its  inherent  role  of  guid¬ 
ing  public  opinion  in  what  may  prove 
an  emergency  even  greater  than  the 
war  itself,  they  state. 

The  position  of  the  editors  as  to  the 
need  of  a  new  League  of  Nations  or 
other  similar  international  organiza¬ 


tion,  is  generally  favorable,  and  shows 
how  far  along  the  road  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  isolation  of  the  past  this  coun¬ 
try  has  gone.  Not  all  the  editors  are 
in  agreement  as  to  what  form  this 
country’s  participation  in  world  af¬ 
fairs  should  take,  but  apparently  ail 
feel  that  the  U.  S.  has  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation  to  aid  in  setting  the 
foundations  of  a  better  world. 

The  statements  from  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers  across  the  nation  follow: 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE 
Editor.  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 

I  AM  inclined  to  think  that  instead 
of  a  league,  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Russia,  and  China  in  the  Far 
Eastern  sphere  will  have  to  assume  the 
full  responsibility  for  a  peaceful  world. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
permanent  peace.  It  is  news,  truth¬ 
ful  and  unrestricted. 

HERBERT  LEWIS 
Managing  Editor,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 

I  FIRMLY  believe  in  a  new  League 
of  Nations,  in  the  sense  of  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  sufficient 
power  and  force  to  overcome  aggres¬ 
sion.  America’s  existence  depends  on 
the  existence  of  a  stable  world  order, 
resting  on  the  recognition  of  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  nations. 

M.  S.  SHERMAN,  Editor. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Couront 

I  THOROUGHLY  believe  that  some 
organization  of  free  and  peace-lov¬ 
ing  nations  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  catastrophe  of  another  glo¬ 
bal  war.  Merely  because  the  League 
of  Nations  failed  in  most  of  its  objec¬ 
tives  offers  no  excuse  for  not  under¬ 
taking  a  similar  exjieriment  that  will 
profit  from  the  League’s  shortcomings. 

AR-raUR  I.  SINNOTT,  Editor. 
Newark  (N.  I.)  Evening  News 

DECIDEDLY  YES!  And  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  official  represen¬ 
tation  by  the  American  press  at  the 
peace  table,  Mr.  Sinnott  gives  an 
equally  succinct,  “no.” 

A.  W.  PIPER.  Editor. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  United  States 
must  cooperate  with  Britain,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  China  in  maintaining  peace 
and  in  creating  an  orderly  world. 
Eventually  another  League  of  Nations 
may  be  organized,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  can  be  done  until  order  has 
been  restored  and  passions  have 
cooled. 

HAROLD  B.  JOHNSON 

Editor-Publisher, 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Dail'y  Times 

I  FEEL  that  America  should  take  a 
leading  role  in  an  international  as¬ 
sociation  of  nations  committed  to  a 
program  of  preserving  the  peace,  of 


rehabilitating  the  world  economically, 
and  putting  down  aggression  by  com¬ 
bined  force.  I  believe,  too,  that  with 
the  end  of  the  war  censorship  should 
cease.  Government  monopolies,  usu¬ 
ally  instruments  of  propaganda,  should 
go.  Freedom  of  the  press  should  go 
along  with  freedom  from  want,  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  belief,  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  individual. 

W.  W.  WAYMACK.  Editor. 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

YES,  a  new  League  of  Nations  is  a 
desirable  goal.  A  new  name  for 
it,  if  you  like. 

MELVILLE  F.  FERGUSON 
Editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

‘IS  A  NEW  League  of  Nations  a  de¬ 
sirable  goal,’  you  ask.  If  you  mean 
it  in  a  broad  sense,  signifying  a  new 
world  organization  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace,  backed  by  power  for 
the  physical  enforcement  of  its  de¬ 
cisions,  yes;  if  you  mean  an  organiza¬ 
tion  following  the  old  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  pattern,  which  failed  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  first  test,  no.  Let  us  build 
better  and  more  realistically  than  in 
1919,  realizing  that  international  co¬ 
operation  is  not  incompatible  with 
national  sovereignty. 

MILTON  TABOR.  Managing 
Editor,  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

WHETHER  a  new  League  of  Nations 
is  desirable  depends  upon  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  keeping  it  together.  No 
organization  of  nations  would  be 
worth  while  if  the  gangsters  could 
withdraw,  as  did  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  when  it  suited  their  evil  pur¬ 
pose. 

HAROLD  W.  SANFORD.  Editor. 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
Chronicle 

‘A  NEW  League  of  Nations?’  The 
world  has  become  one  community. 
Natural  separative  barriers  have  been 
broken  down  by  the  airplane.  Some 
basic  agreement  must  be  made  by  the 
principal  victor  nations  to  preserve 
general  international  order,  and  to 
provide  minimum  controls  of  trade 
relations  and  economic  opportunities. 

An  international  bill  of  rights,  for 
which  the  Moscow  formula  for  Italy 
has  set  the  pattern,  should  be  set  up. 
Freedom  of  the  press  will  be  basic  to 
this  bill  of  rights. 

W.  G.  VORPE,  Sunday  Editor. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

THE  American  press  should  support 
with  vigor  the  establishment  of  a 
new  League  of  Nations,  but  should 
insist  that  such  a  league  be  backed  by 
the  power  necessary  to  support  its  de¬ 
crees.  I  believe  that  an  American 
press,  led  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  can  contribute 
much  toward  a  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  all  nations,  an 
international  society  might  accom¬ 
plish  even  more. 


ARTHUR  HAYS  SULZBERGER 
Publisher.  New  York  Times 
I  DO  NOT  believe  that  the  American 
press  should  be  represented  at  the 
peace  table  except  as  reporters.  A  free 
press  is  essential  to  liberty  every¬ 
where,  and  all  good  Americans  know 
that.  Let’s  see  that  good  Americans 
represent  us  when  the  time  comes. 

N.  R.  HOWARD 
Editor,  Cleveland  News 
I  THINK  all  we  can  work  on,  or 
should  interest  ourselves  in,  is  an 
unregulated  “freedom”  of  expression 
in  print  for  every  place  in  the  world. 
My  motto  is  one  small  and  cautious 
step  at  a  time. 

L  R.  BLANCHARD 

Director,  Gaimett  Newspapers 
I  HOPE  one  plank  in  the  forthcoming 
accord  will  be  worldwide  freedom 
of  the  press.  How  a  free  exchange  of 
news  would  promote  tolerance,  pre¬ 
vent  distrust,  and  help  guarantee 
peace  among  nations  is  so  obvious  as 
to  require  no  discussion. 

CHARLES  J.  LEWIN 
Editor.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 

Standard  Times 

THE  PLACE  for  the  press  in  the 
forthcoming  peace  conference  is  at 
the  press  table.  'There  its  representa¬ 
tives  can  best  fulfill  the  true  functions 
of  the  Press — to  gather  and  dissemi- 
nat  information,  and  to  guide  public 
opinion. 

ALBERT  H.  GRIER 
Editor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal- 

Every  Evening 

WE  SHOULD  try  to  convince  the  rest 
of  the  world  of  our  own  honesty  of 
purpose.  This  should  include  wide 
dissemination  of  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  usefulness  of  a  free  press. 

ARTHUR  L.  HODGES.  Editor. 
Nassau  Daily  Review  Star. 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York 
FREEDOM  of  the  press  throughout 
the  world,  with  free  access  to  the 
news  at  its  source,  is  an  ideal  towards 
which  the  press  of  America  and  the 
free  press  of  other  countries  should 
strive. 

WILBUR  FORREST.  Assistant 
Editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

UNIVERSAL  freedom  of  the  press  is 
possible  only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
civic  freedom.  It  cannot  be  created 
by  fiat.  The  American  press  should 
stand  before  the  world  as  an  example 
of  what  is  possible  under  a  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press. 

EDWARD  T.  AUSTIN.  Editor-in- 
Chief.  Son  Diego  Union 
CERTAINLY,  we  must  participate  in 
international  affairs,  not  as  Lady 
Bountiful,  but  for  our  own  protection. 

.  .  .  Let  us  participate  in  every 
council,  making  it  clear  that  we  pro- 
pKJse  to  use  our  strength  if  necessary 
at  the  first  sign  of  new  war  clouds. 
The  cost  will  be  infinitely  less  than 
if  we  again  withdraw  ourselves  into 
a  shell  of  isolationism.  Essential  to 
this  is  a  free  press. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN.  Editor. 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
WE  ARE  about  to  organize  the  world. 

If  we  think  of  this  world  organiza¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  supra-national  au¬ 
thority,  imposing  its  will,  or  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  on  individual  nations,  we  have 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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27  Newsmen  Covered 
Central  Pacific  Drive 

Largest  Concentration  Covering  Single 
Operation/  Writer  Says  .  .  .  Undisclosed 
Number  Landed  with  American  Forces 


By  CLINTON  GREEN 

International  News  Service  Correspondent 


PEARL  HARBOR,  Nov.  24  (Delayed) 

_ The  opening  of  the  American  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  Central  Pacific  against  the 
Japanese-held  Gilbert  Islands  was 
covered  by  more  war  correspondents 
than  any  other  single  operation  in  the 
entire  Pacific. 

According  to  Commander  Waldo 
Drake,  Public  Relations  Ofificer  at  Ad¬ 
miral  Chester  W.  Nimitz’  headquar¬ 
ters,  27  reporters,  photograi^ers, 
newsreel  men  and  artists  accompanied 
the  American  forces  with  an  undis¬ 
closed  number  (at  this  writing)  going 
ashore  with  the  troops. 

The  operation  was  fully  known  to 
correspondents  for  several  days  before 
Admiral  Nimitz  issued  his  first  rom- 
munique.  Shortly  after  Admiral  Nunitz 
issued  his  directive  to  fleet  officers  to 
facilitate  news  coverage  in  the  coming 
operation.  Rear  Admiral  Richmond  K. 
Turner,  in  command  of  amphibious 
forces,  gave  correspondents  a  complete 
“fill  in.” 

Admiral  Promised  Aid 

Admiral  Turner’s  conference  with 
the  press  was  considered  by  newsmen 
as  another  break  in  naval  precedents 
and  a  greater  appreciation  of  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  when  “working  in  the 
dark.”  The  admiral,  apparently  guess¬ 
ing  what  was  foremost  in  the  news¬ 
men’s  minds  after  they  knew  where 
they  were  going,  promised  full  con¬ 
sideration  to  moving  copy  back  to  the 
Fleet  Censor  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
transmission  from  the  cable  head 
there. 

Correspondents  with  the  naval  task 
forces  and  those  who  went  ashore  with 
the  Marines  of  the  Second  Division 
and  troops  of  the  27th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  were  confronted  with  a  terrific 
transmission  problem.  ’Their  copy,  once 
they  got  it  on  planes  or  ships,  had  to 
travel  at  least  2,000  miles  to  reach  the 
cable  head  and  censor  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Commander  Drake,  formerly  of  the 
Lob  Angeles  Times  and  his  staff  ar¬ 
ranged  air  facilities  for  movement  of 
copy  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  once  it 
reaped  an  American  island  base.  Some 
time  before  the  operation  began,  Drake 
toured  the  bases  and  left  instructions 
with  his  widespread  staff. 

Copy  Slaw  Mavlof 

The  difficulties  the  correspondents 
on  the  scene  were  encountering  in 
getting  their  copy  back  could  be  swn 
in  the  fact  that  on  the  day  Admiral 
Nimitz  announced  that  resistance  at 
Abemama,  Tarawa  and  Makin  had 
been  wip^  out,  there  was  still  no 
frontline  copy  at  Pearl  Harbor,  This 
communique  was  issued  at  11:30  ajn. 
(Honolulu  time),  Wednesday,  Nov.  24. 

Hundreds  of  miles  were  covered  by 
the  correspondents  covering  Admiral 
Nimitz’  headquarters  in  trips  from  the 
city  of  Honolulu  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
back  to  Honolulu  where  censored 
copy  was  handed  over  to  the  cable 
censor  for  delivery  to  cable  companies 
and  transmission  to  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  Some  correspondents 
used  the  Trans-Pacific  telephone  for 
relay  of  “flash  copy”  to  the  mainland. 

Commander  Drake  established  a 
downtown  Subordinate  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office  in  Honolulu  and  with 


Lieut.  Commander  Murray  Ward, 
Fleet  Chief  Censor,  tried  to  speed  up 
the  movement  of  copy.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  might  be 
occasions  when  “off  the  record”  in¬ 
formation  might  be  given  correspond¬ 
ents,  the  majority  thought  it  best  to 
make  an  early  morning  run  to  Pearl 
Harbor  as  more  or  less  “insurance.” 

Those  Coveriaq  Story 

Commander  Drake  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  men  as  covering  the  invasions: 

John  Henry,  INS,  with  the  Marines; 
Richard  V.  Haller,  INS,  afloat;  Lief 
Erickson,  Eugene  Bums,  William 
Worden  (with  the  Seventh  Air  Force 
and  the  Agency  Pool  Representative), 
William  Hippie,  all  Associated  Press; 
Clarence  Hamm  and  Frank  Filan,  AP 
Photos;  Charles  Arnot  and  Horace  D. 
Quigg,  United  Press;  Raymond  Coll, 
Jr.,  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  also  with 
the  Seventh  Air  Force;  Robert  Trum¬ 
bull,  New  York  Times;  John  D.  Beau¬ 
fort,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Frank 
Morris,  Collier’s;  Harold  P.  Smith, 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

SOME  of  the  most  graphic  eye-wit¬ 
ness  stories  to  come  out  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area  to  date  were  cabled  this 
week  by  U.  S.  newsmen  as  they  added 
another  bright  chapter  to  the  history 
of  U.  S.  journalism  in  World  War  II 
in  covering  their  assignments  in  the 
thick  of  bloody  fighting  on  the  atolls 
of  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

You  could  tell  they  went  through 
hell  by  reading  their  dispatches  of  the 
difficult  and  costly  military  action. 

Targat  of  Saipan 

“It  was  the  longest  walk  of  my  life,” 
United  Press  staffer  Richard  W. 
Johnston  related  in  his  account  of  the 
assault  landing  on  Jap-held  Tarawa 
Island  by  Marines.  With  other  news¬ 
men,  Johnston  plunged  into  shoulder- 
deep  water  to  accompany  the  Marines. 

The  U.P.  man,  clutching  his  type¬ 
writer  in  his  hand,  scrambled  over  the 
side  of  a  Higgins  landing  boat  at  8:30 
on  the  morning  of  Nov.  26  and  started 
a  1,000-foot  walk  toward  enemy 
shores  with  one  of  the  first  waves  of 
Marines  to  breast  the  islands. 

Within  the  next  60  hours  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  first  two  battalions  to 
land  were  killed  or  wounded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Johnston.  He  huddled  in  a 
foxhole  on  the  beach  only  100  yards 
from  a  Jap  concrete  blockhouse  and 
wrote  his  first  dispatch  while  Gruman 
dive-bombers  again  blasted  the  island 
preparatory  to  a  second  infantry  at¬ 
tack. 

Filing  his  first  dispatch  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  death  of  the  Marine  of¬ 
ficer  assigned  to  handle  his  press  copy. 
He  finally  got  it  out  only  by  scurry¬ 
ing  down  the  beach  to  regimental 
headquarters  with  sniper  bullets  hit¬ 
ting  six  or  seven  feet  behind  him  at 
each  step. 


Georg*  Waller  Charles  Corte 

Chicago  Tribune;  B.  J.  McQuaid,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  Keith  Wheeler, 
Chicago  Times. 

Gilbert  Bundy,  artist  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate;  W.  Eugene  Smith, 
photographer,  Ziff-Davis  Publications; 
Langdon  V.  Senick,  Fox  Movietone 
News;  Robert  Sherrod,  Time;  John 
Floreo,  photographer.  Life;  Henry 
Keyes,  London  Daily  Express;  Kerr 
Eby,  artist  for  Association  of  American 
Artists,  Inc.;  Sgt.  John  Bushemi,  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  CpI.  Larry  McManus, 
correspondent,  for  Yank;  Archer 
Thomas,  Sun  News-Pictorial,  Mel¬ 
bourne;  and  R.  W.  Johnston,  United 
Press. 

Correspondents  covering  the  story 
from  headquarters  were:  George 
Home,  New  York  Times;  Joe  Driscoll, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  was 
returning  from  the  South  Pacific  to 
New  York  and  decided  to  lay  over; 
Bill  Tyree  and  Mac  R.  Johnston,  UP,; 
Charles  McMurtry,  AP;  Beraie  Clay¬ 
ton,  Time-Life;  Webley  Edwards,  rep¬ 
resenting  CBS,  and  Jim  Wahl,  NBC 
representative,  and  the  writer. 


Johnston  is  a  lanky  6  foot,  2  incher 
who  joined  the  U.P.  in  1938  after 
working  on  newspapers  in  Portland 
and  Eugene,  Ore.  He  was  attached  to 
the  U.P.  Honolulu  bureau  before  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  war  front. 
His  wife  is  a  Portland  newspaper  re¬ 
porter. 

“At  2:30  p.m.,  the  head-splitting 
blasts  from  the  Hellcats  and  from  de¬ 
stroyer  fire  made  the  island  rever¬ 
berate  like  a  stick  dragged  over  a 
giant  washboard,”  Johnston  wrote  in 
describing  how  he  typed  his  first  cable 
dispatch  in  a  foxhole. 

“Beside  me  was  a  boy  shot  through 
the  shoulder  and  just  beyond  him,  un¬ 
complaining,  was  one  whose  groin  was 
blown  away.  While  I  typed  a  young 
Marine  on  my  left  died.  I  wrote  ‘It 
will  NOT  be  a  cheap  victory,’  and  it 
wasn’t.  As  I  finish^  up  my  typing, 
something  crashed  against  my  chest. 
I  thought  it  was  a  bullet,  but  it  proved 
to  be  only  an  empty  50-caliber  shell 
from  a  plane.” 

Hippla's  Heloiaf  NIcliad 

William  Hippie,  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  who  also  went  ashore 
at  Tarawa,  told  how  his  landing  boat 
was  under  heavy  fire  and  was  aban¬ 
doned  400  yards  from  shore.  He 
wrote: 

“I  followed  the  Colonel  and  the 
men,  splashing  ahead.  We  were 
caught  in  crossfire  from  right  to  left — 
machine  guns,  rifles  and  occasionally 
heavy  caliber  automatic  weapons. 
’The  bullets  hissed  in  the  water  along¬ 
side  all  of  us.  As  the  water  was  now 
shallower  most  of  us  got  down  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  with  only  our  heads 
showing.  But  the  going  was  so  slow 
we  had  to  rise  intermittently. 

“We  made  spurts  upright.  My  head 


U.  S.  Newsmen  in  Thick  of 
Battles  at  Tarawa,  Makin 


William  Hippie  Prank  Filan 

was  thrown  back  slightly.  I  felt  the 
top  of  the  steel  helmet  and  it  was 
red  hot  where  a  bullet  had  creased  it. 
I  dived  completely  imder  water,  as  I 
did  many  times  afterward,  and  tried  to 
swim  submerged  as  far  as  possible. 

‘"The  Colonel,  in  the  lead,  went 
down  suddenly  and  never  came  up 
again.  One  of  the  radio  operators 
also  was  killed.  An  officer  who  was 
right  ahead  of  me  groaned  and  went 
under  the  water.  By  the  time  I  ap¬ 
proached  he  was  on  his  feet  staggering 
ahead,  although  he  was  hit  in  the 
shoulder. 

“We  finally  fell  exhausted  behind  a 
barricade  and  then  proceeded  around 
it,  again  in  the  face  of  withering  cross¬ 
fire.  We  finally  reached  the  beach, 
dived  head  first  into  a  shell  crater  half 
filled  with  water.  Most  of  the  others 
made  the  plunge  out  of  the  hole,  head¬ 
ing  westward. 

“I  was  pinned  back  in  the  hole.  A 
heavy  mortar  shell  must  have  hit  some 
Japanese  ammunition  near  by.  There 
was  a  terrific  explosion  and  pieces  of 
timber,  debris,  rocks  and  sand  show¬ 
ered  down  on  us  for  several  seconds, 
never  seeming  to  end.  All  this  time 
there  was  heavy  gunfire  and  I  could 
see  the  troops  following  us  in,  also 
being  fired  upon. 

“Sniper  bullets  were  continually 
cutting  the  sand  around  us  and  the 
heavy  mortars  were  coming  too  close. 
We  saw  a  Japanese  swimming,  trying 
to  get  behind  barricades  or  beached 
boats  from  where  he  could  shoot  us 
from  behind.  Several  marines  opened 
up  and  the  Japanese,  hit  in  the  head, 
floated.  His  blood  reddened  the  water 
around  him.” 

Frank  Filan,  AP  photographer,  who 
also  landed  on  Tarawa,  sent  back  some 
of  the  most  graphic  pictures  of  fighting 
in  any  war  theater  to  date.  His  shots 
received  a  big  play  in  newspapers 
from  coast-to-coast..  However,  he 
ruined  both  his  cameras  in  the  mad 
dash  to  the  beach  with  one  of  the  first 
groups  to  storm  the  island. 

Although  weighted  with  equipment 
Filan  turned  back  to  help  a  man  who 
had  been  shot  and  was  trying  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  landing  boat  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  behind.  After  going  back 
a  considerable  distance  under  fire. 
Filan  saw  they  would  never  make  the 
boat. 

SMlth,  Makia 

He  persuaded  the  injured  man  they 
should  try  for  the  beach  again.  They 
made  it,  but  since  he  is  a  short  man, 
Filan  often  went  over  his  head  in 
water  when  he  stepped  into  holes 
made  by  bombs — and  his  cameras 
were  ruined. 

While  on  assignment  for  the  AP 
July  29,  1941,  at  Victorville,  Cal.,  Filan 
almost  lost  his  life  in  the  collision  of 
two  army  bombers. 

Keith  Wheeler,  Chicago  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  who  won  national  honors 
for  his  previous  reports  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  Aleutians,  this  week  came 
through  with  a  series  of  notable  eye¬ 
witness  stories  from  Tarawa.  Only 
the  landings  at  Dieppe  in  this  war, 
and  Gallipoli  in  World  War  I,  can  be 
compared  to  Tarawa,  according  to 
Wheeler’s  vivid  dispatches.  Wheeler 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Gannett  Asks  Press  to  Foster 
Anglo-American  Understanding 

Publisher,  Home  from  England,  Believes 
Newspapers  Most  Powerful  Medium  to  Bring 
Better  Relations  Between  Two  Great  Nations 


Ai'l'ER  a  three  weeks  tour  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  arrived  in  New  York  Tuesday 
and  made  a  plea  through  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  get  better  acquainted  with  their 
English  contemporaries  in  order  to 
foster  better  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  nations. 

“I  hope  that  when  the  war  is  over 
British  newspaper  publishers  will 
come  over  here  and  we  shall  go  over 
there  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  each  other. 

“I  don’t  believe  any  agency  in  the 
world  is  as  powerful  as  the  newspaper 
in  bringing  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  great  nations.  If 
our  civilization  is  going  to  be  pre¬ 
served  there  must  be  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  peoples  and  we  must 
devise  a  plan  to  prevent  a  reoccurence 
of  this  war,”  Mr.  Gannett  stated. 

Should  Sou  It  Now 

Emphasizing  also  that  he  wished 
more  American  publishers  could  go 
to  England  now  and  see  what  he  saw, 
Mr.  Gannett  said  it  would  give  us 
a  better  understanding  of  what  war 
means.  It  would  also  give  us  a  greater 
insight  into  the  people  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  fight 
they  have  put  up.  ‘It  would  increase 
anyone’s  admiration  for  the  British 
people,”  he  stated. 

Mr.  Gannett  found  that  American 
and  British  newspapers  fail  to  inter¬ 
pret  adequately  what  is  going  on  in 
either  country.  “The  British  news¬ 
papers  are  prone  to  emphasize  the 
unusual  rather  than  the  fundamen¬ 
tally  important  things  that  happen  in 
this  country.  We  also  fail  to  grasp 
the  thinking  of  the  people  over  there. 
We  don’t  understand  their  domestic 
issues.” 

Mr.  Gannett  made  the  trip  at  the 
invitation  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Information.  Traveling  with  him  were 
Norman  Chandler,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
George  Patterson,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  George 
McCullagh,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail.  The  foursome  made 
the  trip  to  England  by  ’  plane  from 
Baltimore  to  Newfoun^and  to  Ire¬ 
land  spending  21  hours  in  the  air. 
However,  because  the  return  flight  at 
this  time  of  year  is  being  made  by  the 
longer  southern  route  to  Africa  and 
Brazil,  the  foursome  elected  to  return 
by  ship.  Mr.  Gannett  revealed  they 
constantly  carried  life  belts  but  there 
was  no  indication  of  danger  at  any 
time.  He  could  not  indicate  whether 
they  were  in  convoy,  what  type  of 
ship  they  were  on  or  their  route. 

Faster  Air  Travel  Seen 

Bombers  are  making  the  flight  to 
England  in  six  and  seven  hours,  he 
said.  “We  haven’t  seen  anything  like 
what  air  transportation  will  be  after 
the  war.  It  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press  and  to  know  what’s  going 
on  over  there.  We  will  be  able  to  get 
London  papers  when  they  are  fresh 
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and  newsworthy  and  not  when  they 
are  a  week  old.” 

Enthusiastic  about  his  trip,  Mr. 
Mr.  Gannett  said  he  saw  all  the  lead¬ 
ers  there  in  government,  the  army, 
navy  and  air  forces.  He  spent  45  min¬ 
utes  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  had  an  interview  with  Anthony 
Eden  the  day  he  returned  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  He  visited  a  number  of  air  bases 
in  England  and  spent  a  week  end 
with  Chief  Air  Marshall  Harris  who  is 


Frank  Gannett 


cooperating  with  Maj.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker 
of  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces  in  directing 
the  bombing  of  Germany  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

There  are  between  40  and  50  key 
industrial  cities  in  Germany,  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  stated,  and  19  have  already  been 
obliterated.  He  revealed  that  he 
viewed  the  devastation  of  these  cities 
in  three-dimensional  photos  used  by 
the  air  forces  which  left  no  doubt  the 
cities  were  wiped  out.  Eighteen  otlier 
cities  have  been  badly  damaged,  he 
said,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  Air 
Marshall  Harris  and  Gen.  Eaker  to  ab¬ 
solutely  destroy  every  factory  in  Ger¬ 
many  producing  war  material  for  Hit¬ 
ler’s  armies. 

When  asked  how  long  the  Germans 
could  be  expected  to  stand  this  aerial 
assault,  Mr.  Gannett  replied,  “It  is  not 
a  question  of  how  long  the  cities  can 
stand  it  but  of  how  long  the  German 
armies  can  fight  after  their  producing 
centers  have  been  destroyed.” 

Invasion  Seen  at  Necessary 

“All  the  military  leaders  are  going 
ahead  on  the  assumption  that  an 
invasion  will  be  necessary  and  that 
there  will  be  a  hard  and  tough  fight 
with  the  German  ground  forces.  They 
also  know  this  will  be  frightfully 
costly  in  lives. 

“But  they  are  hopeful  that  this 
bombing  will  so  weaken  Germany 
that  she  will  be  unable  to  fight  on. 
And  if  this  happens,  it  will  save  mil¬ 
lions  of  casualties.” 

Reporting  on  the  devastation  in 
England  from  the  “blitz,”  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  said  one  out  of  five  houses  in 


London  had  been  destroyed  or  dam¬ 
aged. 

“I  was  amazed  by  what  I  saw  and 
heard  over  there.  I  can’t  understand 
how  the  British  people  have  stood  uo 
under  what  they  have  been  through,” 
he  said. 

“When  you  see  the  devastated  areas 
in  London  and  Coventry  you  appreci¬ 
ate  what  bombing  means. 

“One  night  when  I  was  there  a 
raider  came  over  and  dropped  a  bomb 
on  a  dance  hall  in  London  killing  100 
and  wounding  150  persons.  Very  little 
space  was  given  to  it  in  the  London 
newspapers  and  they  never  gave  the 
total  number  of  victims. 

“I  visited  the  scene  of  the  ‘incident’ 
and  saw  the  way  they  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact  without  any  emotion, 
whatsoever.  They  were  still  bringing 
out  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies,  and 
as  soon  as  the  street  was  cleared 
traffic  was  proceeding  in  a  normal 
way.  Everyone  was  taking  it  merely 
as  part  of  the  day’s  job. 

Admired  British  Spirit 

“When  you  think  that  for  70  days 
and  nights  without  letup  London  stood 
such  bombing  it  is  unbelievable  that 
they  stood  up  under  it,”  he  said.  “I 
found  many  who  said  London  could 
not  have  stood  it  another  10  days.” 

Mr.  Gannett  was  full  of  admiration 
for  the  spirit  of  the  British  people. 
He  stated  he  never  heard  one  word 
of  grumbling  from  anyone  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  this 
war  for  more  than  four  years  and  have 
been  going  along  with  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  food  and  clothes. 

He  conunented  on  the  wonderful 
job  being  done  by  the  women  in  Eng¬ 
land.  One  war  plant  is  100%  oper¬ 
ated  by  women,  he  said,  with  excellent 
reports  made  as  to  their  efficiency. 

Displaying  many  London  news¬ 
papers  which  he  had  brought  back 
with  him,  Mr.  Gannett  was  of  the 
opinion  that  “we  can  learn  a  lot  about 
economy  of  space  from  studying  the 
British  papers.”  He  stated  he  had 
brought  back  several  suggestions 
which  he  had  gotten  from  studying 
the  English  papers  for  incorporation 
in  his  owm  papers. 

The  British  have  learned  to  con¬ 
dense  things  into  a  paragraph  or  two, 
he  pointed  out,  but  they  still  have 
space  for  features,  and  local  stories 
and  a  little  art  work.  One  of  their  in¬ 
novations  is  that  newspapers  have 
completely  dropped  the  dateline  on 
stories. 

British  Papers  Prosperous 

Because  newspapers  are  confined 
by  the  lack  of  newsprint  to  printing 
four  or  six  pages,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  London  Times  6  or  8  and  some¬ 
times  10  pages,  production  costs  have 
been  reduced  considerably.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  increased  advertising 
rate  has  meant  that  British  newspa¬ 
pers  are  very  prosperous. 

At  the  present  time  British  news¬ 
papers  are  only  receiving  19%  of  their 
pre-war  newsprint  tonnage.  Most  of 
it  is  imported,  Mr.  Gannett  said,  but 
the  British  are  having  considerable 
success  with  utilizing  de-inked  paper. 


He  revealed  that  a  commission  of 
two  London  newspapermen  is  in  this 
country  now  seeking  a  larger  allot¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  for  all  English 
newspapers. 

Referring  to  the  newsprint  shortage, 
Mr.  Gannett  laid  the  blame  for  the 
situation  at  the  feet  of  Canadian 
authorities  who  have  declined  to  ex¬ 
empt  wood  cutters  from  war  service. 

Noting  that  United  States  news¬ 
papers  after  Jan.  1  will  receive  only 
about  75%  of  their  pre-war  newsprint 
tonnage,  Mr.  Gannett  said  “I’m  in  favor 
of  keeping  up  the  quality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  rather  than  trying  to  keep  up 
the  profits.  If  we  do  a  good  job  in 
maintaining  quality  during  the  war 
our  newspapers  will  have  a  better 
standing  with  the  public  after  the  war. 

“I  shouldn’t  like  to  see  our  papers 
get  down  to  the  bulletin  form  of  the 
English  press,”  he  said,  “and  I  also 
hope  we  can  mantain  our  legibility 
during  the  paper  crisis.”  He  revealed 
that  small  type  sometimes  makes  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  hard  to  read. 

Admitting  that  British  newspapers 
are  in  the  “front  line  trenches”  and 
that  the  war  is  their  main  topic  of 
news,  Mr.  Gannett  drew  a  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  local  news  carried  in 
newspapers  there  and  here.  Although 
they  cover  important  local  stories 
British  newspapers  have  few  local 
stories  by  comparison  to  ours. 

‘We  must  continue  to  publish  our 
local  news,”  Mr.  Gannett  said,  “often 
it  is  more  interesting  to  our  readers 
than  national  and  international  news. 
If  we  must  maintain  our  quality  of 
news  we  may  have  to  put  a  limit  on 
advertising,  ration  it  or  cut  it  down. 

“As  I  believe  that  advertising  is 
necesary  to  keep  business  going  and 
is  as  important  to  our  readers  as  news, 
I  do  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  keep 
on  carrying  a  good  amoimt  of  adver¬ 
tising  without  disregarding  it  as  they 
have  practically  had  to  do  in  Eng¬ 
land.  If  we  don’t  have  further  dras¬ 
tic  cuts  in  newsprint  supply,  I  believe 
we  can  continue  to  give  our  readers 
the  best  newspapers  published  any¬ 
where  on  earth.” 

■ 

WPB  Liberalizes 
War  Data  Policy 

Washington,  Dec.  1.— The  first  ma¬ 
jor  liberalization  of  the  voluntary 
code  of  censorship  for  the  press  has 
come  with  announcement  by  the  War 
Production  Board  that  statistical  ma¬ 
terial  formerly  treated  as  restricted 
war  information  soon  will  be  made 
available  to  guide  business  in  plan¬ 
ning  future  operations. 

The  facts  will  include  data  on  pro¬ 
duction  or  shipments,  material  con¬ 
sumption,  inventories  and  resources, 
fabricating  capacity  and  utilization, 
employment,  impending  bottlenecks, 
new  materials,  substitutions,  and  gen¬ 
eral  trends.  Covered  will  be  lines  of 
industry  and  types  of  products,  but 
not  operations  of  individual  companies 
or  plants. 

“Our  production  position  is  now  so 
strong  that  information  concerning  it 
will  be  of  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemy — quite  the  contrary,”  Chairman 
Donald  M.  Nelson  explained. 

First  releases  were  to  be  made 
available  this  week,  covering  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  beginning  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  information  and  the 
present 

REAL  ESTATE  PRIZE 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  and 
Miss  Naomi  Doebel,  its  building  and 
real  estate  page  editor,  were  awarded 
first  prize  recently  for  the  best  real 
estate  page  of  1943  submitted  from  a 
city  below  100,000  population  to  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Believes  Newsprint  Cuts  Will 
Improve  News,  Feature  Quality 


23%  Reduction  Will  Not  Be  a  Death  Sentence 
But  May  Develop  Assets  As  Well  As 
Liabilities,  Roy  Howard  Feels 


THE  IMPENDING  23%  cut  in  news¬ 
print  in  January,  although  drastic 
is  by  no  means  a  death  sentence  to 
United  States 
newspapers,  and 
“if  met  with  rea- 
sonable  re- 
sourcef  ulness, 
can  develop  as¬ 
sets  is  well  as 
liabilities,”  a  c  - 
cording  to  Roy 
Howard,  p  r  e  s  - 
ident  of  Scripps- 
Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New 
York  World-  Roy  Howard 
Telegram. 

Mr.  Howard  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  he  believes  the 
reduction  in  newsprint  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  news  and  feature 
content 

“The  public  service  rendered  by 
American  newspapers  has  never  been 
greater  than  over  the  past  two  years,” 
Mr.  Howard  said.  “The  public’s  rec¬ 
ognition  and  appreciation  of  this  ser¬ 
vice,  likewise,  has  never  been  greater. 
Nei^er  the  service  nor  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  need  be  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  curtailment  of  available  news¬ 
print. 

Loose  Writiag  oad  Editiag 

“Many  American  newspapers  have 
over  the  past  two  decades  become 
journalistically  paunchy  and  heavy- 
jowled.  Loose  writing  and  looser  ed¬ 
iting  have  resulted  in  quantity  of  text 
at  the  expense  of  quality.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  of  press  agents  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  experts  have  infiltrated  the  news 
columns  with  the  persistency  of  ter¬ 
mites.  In  consequence  of  speedier 
and  more  efficient  cable  and  radio 
transmission,  the  press  associations 
have  gone  hog  wild  on  wordage  and 
volume.  Terseness  and  brevity  have 
ceased  to  rate  as  top  journalistic  vir¬ 
tues. 

“Speaking  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  we  expect  to  accept  our 
share  of  the  reduction  without  undue 
agimizing.  Our  editors,  reporters  and 
by-line  writers  will  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  news 
coverage  and  adequate  comment 
and  interpretation,  in  fewer  and,  I 
hope,  shorter  words  and  shorter  sen¬ 
tences. 

“Cartoonists,  artists  and  photogra¬ 
phers  will  be  asked  for  keener  delin¬ 
eation  in  fewer  columns.  Comic  strips 
will  certainly  be  shorter — and  possibly 
funnier.  Fundamentally,  however, 
our  effort  will  be  to  produce  papers 
which,  though  approximately  25% 
smaller,  will  be  at  least  25%  more 
readable.  If  so,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  necessity  has  mothered  an 
improvement. 

“The  new  working  conditions  will, 
in  my  opinion,  if  met  with  imagination 
and  skill,  develop  editorial  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  fact  too  often  overlooked, 
namely,  that  to  the  average  man  and 
woman  the  daily  reading  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  no  longer  chiefly  a  diversion 
or  an  entertainment,  but  is  in  fact  a 
very  important  and  necessary  daily 
chore. 

“People  in  this  country  read  news¬ 


papers  to  keep  up  with  the  news,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  to 
keep  informed  on  the  forces  which  are 
shaping  the  lives  of  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  associates,”  Mr. 
Howard  stated.  “For  the  average 
individual,  the  time  taken  out  to  read 
a  newspaper  is  time  that  could  and 
would  be  used  in  various  other  ways 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  reader 
views  it  as  necessary  to  refresh  his 
mind  with  news,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
refresh  his  body  with  food.  In  many, 
many  instances,  however,  the  time  is 
given  somewhat  grudgingly.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  reduction  in  newsprint  makes 
for  a  more  concise  presentation  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  result  may  prove 
a  boon  to  the  public,  from  which  the 
publisher  will  in  the  long  run  be 
bound  to  profit. 

“I  am  sure  that  with  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  papers,  and  I  believe  that  with 
most  others,  reduction  in  newsprint 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  news 
and  feature  content  1  am  sure  that 
no  established  newspaper  will  sacri¬ 
fice  its  news  coverage  in  view  of  the 
demonstrated  importance  of  news  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  war  effort  and 
public  morale.  Editorial  quality  will 
be  maintained  even  at  the  price  of 
some  sacrifice  of  advertising.  To  what¬ 
ever  extent  this  results  in  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  advertiser  from  a  revenue 
standpoint,  he  will  at  least  know  that 
the  publisher  is  sharing  his  financial 
disadvantage. 

Utefalness  of  Advertisiag 

“The  recent  months  have  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  argument  the  vital 
usefulness  of  wartime  advertising. 
Millions  of  lines  of  advertising  for¬ 
merly  employed  to  sell  prunes,  pills 
and  paraphernalia,  are  now  being 
utilized  to  educate  the  public  in  ra¬ 
tioning,  saving,  salvage  and  bond 
buying. 

“Much  of  this  new  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  placed  as  a  result 
of  the  public  ^irit  of  those  sel¬ 
lers  of  pills,  prunes  and  paraphernalia 
who  are  now  using  their  own  money 
to  sell  America  and  the  war,  and  in 
passing  it  is  worth  noting  that  some 
of  the  finest  writing,  and  some  of  the 
best  newspaper  art  ever  produced  has 
been  developed  in  this  advertising 
copy,  through  which  American  busi¬ 
ness  is  plugging  for  victory. 


“It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
Scripps-Howard  to  confine  circulation 
efforts  to  our  own  communities  and 
their  contiguous  territories.  The  op¬ 
portunity  for  our  effecting  any  major 
print  paper  saving  through  reduction 
of  far-flung  circulation  is  virtually  nil. 
We  do  expect  some  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries  to  be  able  to  benefit  by  this 
process,  and  believe  that  the  over-all 
result  will  be  good  for  everybody,”  he 
said. 

Based  on  some  recent  personal  ob¬ 
servations  in  England  and  some  ex¬ 
tensive  qonversations  with  British 
publishers,  Mr.  Howard  said,  “It  is 
my  own  belief  that  our  newspapers 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  serve  the 
news  needs  (rf  their  communities  as 
well  or  better  than  normally;  that  the 
financial  interests  of  neither  the  pa¬ 
pers  nor  the  advertisers  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardized  by  some  curtailment 
in  volume. 

lacreas*  hi  RaHi 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  interests 
of  advertisers  will  suffer  if  conditions 
demand  some  increase  in  linage  rates 
whidi  in  many  instances  will  be  met 
by  a  curtailment  in  space  used. 
Equally  certainly,  neither  the  finaiieial 
stability  nor  the  freedom  of  editorial 
action  of  the  American  press  is  going 
to  be  jeopardized  by  any  newsprint 
curtail^nt  yet  announced.  No  effi¬ 
cient  publisher  is  going  to  suffer. 
Many  of  us  will  benefit  through  the 
pressure  of  a  necessity  which  will 
force  elimination  ot  space  fillers  which, 
Topsy-like,  have  ‘just  growed.’ 

“If  British  publishers  can  function 
even  fairly  effectively  on  18%  of  their 
normal  pre-war  supply  of  newsprint, 
Americans  should  certainly  be  able 
to  get  by  on  70%  of  their  normal  al¬ 
lotment. 

“All  this  is  premised  on  my  belief 
that  WPB  will  not  depart  from  its  de¬ 
clared  policy — scrupulously  to  refrain 
from  cUiy  attempt  to  tell  any  publisher 
what  he  may  print  on  the  paper  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  and  to  distribute  the 
available  supply  of  newsprint  as 
equably  as  human  judgment  permits. 
Incidentally,  nothing  in  the  foregoing 
constitutes  any  argument  against 
having  the  natiqn’s  number  one  print 
paper  waster — the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment — make  its  contribution  to  the 
saving,”  concluded  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  president. 


WASHINGTON  STAR  AGAIN  CUTS  ADS 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  2 — The  Washington  Evening  Star,  which  previously  re¬ 
quested  advertisers  to  reduce  their  space  requirement  by  10%,  has 
requested  an  additional  5%  cut  to  match  the  cuilailment  in  print  paper 
supply.  A  first-page  notice  said:  “The  Star  regrets  the  necessity  of  further 
limiting  the  amount  of  advertising  in  order  that  full  coverage  of  the  news  and 
features  may  be  maintained.  .  .  .  Any  saving  made  by  the  Star  in  the  allow¬ 
able  use  of  pap>er  during  December  will  be  used  in  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year  to  offset  as  far  as  possible  the  1944  reduction.” 

WPB  GRANTS  112,119  MORE  TONS 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  2 — The  WPB  Printing  and  Publishing  Division  today 
announced  awards  of  supplemental  newspapers  to  116  newspapers  effecting 
the  distribution  of  112,119  tons  of  paper.  This  was  the  fourth  list  of  grants 
made  by  the  appeals  board  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  receiving  2,397  tons,  led  the  list  in  point  of  tonnage,  while  the 
News  Publishing  Company  of  Oskaloosa,  la.,  received  the  least— one  ton.  All 
Washington,  D.  C.,  nev.’spaoers  were  ’isted  as  recipients  of  supplemental  pap>er. 


Typos  Defy  WLB 
In  Strike  On 
Salt  Lake  Papers 

Walkout  Enters  Second 
Week  .  .  .  Papers  Published 
In  Typewritten  Style 

Salt  Lake  City,  Dec.  2— Despite  a 
War  Labor  Board  declaration  that 
“there  is  no  excuse  for  continuation” 
of  the  strike  of  60  printers  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram,  and 
the  threat  of  “such  action  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary”  to  break  the  walk¬ 
out,  printers  remained  adamant  today 
as  the  strike  entered  its  second  we^ 

The  printers  were  ordered  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  by  4  p.m.  today,  but  at 
noon  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
order  would  be  recognized. 

Ncgotlationa  Continuiag 

Negotiations  were  continuing,  with 
representatives  of  the  publishers  and 
the  union  conferring  with  Robert 
Mythen,  San  Francisco,  and  H.  Mc- 
Ewan,  ^It  Lake  City,  conciliators  of 
the  Conciliation  Service,  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  WLB  message  was  sent  to  C.  M. 
Baker,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  and  to  L.  E. 
Hubka,  president  of  the  striking  local, 
Union  No.  115,  Salt  Lake.  Copies  also 
were  received  by  Thomas  F.  Kearns, 
publishing  company  president,  and 
A.  L.  Fi^,  general  maisager. 

Meanwhile,  editorial  staffs  con¬ 
tinued  work  upon  “abbreviated”  edi-_ 
tions,  processed  news  copy  for  editions 
engraved  from  typewritten  columns 
simulating  regular  type-columns.  Edi¬ 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov,  28,  issue  of  the  Tribune, 
which  ran  to  ei^t  pages,  are  limited 
to  four  pages. 

■ 

Taylor  Joins 
Scripps-Howard 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  author  and  former 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  this 
week  joined  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  at  present  is  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  Portugal.  His  first  dispatch  ap¬ 
peared  in  Scripps-Howard  papers 
Dec.  1. 

Taylor,  whose  material  also  will  be 
distributed  by  NEA  Service,  has  been 
assigned  to  cover  during  the  next  few 
months  the  most  important  listening 
posts  and  operational  centers  of  the 
war.  He  is  the  author  of  “Time  Runs 
Out”  and  “Men  in  Motion.” 

■ 

J.  A.  CALLAHAN  DIES 

Mankato,  Minn.,  Dec.  1 — James  A 
Callahan,  61,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Mankato  Free  Press,  died  to¬ 
night  from  a  heart  attack  on  a  train 
near  Manly,  Iowa,  while  he  and  Mrs. 
Callahan  were  enroute  to  Texas  to 
spend  the  winter. 

He  formerly  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  business  manager  and  publisher 
of  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner.  He 
also  had  been  coimected  with  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  later 
was  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times.  He  purchased  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  M^mkato  Free  Press  in 
1933. 

■ 

FORD  NAMES  THOMPSON 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  appointed 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  agency  for 
all  of  its  advertising,  effective  imme¬ 
diately.  As  soon  as  plans  are  com¬ 
pleted  the  change  in  the  handling  of 
publication  media  will  take  place, 
while  the  radio  change  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  10. 
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CARTOONISTS  SPOT  MEETING  OF  "BIG  FOUR"  COVER  OTHER  WAR  ASPECTS 


THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF 
BERCHTESGADEN 


Jerry  Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DESTINY 


AND  IT'S  ONLY  NOVEMBER1 


A  ftw 


I  ^AiLHAPv 
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Franklin  Alexander  in  the  Philadrlphia  Bulletin. 


Fretl  O.  SeilMil  in  the  Riehmond  Times-Di.tpatch. 


'  Craven  Sees  FCC  Ruling 

K) 

^  Against  Newspapers 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  1— T.  A.  M. 

Craven,  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  pre¬ 
dicted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  Conunerce  Committee  to¬ 
day  that  the  FCC  soon  will  issue  an 
order  prohibiting  joint  ownership  of 
newspapers  and  radio  broadcasting 
stations. 

The  Commission  took  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  during  several 
months  of  hearing  on  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  FCC  releases  as  “the  news¬ 
paper  issue,”  and  which  concerned 
the  question  whether  public  interest 
is  served  by  permitting  the  same  own¬ 
ership  to  control  two  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  one  service  area. 
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Anticipating  an  early  decision,  the 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee  went 
before  the  Senate  Committee  last 
week  to  urge  legislation  settling  the 
dispute  by  making  it  clear  to  FCC 
that  it  has  no  power  to  deny  a  broad¬ 
cast  license  on  the  ground  that  the 
applicant  owns,  controls  or  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  newspaper.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Harold  V.  Hough  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  News¬ 
paper-Radio  Committee  chairman, 
that  instances  where  a  majority  news¬ 
paper  interest  controls  a  radio  station 
in  the  same  town  number  only  169  out 
of  801  licensed  stations. 

In  several  appearances  before  the 
Senate  committee,  Conunissioner 
Craven  has  “pulled  no  pimches,”  in 
bis  criticism  of  commision  activities 
and  particularly  of  Chairman  James 
L.  Fly’s  domination  of  the  group. 

Fly  had  been  before  the  committee 
to  testify  on  the  pending  Wheeler- 
Ifhite  Bill  to  recast  the  FCC  and  re¬ 
define  its  jurisdiction.  “If  you  can’t 
tnist  the  commission  you  have  got, 
be  proposed,  “abolish  it  and  get  one 
you  can  trust.  But  don’t  break  up 
the  system.” 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
through  President  William  S.  Paley 
bas  urged  that  regulation  and  super¬ 
vision  of  radio  broadcasting  be  placed 
in  separate  commissions. 

The  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  speaking  through  President 
Neville  Miller,  placed  its  argument  for 


revision  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  on  the  fact  that  it  is  16 
years  old  and,  because  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  of  radio  in  that  in¬ 
terim,  must  be  brou^t  up  to  date. 

Commissioner  Craven’s  forecast  of 
an  early  ruling  against  newspaper 
publishers  said  his  prediction  was 
based  upon  conversations  within  the 
Commission.  No  newspaper  applicant 
has  been  permitted  to  state  his  case 
since  March  10,  1941. 

■ 

Pulp,  Paper  Industry 
To  Spend  $200,000,000 

A  total  of  $200,000,000,  an  average  of 
$340,000  per  company,  will  be  spent 
by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
the  U.  S.  in  the  first  post-war  year 
for  the  modernization  of  mill  madiin- 
ery  and  equipment,  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  the  Paper  Mill  News. 

In  addition  to  modernization  by  the 
approximately  600  U.  S.  pulp  and 
paper  companies,  the  building  of  new 
mUls  to  manufacture  newsprint,  pa¬ 
perboard,  and  insulating  board  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  South. 

Many  of  the  representative  cross- 
section  of  paper  companies  answering 
the  questionnaire  indicated  they  were 
placing  orders  for  post-war  installa¬ 
tion  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

■ 

Government  Called 
Our  No.  1  Publisher 

Washington,  Dec.  1. — The  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  the  Nation’s  No.  1 
publisher,  according  to  Rep.  Marion 
T.  Bennett  of  Missouri,  who  has 
backed  his  cemtention  by  listing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  titles  of  441 
publications. 

Bennett  quoted  Public  Printer 
Augustus  E.  Giegengack  as  fixing  the 
government  agencies’  paper  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  last  fiscal  year  at  I6I4II 
tons,  or  40  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  40  per  cent  in¬ 
crease,  he  pointed  out,  was  coincident 
with  an  enforced  15  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  newsprint  quotas  to  news¬ 
papers,  soon  to  be  made  23  per  cent. 

Of  the  listed  official  publications,  241 


are  issued  monthly,  nine  daUy,  one  on 
alternating  days,  48  weekly,  12  bi¬ 
weekly,  eight  bi-monthly,  33  quar¬ 
terly,  three  semiannually,  ^  annually, 
two  bienially,  63  seasonally,  and  one 
three  times  a  year. 

Rep.  Bennett  compiled  his  list  after 
OWI  Director  Elmer  Davis  had  re¬ 
quested  proof  supporting  the  Con¬ 
gressman’s  statement,  in  an  eartler 
speech,  that  the  Government  leads  the 
nation  in  publishing  output. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune 
Tests  "Ersatz"  Paper 

Chicago,  Nov.  29. — Leaders  in  the 
publishing  and  printing  industry,  to¬ 
gether  with  publishers  and  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendents  of  Chicago  and 
nearby  city  newspapers  witnessed  sev¬ 
eral  experimental  press  runs  utilizing 
newsprint  made  from  waste  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  press 
room  here  this  afternoon. 

The  experiment,  similar  to  the  one 
held  recently  by  the  New  York  News, 
was  witnessed  by  more  than  50  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
Tribune’s  drive  to  provide  a  solution 
to  wartime  publishing  problems  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  newi^rint  restrictions,  the 
press  runs  were  made  under  normal 
operation  conditions  to  find  out  how 
the  product  made  from  various  for¬ 
mulas  stands  up  during  printing  and 
to  show  how  the  printed  copies  com¬ 
pare  in  color  and  formation  with 
standard  newsprint. 

John  W.  Park,  Tribune  production 
manager,  was  in  charge  of  the  dem¬ 
onstration.  Several  thousand  copies 
of  a  four-page  dummy  newspaper 
were  run  through  Tribune  presses 
supplied  with  six  different  types  of 
newsprint  rolls,  including  two  of 
standard  grade  and  four  of  the  waste- 
paper  tsrpe. 

'Die  first  was  on  paper  containing 
10%  imde-inked  old  newspapers,  and 
90%  new  pulp;  second  of  23%  de- 
inked  neivspapers  and  the  remainder 
new  pulp;  third  on  paper  containing 
20%  unde-inked  old  newspapers  and 
the  remainder  new  pulp.  The  fourth 
test  contained  45%  de-inked  news¬ 
papers  and  the  remainder  new  pulp. 

EFFECTS  PAPER  SAVING 

A  saving  of  2Vi  tons  of  newsprint 
weekly  has  been  effected  by  reduction 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sunday  Union 
magazine  section  from  eight  standard 
size  pages  to  eight  tabloid  pages. 


INew  York  Mirror 
fNames  Neville 
Executive  Editor 

Chief  Editorial  Writer 
Assumes  New  Post  .  .  . 
Former  Denver  Newsman 

Glenn  Neville,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Mirror,  assumed 
new  duties  as  the  executive  editor 
Nov.  29.  He  went 
to  the  night  staff 
of  the  Mirror 
from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News, 

Denver,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1936,  and  in 
rapid  succession 
became  rewrite 
man,  copy  reader, 
night  city  desk 
man,  and  finally 
chief  editorial 
writer  when 
Reagan  McCrary 
joined  the  Army 
about  a  year  ago. 

Neville,  who  is  37  years  old,  was 
born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  but  moved  at 
the  age  of  four  years  to  Denver,  where 
he  attended  public  schools  and  the 
University  of  Denver.  Although  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  liberal  arts  college  there, 
he  claims  his  chief  study  was  football. 

After  editing  the  year  book  and 
graduating,  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  on 
a  trip  to  the  Orient,  and  two  articles 
he  wrote  about  his  experiences,  one  of 
which  was  published  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  led  to  his  employment 
by  that  paper  Christmas,  1927. 

Except  for  a  brief  publicity  venture 
he  remained  with  the  News  as  police 
reporter,  state  house  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist,  and  finally  city  editor  until  he 
joined  the  Mirror  st^  nearly  eight 
years  ago. 

In  his  present  assignment  beside 
Jack  Lait,  editor,  and  Hinson  Stiles, 
managing  editor,  he  will  function  with 
all  editorial  branches. 

CUTS  STOCK  TABLES 

Publication  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  of  tables  listing  the  weekly 
range  of  prices  on  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  stock  exchanges  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  as  a  necessary  step  in  con¬ 
serving  newsprint. 


Glenn  Neville 
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Repatriated  Newsmen 
Tell  Of  Life  in  Jap  Prison 

Home  After  Two  Years  of  Internment/  They 
Relate  Tales  of  Physical  Hardships  .  .  . 

Few  Dwell  on  Atrocity  Angle 


AD  COUNCIL  OPPOSES  BANKHEAD.  CANNON  BILLS 

ENACTMENT  of  the  Bankhead  Bill,  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  or  the 
related  Cannon  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  will 
hinder  the  war  effort,  the  War  Advertising  Council  declared  Dec.  2  in  a  state¬ 
ment  opposing  the  measures.  Both  provide  for  government-paid  advertising 
of  war  bonds.  “No  matter  what  the  motives  of  their  proponents,  either  of 
these  bills  will  be  vicious  and  dangerous  in  its  effects,”  the  Council  asserted. 
“It  will  not  promote  the  war  objectives  declared  to  be  its  purpose,  but  will 
hinder  them.  It  will  not  produce  a  sound  government  advertising  program, 
but  a  wasteful  one.  It  will  not  forward  the  permanent  interests  of  the  small¬ 
town  press,  but  will  hurt  them.”  The  Council  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  advertisers,  all  advertising  mediums,  and  the  advertising 
agencies  of  the  country.  The  Council  believes  that  either  of  these  bills,  if 
they  become  law,  will  put  the  use  of  advertising  by  government  upon  a 
subsidy  basis  instead  of  a  business  basis. 

COUNSEL  TO  MEET  BEFORE  COURT  ON  AP  CASE 

COUNSEL  for  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
scheduled  to  meet  Dec.  3  with  the  three-man  Expediting  Court — Judges 
Learned  Hand,  Augustus  N.  Hand  and  Thomas  W.  Swan — which  handed  down 
in  October  the  decisions  on  the  Government’s  suit  against  the  AP,  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  the  case.  Representing  the  AP  are  expected  to  be  Tim¬ 
othy  N.  Pfeiffer,  Morris  Hadley,  of  Milbank,  Tweed  &  Hope,  and  John  T. 
Cahill,  of  Wright,  Gordon,  Zachry,  Parlin  &  Cahill  who  just  has  been 
retained  as  associated  counsel.  John  Henry  Lewin  and  Harold  Rugg  will 
appear  for  the  Government. 


A  SMALL  GROUP  of  restrained  but 

happy  newsmen  and  their  families 
stepped  from  the  Swedish  liner  Grips- 
holm  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  1 — 
home  after  a  voyage  half  around  the 
the  world — repatriated  after  two  years 
as  prisoners  of  the  Japanese  in  Manila 
and  Shanghai. 

Their  stories  weren’t  as  graphic  or 
horrifying  as  those  related  by  the  first 
newsmen  repatriates  from  Jap-held 
territory  when  they  returned  to  the 
U.S.  in  August,  1942;  they  couldn’t  be. 
Their  mouths,  figuratively,  had  been 
taped  by  Jap  authorities  ^fore  they 
boarded  ship  under  reprisal  threats 
against  those  American  nationals  still 
interned. 

No  Hint  of  Atrecitiot 

They  dealt  mainly  with  physical 
hardships — the  subnormal  diet  on 
which  they  were  forced  to  subsist, 
lack  of  everyday  necessities,  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  medical  facilities, 
enforced  idleness  and  myriad  other 
tribulations.  But  little  hint  of  atrocity. 

In  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  repatri¬ 
ates  is  in  keeping  with  what  the  State 
Department  has  proposed  since  this 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  announced, 
namely,  that  repatriates  hush-hush 
any  horror  talk. 

Fourth  Estaters  who  returned  in¬ 
clude;  Ray  Cronin,  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  in  Manila,  and  Mrs. 
Cronin;  Russell  Brines,  AP,  Mrs. 
Brines  and  daughter,  Coralie;  Ber¬ 
nard  Covit,  United  Press;  Karl  Von 
Wiegand,  Hearst  Newspapers,  and 
Lady  Grace  Drummond  Hay,  British 
newspaper  woman;  Royal  Arch  Gun¬ 
nison,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
and  Mrs.  Gunnison;  Carl  Mydans  and 
Mrs.  Mydans,  Time-Life;  and  Marc  T. 
Green,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

The  most  graphic  picture  of  life 
under  the  Japs  was  given  by  Mr. 
Cronin.  Told  exclusively  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Cronin  related: 

Cronin  Telit  Story 

“When  the  Japanese  blitzed  their 
way  through  East  Asia  to  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  Australia  back  in  those  dismal 
days  of  December,  1941,  they  gave 
special  ‘reprisal’  attentions  to  their 
most  bitter  pre-war  critics  among 
American  and  British  newspapermen 
who  fell  into  their  hands. 

“Most  of  the  newsmen  captured  by 
the  Japs  were  NOT  abused  and  were 
left  alone  by  the  hated  Military  Police 
and  their  short-cropped  intelligence 
service  bouncers.  Those  who  were 
taken  in  for  ‘special  attention’  were 
very  lucky  to  survive  the  trials  and 
the  ordeals  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  slant-eyed  MPs. 

“As  in  most  other  things,  the  Japs 
were  inconsistent  in  their  treatment 
of  captured  newsmen.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  pre-war  damage  to  their 
cause  through  newspaper  publicity 
was  strictly  local.  Therefore  they  did 
not  molest  or  mistreat  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  world  press  associations  and 
correspondents  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  in  other  lands.  Their  hatred 
was  vented  upon  newsmen  whose 
newspapers  circulated  in  localized 
fields,  such  as  Manila. 

“I  need  not  tell  you  the  story  of  my 
friend  J.  B.  Powell,  the  American 
writer  who,  through  his  China  Weekly 
Rei'iew  of  Shanghai,  was  considered 


among  the  foremost  of  the  anti-Jap 
writers.  J.  B.  came  out  of  it  with  a 
foot  missing.  Knowing  the  Japs  as 
I  do  I  would  have  bet  odds  that  J.  B. 
would  never  get  out  alive.  The  fact 
that  he  did  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

“Three  Manila  newsmen  came 
mighty  close  to  ‘thirty’  after  the  Japs 
removed  them  to  Fort  Santiago,  for¬ 
mer  headquarters  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Philippine  Department, 
U.S.  Army.  The  Japs  used  the  old 
Spanish  fort  for  the  imprisonment  of 
‘special’  prisoners.  These  included 
Roy  C.  Bennett,  manager  and  editor 
of  the  Manila  Daily  Bulletin,  former 
newsman  of  Philadelphia  and  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.;  H.  McCullough-Dick,  aged 
British  owner  of  the  Philippine  Free 
Press;  and  Theo  Rogers,  an  American, 
also  of  the  Free  Press. 

Little  Talk  of  Troatmont 

“I  know  personally  that  it’s  hard  to 
change  Bennett’s  mind.  That’s  why 
he  remained  in  a  filthy  bug-ridden 
cell  at  Fort  Santiago  for  more  than 
a  year.  Roy  earned  the  enmity  of 
Manila  Japs  in  pre-war  days  and  was 
among  the  first  seized  by  the  Nip 
MPs  when  they  entered  the  city. 
They  must  have  tired  of  treating  him 
as  a  ‘special’  prisoner  for  they  dumped 
him  into  our  Santo  Tomas  internment 
camp,  more  dead  than  alive,  last  sum¬ 
mer.  He  had  beri-beri  and  dysentery. 
He  didn’t  hardly  cast  a  shadow.  But 
he  pulled  through  it  and  when  I  last 
saw  him  Sept.  25,  he  was  well  on  the 
road  to  normal. 

“In  spite  of  his  age — better  than 
three  score  and  ten — McCulIough- 
Dick  also  landed  in  the  fort.  His  Free 
Press  was  outspokenly  anti-Jap  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  A  year  later  he  was 
rushed  to  an  outside  hospital.  ‘The 
doctors  did  not  think  he  would  sur¬ 
vive.  He  was  alive  and  fairly  well 
when  I  last  heard  of  him  a,  few  days 
before  leaving  Santo  Tomas  to  board 
a  repatriation  ship. 

“Theo  Rogers,  manager  of  the  Free 
Press,  was  among  the  early  ‘guests’ 
at  the  fort.  He  was  in  bad  shape  when 
he  reached  Santo  Tomas  after  several 
months  of  ‘special’  treatment,  Theo 
was  back  to  normal  within  a  few 
months. 


AP  Awaits  Filing 
Of  ludgment  By  Court 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  Nov.  20  carries  on  page 
10  the  full  text  of  the  wording  of  the 
judgment  proposed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  the  AP  suit.  In 
this  account  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the 
Government  draft  of  what  they  think 
the  judgment  should  be. 

However,  an  editorial  on  page  28 
headed  “The  A.  P.  Judgment”  gives 
the  impression  that  the  Government’s 
proposals  are  the  actual  judgment. 

The  judgment  itself  will  be  issued 
by  the  court  after  considering  both  the 
Government’s  proposals  and  the 
counter-proposals  to  be  submitted 
within  30  days  of  Nov.  12th  by  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Associated  Press.  Though 
the  final  decree  may  contain  all  or 


“As  was  to  be  expected  these  men 
did  NOT  discuss  their  treatment  at 
the  fort.  So  far  as  we  were  concerned 
they  did  NOT  need  to  speak.  Their 
outward  physical  appearance  told  the 
entire  story. 

“H.  Ford  Wilkins,  news  editor  of 
the  Manila  Daily  Bulletin  and  Philip¬ 
pine  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  ‘registered’  at  the  old  fort  for 
a  few  days  early  in  May,  after  the 
Doolittle  raid  on  Tokyo.  Ford  was 
picked  up  outside  by  the  MPs  to¬ 
gether  with  about  80  other  United 
Nations  nationals.  He  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  outside  because  of  an 
illness  that  dated  back  to  before  the 
war.  In  spite  of  his  bad  physical  con¬ 
dition  he  was  pushed  around  a  bit, 
then  was  reinterned  at  Santo  Tomas. 
He  was  in  fair  shape  when  I  bid  him 
farewell  late  last  September. 

“Other  news  field  internees  in  the 
Manila  camp  included  Russell  Brines, 
AP;  Bert  Covit,  U.P.;  Mark  Green, 
specials;  Robert  Y.  Robb,  Free  Press 
and  INS;  Jack  Percival,  Sydney  Herald 
and  London  Chronicle;  R.  A.  G.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Reuters;  David  T.  Boguslav,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  wife  Peggy,  of 
Manila  Tribune;  Carl  Mydans  and  wife 
Shelly,  of  Life  and  Time,  respectively; 
Royal  Arch  Gunnison  of  Collier’s  and 
NANA,  respectively;  Bert  Silen  and 
Don  Belile,  radio  commenators.  Franz 
Weisblatt,  U.P.,  is  in  a  prison  camp 
for  soldiers.  He  was  wounded  by 
shrapnel  as  USAFFTl  forces  fell  back 
to  Bataan. 

“Brines,  Covit,  the  Mydans  and  the 
Gunnisons  ‘graduated’  from  Santo 
Tomas  after  less  than  a  year  and  were 


part  of  either  group  of  proposals  that 
question  will  be  decided  by  the  court. 
Until  the  court  itself  shall  enter  its  de¬ 
cree,  and  not  until  then,  does  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  60  days  commence  to  run  dur¬ 
ing  which  both  the  Government  and 
the  Associated  Press  may  determine 
whether  an  appeal  shall  be  taken. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
directors  present  at  the  October  Board 
meeting,  and  of  counsel  for  several  of 
the  defendants  there  present,  that  un¬ 
til  the  actual  decree  is  in  hand  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  considered  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  future  procedure.  The 
Board  was  advised  that  in  the  mean¬ 
time  no  rights  of  the  Associated  Press 
or  of  the  individual  defendants  are 
prejudiced. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  McLean, 
President,  The  Associated  Press. 


taken  to  Shanghai  where  they  were 
‘jailed’  a  second  time  when  the  Nan¬ 
king  puppet  regime  declared  war  on 
the  U.  S. 

“Another  writer  who  arrived  on  the 
Gripskolm  was  ‘Mickey’  Hahn,  for¬ 
merly  of  INS.  She  and  her  baby  were 
repatriated  from  Hongkong. 

“I  had  several  brushes  with  the 
MP’s  in  Manila  but  fortunately  es¬ 
caped  a  trip  to  Fort  Santiago.  In  one 
instance  the  Jap  strongarmers  threat¬ 
ened  to  ‘refresh  my  memory’  but  did 
not  use  force. 

“The  news  writers  who  came  out  on 
the  Gripsholm  were  given  a  fine  tooth 
combing  by  the  Japs.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  bring  out  notes  or  writ¬ 
ten  copy  or  any  printed  matter.  Some 
material  was  smuggled  but  for  the 
most  part  the  writers  had  to  dig  back 
into  their  memories  for  two  years  to 
tell  the  story  of  East  Asia  under  Jap 
rule.” 

Japs  Run  English  Papers 

Mr.  Covit,  who  was  interned  along 
with  3,500  others  at  the  hastily- 
established  Santo  Tomas  Internment 
Camp  outside  of  Manila  on  Jan.  6, 
1942,  said  life  in  camp  at  first  was 
extremely  difficult — little  or  no  food, 
people  sleeping  on  the  cement  floors, 
mosquitoes,  lack  of  toilet  and  wash¬ 
ing  facilities  and  general  terrorization 
by  Jap  guards.  His  story  continues: 

“However,  we  organized,  took  hold 
of  things  and  in  continuous  ‘word 
battles’  with  authorities  managed  to 
get  some  semblance  of  order  and 
minimum  of  required  food  and  neces¬ 
sities. 

“In  September,  1942,  the  Japanese 
authorities  allowed  about  100  of  the 
internees  to  make  the  trip  to  Shang¬ 
hai  on  a  small  Jap  freighter,  ostens¬ 
ibly  to  be  repatriated.  There  were 
altogether  six  of  us  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple.  The  10-day  trip  was  a  minor  saga 
of  hardship,  discomfort,  cockroaches, 
seaweed  and  rice  and  fish. 

“But  arriving  in  Shanghai  we  were 
turned  loose,  and  during  that  time  1 
was  able  to  get  around  and  see  what 
the  Japs  had  done  to  this  once  so 
proud  and  lovely  city  on  the  Whang- 
poo  River.  As  in  every  one  of  their 
conquered  territories  the  Japs  have 
moved  in  completely,  penetrating  into 
every  single  phase  of  the  life  of 
the  place,  economically,  industrially, 
financially  and  over  all  of  course  in 
the  military  sense. 

“Interesting,  too,  is  the  way  they 
have  continued  running  English- 
language  newspapers  in  the  con¬ 
quered  cities  of  Shanghai,  Hongkong. 
Manila  and  Singapore  (Shonan  City) 
Serviced  by  Domei  News  Agency  and 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Xhis  message  on  the  wartime  services  of  the 
press  will  be  read  by  the  general  public 
and  by  business  and  government  executives. 
It  appears  in  a  list  of  advertising  media 
regularly  used  by  The  Evening  Bulletin. 


Christmas  by  proxy 


It’s  a  strange  paradox  that  so  many 
are  spending  this  Christmas  away 
from  home  because  they  so  much 
like  to  spend  Christmas  at  home. 

For  home,  family,  a  place  to  hang 
the  old  battered  hat,  these  as  much 
as  anything  are  symbolic  of  freedom 
to  the  average  American  citizen. 

We  see  and  hear  proof  of  it  around 
us  every  day.  Typical  example:  The 
bride  or  mother  who  is  “keeping  the 


house  in  order”  for  him.  It  might  be 
easier  to  live  in  a  smaller  place.  It 
might  even  be  sensible  to  break  up 
housekeeping  for  the  duration.  But 
he  wants  it  this  way.  And  he,  along 
with  thousands  of  fellow  men  at 
arms,  is  writing  these  words  about 
now:  Have  a  nice  Christmas  holiday 
—  ril  he  home  with  you  in  spirit. 

In  a  nation  of  honu'  lovers,  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  more  than  ordinarily  a 

In  Philadelphia  — 


city  of  homes.  And  The  Evening 
Bulletin  is  more  than  ordinarily  a 
newspaper  of  the  home.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  excess  of  600,000,  largest 
evening  newspaper  circulation  in 
America.  It  goes  home  in  the  city 
of  homes,  is  read  by  4  out  of  5  Phila¬ 
delphia  families.  It  is  the  leading 
Philadelphia  newspaper — has  been 
the  leader  for  38  consecutive  years. 


•k  Buy  more  War  Sbmps  from  your  newspaper  boy 


nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


fold  up.  There  were  literally  hun-  Aid  Scrap  Drive  paper  the  story  of  the  homecomiai 

dreds  of  calls  from  persons  taking  the  THE  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-  preparations.  At  noon  the  same^ 
predicting  Jimmie  seriously.  Times  has  adopted  an  unusual  the  Journal’s  Chicago  correspondeat 

"  method  of  publicizing  the  coming  phoned  that  he  had  just  interviewed 

EX'CON  SLAYS  2  waste  paper  drive.  Along  the  fold  or  Bong  on  his  arrival  there  and  that 

, ,  r»ftDC  left-hand  side  of  the  front  page  is  the  captain  was  planning  to  leave 

KILLED  BT  COrd  carried  the  single  line  message:  “Save  shortly  for  Poplar  by  bus. 

Headline  in  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Evening  Courier,  jyjg — J  PAPER — I  am  ammunition  Not  willing  tO  let  the  Story  drop 

To  make  sure  they  stayed  dead,  no  for  war  —  DON’T  WASTE  OR  so  easily,  the  paper  located  Bong  ia 

doubt.  THROW  ME  AWAY.”  This  line  is  Chicago  and  persuaded  him  to  take  i 

carried  twice — above  and  below  the  train  to  Milwaukee  from  which  the 

center  of  the  page.  It  is  also  carried  paper  agreed  to  convey  him  by  car 

on  the  right  hand  side,  or  fold  side,  to  Poplar.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Mil- 

of  the  back  page  of  the  first  section,  waukee  the  fiying  ace  was  taken  to 

According  to  Basil  Brewer,  pub-  the  Journal  office  where  a  color  pho- 

lisher,  it  is  accomplished  by  using  an  tograph  was  taken,  and  once  more  he 

ordinary  double  page  form,  chase,  and  resumed  his  journey,  this  time  accom- 

casting  box.  panied  by  another  Journal  reporter 

and  a  photographer.  Their  midnight 
arrival  in  Poplar  was  celebrated  by  a 
band  and  an  excited  group  of  relatives, 
neighbors  and  newspapermen,  and  the 
next  day  the  reporter’s  story  of  the 
trip  and  homecoming  appeared  in  the 
Journal  accompanied  by  ^acQuarrie's 
“preparation”  feature  in  a  “before 


to  emew  someuung.  wnen  i  m  tnrougn  Complaint  Bureau 
eating,  I  take  them  back  .,1. 

Fifty-six  minutes  later  the  AP  sent  A  NOV^  “complamt  b^MU 
the  following:  “Eliminate  woman  bor-  been  initiat^  by  the  PhilaMiphia 
rowing  false  teeth.  Taste  questioned."  Daily  News  whim  mvites  riders  to 

_  _  ■  send  their  “kicks  and  growls  when 

JERRY  KLUTTZ  of  the  Washington  they  involve  affairs  that  may  be  rem- 
Post  has  amassed  some  choice  red  edied  by  an  appeal  to  the  civic  author-  From  the  battlefront  in  New  Guinea 
tape  language  supplied  by  government  ities  When  a  citizen  writes  to  say  to  a  homefront  in  Northern  Wisconsin 
employes  in  Washington.  Here  are  there  is  a  big  hole  in  the  street  in  front  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  through  the 
some  of  the  choicer  bits:  of  his  home,  or  rubbish  that  the  trash  medium  of  four  of  its  own  reporters, 

“Under  consideration.”  Never  heard  men  haven’t  removed,  the  News’  covered  the  start,  the  home  stretch 
of  it  “Friend  of  the  People”  gets  on  the  and  the  finish  of  ffie  homeward  jour- 

“Under  active  consideration.”  Will  telephone  to  City  Hall  with  the  com-  ney  of  Capt  Richard  I.  Bong,  Wis- 
have  a  shot  at  finding  it  in  the  files.  plaint.  The  “tip,”  together  with  the  consin  native  who  became  the  leading 
“Concur  generally.”  Haven’t  read  fact  every  knock  gets  publicity,  is  Southwest  Pacific  ace  by  knocking 
the  document  and  don’t  want  to  be  bringing  about  a  lot  of  improvements  down  21  Jap  planes.  Robert  J.  Doyle, 
botmd  by  anything  I  say.  in  the  Quaker  City.  Journal  war  correspondent  in  New 

“In  conference.”  Gone  out— don’t 
know  where  he  is.  Ad( 

“Kindly  expedite  reply.”  For  God’s  -.jj- 
sake,  try  to  find  the  papers. 

“File  this.”  Lose  it,  if  possible. 

LIEUT.  GENERAL  WILLIAM  S. 

KNUDSEN  visited  the  Wright  Aero- 
nautical  Corporation  plant  near  Cin- 
dnnati  recently.  The  Wright  at  the 
Moment,  official  publication  of  the  8®”' 
plant,  tells  about  it  in  the  following  bi  S 
headline:  civil 

GEN.  KNUDSEN  VISITS  WAC; 

NOTES  IMPROVEMENT 


Bong’s  arrival  just  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  gotten  his  story,  rmtil  noon  on 
Nov.  17  whereupon  he  frantically 
phoned  the  paper  from  a  forest  ranger 
_.  JJT,-  u-innnA  Station,  questioning,  “Hey!  Did  you 

n:5.  j;d 

The  i>aper  immediately  contacted  OPENS  25TH  XMAS  FUND 

Gordon  MacQuarrie,  its  outdoor  edi-  Asking  $996.50  in  contributions  for 
tor,  who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bong’s  the  10  neediest  cases,  the  Hudson 
home  near  Poplar,  Wis.,  preparing  to  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star  opened  its  25th  an- 
cover  the  deer  season,  and  on  Nov.  16  nual  Stocking  Fimd  Nov.  30  for  needy 
he  got  from  Mrs.  Bong  and  wired  the  families. 


BELIEVED  to  be  the  shortest  edi¬ 
torial  which  ever  appeared  in  a 
Canadian  newspaper,  the  following  ap¬ 
peared  in  Toronto  Financial  Post, 
Nov.  27: 

ONE  SENTENCE  EDITORIAL 
But  who  did  kill  Sir  Harry  Oakes? 


THIS  IS  Montreal  as  portrayed  in  the 
“personal”  ad  colunm  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald,  Nov.  29: 

A  BLONDE  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  fed 
up  with  her  present  circle  of  male  acquaint¬ 
ances,  is  in  search  of  new  experiences.  Box 
8271  Herald  Office.  293* 


Book  of  Letters 

THE  Martinsville  (Va.)  Daily  Bulletin 
its  Nov.  25  issue  published  a 
darting  40-page  tabloid  “Book  of  Letters  to 
Service  Men  and  Women.”  With  76 

-  photos  of  local  service  men  on  the 

front  and  back  pages,  the  issue  con- 
No  impertinent  answers  considered.  Box  8273  tained  only  full  pagO  ads  of  local  incr- 

Herald  Office. _ 29  34  chants  and  industries.  The  ads  were 

BUSINESS  MAN,  40.  would  like  companion  devoted  to  letters  to  the  service  men 
with  quiet  apartment  where  he  could  relax  for  and  women  from  the  advertisers,  and 
a  couple  ci  hours  a  week.  Own  house  too  letters  were  either  inspirational, 
noisy.  Enclose  photo  and  phone  number  please.  .  ,  j  .  .  ..  "  l  ^ 

Box  6886,  Herald  Office.  26-34  or  contained  information  on  home- 

-  town  people,  places  and  events. 

TkT  uTo  •.  "  a  fm.  1 _ I J  According  to  Fred  H.  Thompson, 

IN  ms  write-up  of  a  TOianksgit^  advertising  manager,  “It’s  the  bestex- 
Day  footbaU  game  ^^fen  ^o  business  I  ever  sold;  practically 
high  sch^l  teams  m  I^uisvpe  of  his-  man^acturere 

‘I «nd  other  non-advertisers.  Here’s 
of  the  ^isvillc  Times  sports  staff  ^ow:  Make  up  a  tabloid  (or  standard 
gl^l^  for  all  who  would  read  over  ^  preferred)  dummy,  using 

pr^ctii^  the  exact  score.  Said  Jim-  photos  of  serv- 

mie  in  his  story.  ^gmen  from  your  own 

‘"rhere  was  another  victory,  too—  community.  (These  can  be  easily 
this  department  over  its  hecklers,  obtained  from  the  current  year’s 
The  Male  victory  over  Manual  was  morgue.)  Sketch  in  a  letterhead  or 
called  (Wednesday),  the  three  touch-  two.  Explain  the  idea  from  a  human 
down  margin  was  called,  and  the  ex-  interest  angle  .  .  .  NOT  from  an  AD- 
act  score  was  called.  Anyone  wishing  VERTISING  angle,  and  go  on  from 
to  know  when  the  Axis  will  collapse  there.  If  your  newspaper  doesn’t 
inay^call  Wabash  2211.  Just  any  have  typewriter  type,  either  order  a 

font  or  two,  or  have  the  letters,  with 
And  all  that  night,  the  next  day  and  letterhead,  engraved.  If  fte  entire 
night,  and  the  next  the  Wabash  2211  letter  has  to  be  engraved,  charge  ex¬ 
phones  of  the  Times  and  the  Courier-  tra  for  engraving  costs.  I  sold  the  38 
Journal  kept  ringing,  wanting  to  know  letters  for  $50  net,  per  page.  Our  reg- 
the  exact  date  when  the  Axis  woxild  ular  space  rate  is  60c  per  inch.” 


AM  ALSO  A  LADV,  30,  and  quite  able  to 
pass  in  a  crowd  but  I  ain^t  nobody’s  <1-. 

Any  respectable  gentleman  in  similar  fix  write 
Box  8272  Herald  Office.  29-33 


.nttemen'- 

.  WO  occaoW*  ’ 
jm  either 
,ae  one  posh""'’ 
^issMittetth® 

,r  aranipar'"'* 
.sareaoh'ohera 
her  babies 


rcaVitN  ano  ** 
jttorgott*'""' 
5,  the  thinQS ! 

jedasneortru' 


This  one  is  simple,  tfue 
and  easy  to  remember 


®I)e  ^tjcniug 


WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK  1171;  Dan  A  Corroll 
110  E.  42nd  St.,  AShlond  4  8690 
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NEA  Deserts  Bankhead 
Bill.  Backs  HR  3693 

|  Opposed  to  Amended  Measure  Cutting  Appro¬ 

priation  in  Holt  It  Supports  Revised  Bill 
Introduced  by  Representative  Cannon 

By  ED  M.  ANDERSON 
[  Chairman.  Legislcrtive  Committee, 

'  Notional  Editorial  Association 


THE  National  Editorial  Asaociation  is 

opposed  to  both  the  Reed  and  Van- 
denberg  amendments  to  the  Bankhead 
government-paid  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  bill  and  will  continue  to  urge  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  a  measure  authorizing 
the  Treasury  Department  to  advertise 
war  bonds  in  all  newspapers. 

Immediately  upon  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill,  we  contacted  Representa¬ 
tive  Clarence  Cannon  and  requested 
that  he  introduce  in  the  House  an 
amended  bill  similar  to  the  one  that 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  He  readily 
agreed  and  the  revised  HR  Bill,  No. 
3693.  was  introduced  the  next  day. 

When  hearings  are  started  on  this 
bill  before  the  Ways  and  Means  com¬ 
mittee  Friday,  December  3,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  NEA  will  insist  on  the 
passage  of  the  Cannon  act  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  annual  expenditure  of 
between  $25^000,000  and  ^0,000,000  in 
all  newspapers  that  have  second-class 
mailing  permits,  with  one-half  of  it  to 
be  spent  in  newspapers  published  in 
towns  and  cities  of  10,000  population 
and  less  and  one-half  in  newspapers 
in  cities  of  over  10,000  population. 

While  it  is  true  that  because  of 
population  floor  limits,  over  half  of 
the  people  of  the  nation  are  not  being 
directly  and  effectively  reached  by 
nationally-sponsored  war  bond  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  NEA  does  not  believe 
the  government  should  use  only  the 
non-dailies  and  the  small  dailies  in 
towns  of  10,000  and  less. 

Of  course  it  is  in  these  communities 
that  the  advertising  is  needed  most, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  maintain  that 
sponsored  bond  advertising  in  all 
newspapers,  including  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  should  be  supplemented  by 
paid  government  copy,  carrying  the 
government’s  own  official  messages 
and  appeals,  signed  by  the  Treasiuy. 

We  have  and  will  continue  to  con¬ 
tend  that  such  a  businesslike  program 
will  produce  far  greater  residts  than 
do  the  messages  that  appear  over  the 
signatures  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

It  seems  to  us  Aat  what  the  larger 
daily  newspapers  need  is  not  more 
War  Bond  advertising,  but  high  qual¬ 
ity,  effective  and  official  government 
advertising.  The  American  people  are 
patriotic  and  will  respond  to  any  call 
made  by  their  government. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  bond 
advertising  in  the  past  has  been  the 
lack  of  preparation  of  copy  by  expert 
advertising  men  and  we  favor  author¬ 
izing  the  Treasury,  if  it  so  desires,  to 
select  advertising  agencies  to  help  do 
this  vitally  important  job.  For  that 
reason  we  oppose  the  Vandenberg 
amendment. 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  dangerous 
threat  to  the  national  welfare  is  infla¬ 
tion  and  'one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
combat  this  threat  is  for  every  person 
who  has  an  income  to  invest  hb  sur¬ 
plus  money  in  War  Bonds.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  needs  to  borrow  from  the 
people  thb  year  approximately  64 
billion  dollars  and  reliable  estimates 
indicate  that  the  surplus  income  will 
exceed  that  amount. 

Largely  because  of  the  government’s 
failure  to  utilize  the  most  effective 


weapon  in  the  nation,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  sale  of  bonds  to  in¬ 
dividuals  b  seriously  and  dangerously 
lagging.  The  Treasury  recognizes  thb 
in  annoimcing  that  during  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  Drive  major  emphasb  will 
be  placed  upon  the  sale  of  small  bonds 
to  individuals. 

Therefore,  it  b  imperative  that  the 
Bankhead-Cannon  bills  be  passed  im- 
medbtely  so  that  the  advertising  can 
be  started  on  or  before  the  fourth 
loan  drive  begins  on  January  18. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
business  and  industrbl  establishmente 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
10,000  people,  the  weekly  and  small 
daily  newspapers  have  been  unable  to 
secure  an  adequate  amoimt  of  local¬ 
ly  sponsored  advertbing  and  sales  re- 
sbtance  there  b  stiffening. 

National  advertisers  and  large  news¬ 
papers,  the  NEA  contends,  should 
have  already  realbed  the  fact  that  all 
salvage,  rationing,  bond  and  other 
wartime  campaigns  are  localized  by 
county  quotas,  county  committees, 
county  planning  and  that  the  success 
of  these  campaigns  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  county  or  small 
town  newspapers  which  have  far  more 
reader  interest  and  influence  in  their 
communities  than  do  any  other  pub¬ 
lications  or  media. 

All  government  agencies  have 
recognized  thb  and  have  continually 
showered  the  small  town  press  with 
releases  of  all  kinds  and  other  requesb 
for  free  space. 

These  small  papers  have  and  are 
devoting  their  every  resource  toward 
the  promotion  of  the  war  effort  on  the 
home  front  and  their  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  have  and  are  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  personal  time  and  effort  in 
making  these  local  campaigns  suc¬ 
cessful. 

They  do  not  want  and  will  not  have 
any  subsidy.  But  they  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  future  financial 
condition  of  this  nation  and  realize  the 
great  destruction  that  inflation  could 
and  may  bring. 

They  think  it  b  high  time  to  drain 
off  excess  spending,  to  combat  infla¬ 
tion  and  to  aid  in  paying  the  cosb  of 
war  through  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  citizens. 
And  they  think  government-paid 
newspaper  advertising  in  all  newspa- 
papers  will  accomplbh  thb  objective, 

Fred  Keefe,  N.  Y. 
Publisher,  Dies 

In  New  York  for  the  ’Thanksgiving 
holidays,  Fred  Keefe,  62,  publisher  of 
the  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News  and  the 
Beacon  News,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart 
attack  Nov.  26  in  hb  room  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore.  A  champion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  local  newspapers,  Mr. 
Keefe  took  the  lead  in  encourag¬ 
ing  industries  in  Orange  County  and 
making  the  Third  War  Loan  drive 
there  successful. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  H.  Keefe, 
who  founded  the  Newburgh  News  in 
1885,  four  years  after  Mr.  Keefe  was 
bom,  and  conducted  it  until  his  death 
in  1901.  Mr.  Keefe  himself  became 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 


paper  in  1925,  when  Frank  Gannett,* 
of  Rochester,  bought  a  half  interest  in 
it  from  Frederick  H.  Wilson. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Keefe 
served  as  a  member  of  the  advbory 
conunittee  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  devising  a  new  code  for  newspaper 
planb.  Another  time  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Legblative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Newspaper  Associations  of 
New  York,  at  which  time  the  present 
unified  system  of  charging  for  legal 
advertising  proportionate  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  newspapers  was  adopted  by 
the  State.  As  the  representative  of  the 
smaller  city  newspapers,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  mechanical  committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Davis  Says  WLB 
Orders  What  Goes 
In  Guild  Pacts 

Washington,  Nov.  30  —  Chairman 
William  H.  Davb  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  before  whose  agency  the  bsue 
of  maintenance  of  membei^ip  under 
guild  contracb  b  pending,  today  told 
a  House  committee  WLB  has  com¬ 
plete  authority  to  write  such  a  re¬ 
quirement  into  employer  -  employe 
agreemente. 

Publbher  witnesses  who  attended  a 
WLB  hearing  Oct.,  18,  at  which  the 
question  was  debated  for  several 
hours,  said  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  cannot  be  imposed  upon  editorial 
department  contracb,  if  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guaranty  of  a  free  press  b  to 
be  respected. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  Elisha  Han¬ 
son,  counsel,  said,  stands  in  a  pre¬ 
ferred  position  as  a  protection  to  the 
public  and  the  publbhers  are  only 
trustees  of  that  right.  Mr.  Hanson 
represented  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Company,  one  of  four  publishing 
corporations  which  had  requested  the 
hearing  as  a  means  of  settling  the 
policy. 

At  no  time  did  the  publbher  wit¬ 
nesses  and  attorneys  contend  that 
maintenance  of  membership  could  not 
properly  be  applied  to  other  indus¬ 
tries  or,  in  fact,  to  non-editorial 
branches  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
Also,  Chairman  Davis’  statement  to 
the  House  committee  did  not  touch  the 
issue  of  newspaper  contracb. 

Chairman  Davb  professed  to  find 
legal  basb  for  a  “union  security’’  order 
in  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act,  and 
before  that  in  the  executive  order  un¬ 
der  which  the  Board  functioned  before 
Congress  enacted  the  sbtute.  The 
mandate  to  the  Board  to  settle  labor 
dbputes  was  not  conditioned  upon  a 
settlement  minus  union  security,  he 
submitted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Chairman  Davb 
continued,  WLB  could  order  a  closed 
shop  if  the  wbdom  of  such  a  ruling 
seemed  indicated.  Maintenance  of 
membership,  he  asserted,  b  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  union  shop, 
which  the  unions  would  like  to  have, 
and  the  closed  shop  which  the  em¬ 
ployers,  in  many  instances,  would  like 
to  have. 

Davb  said  a  court  test  of  the  Board’s 
powers  would  be  welcome. 

Wayne  L.  Morse,  Board  member, 
replying  to  questions  put  by  Chair¬ 
man  Smith,  said  he  could  see  no  im¬ 
pediment  to  a  court  test  of  whether 
WLB  had  exceeded  ib  powers. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing,  Chair¬ 
man  Smith  said  of  the  Board  mem¬ 
bers: 

“They  have  been  doing  a  lot  of 
things  for  which  they  have  no  author¬ 
ity.  The  issuance  of  maintenance  of 
union  membership  orders  is  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  assumptions  of  author¬ 
ity  not  granted  by  Congress.” 
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chool  for  the 


Today  hundreds  of  graduates  of  The 
times  Air  Cadets’  “school  for  the  sky” 
are  serving  their  country  and  giving 
good  accounts  of  themselves. 

The  TIMES  Air  Cadet  Corps,  founded 
four  years  ago,  now  numbers  more 
than  40,000  boys  and  girls.  No  news¬ 
paper  air  organization  anywhere  even 


approaches  this  enrollment  figure. 
First  of  The  TIMES  Air  Cadets  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  in  the  war  was  Tech¬ 
nical  Sergeant  Carl  Olson,  who  has 
been  described  by  battle  correspond¬ 
ents  as  the  outstanding  air  hero  of  the 
Tunisian  campaign.  To  date  not  one 
boy  who  had  been  a  member  of  The 
TIMES  Air  Cadet  Corps,  with  training 


in  the  building  and  flying  of  model 
aircraft,  has  failed  to  pass  pilot  exam¬ 
inations  for  the  services. 

The  extraordinary  response  to  the  air 
training  program  of  The  TIMES  indi¬ 
cates  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
forward-looking,  homegoing  newspaper 
among  Chicago  families. 
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War  Ad  Councdl 
Mokes  Appeal  to 
Own  Profession 

Brochme  Soys  Advertising 
Be  Judged  After  War 
By  Actions  from  Now  On 

Asserting  that  “over-confidence  is 
America's  enemy  No.  1,”  and  urging 
the  advertising  profession  to  rid  its 
copy  of  braggadocio  and  increase  its 
tise  of  war- winning  information  to  the 
public,  the  War  Advertising  Council 
this  week  issued  a  brochure,  “They 
Are  Taking  Away  the  Sandbags,”  to 
the  country’s  business  leaders. 

The  presentation,  a  ringing  appeal 
to  the  profession  to  “get  back  some 
of  that  white  heat  it  had  right  after 
Pearl  Harbor”  and  thus  “help  America 
shorten  the  war  and  further  justify 
its  usefulness  and  integrity  as  a  pro¬ 
fession — ^war  or  peace,”  was  written 
by  Leo  Burnett,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  agency  which  bears  his  name, 
at  the  request  of  the  CounciL  It  was 
first  read  at  the  recent  war  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. 

Cifsc  Relaxotleas 

“For  soimd  military  reasons,”  the 
appeal  begins,  “the  dim-out  regula¬ 
tions  on  our  east  and  west  coasts  have 
been  relaxed. 

“Sandbags,  which  have  been  getting 
in  the  way  and  catching  dust,  are  be¬ 
ing  removed  from  the  corridors  of 
many  office  buildings.  Blackout  cur¬ 
tains  are  coming  down. 

“hlaybe  our  cities  are  practically 
safe  from  the  bombs  of  a  desperate 
Hitler.  Maybe  it’s  definite  that  the 
shrieking  shells  and  falling  plaster 
and  broken  civilians  are  just  over 
there — not  over  here. 

“But  as  they  are  taking  the  sand¬ 
bags  out  of  the  buildings  they  are 
putting  men  in  planes  and  tanks  and 
ships — and  on  foot — against  the  enemy 
— and  some  aren’t  coming  back. 

“They  are  pulling  down  the  black¬ 
out  curtains,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  pulling  men  out  of  homes  and 
changing  their  everyday  clothes  to  the 
uniforms  of  war. 

Time  to  Review 

“We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  advertising  industry  to  take  stock 
of  itself  in  relation  to  the  war  job.” 

The  brochure  continues,  telling  how 
just  two  years  ago  the  ANA  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  had  met  to  define  the  aims 
and  functions  of  advertising  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  force,  to  remove  some 
of  the  misconceptions  regarding  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  offer  cooperation  with 
the  defense  program.  However,  the 
news  of  Dec.  7,  1941,  interrupted  their 
plans,  a  committee  representing  both 
groups  went  to  Washington  at  Donald 
Nelson’s  urgent  request,  and  the  War 
Advertising  Council  had  its  inception. 

Despite  the  two  years  since,  in 
which  the  Council  feels  advertising  on 
the  whole  has  given  a  good  account 
of  itself,  the  presentation  emphasizes, 
“We  advertising  people  who  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  being  ‘molders  of  public 
opinion’  can  measure  our  post-war 
prestige,  not  by  anything  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  but  by  our  efforts 
from  here  on  out.” 

Following  the  statement,  “The  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  that  Germany  is  about 
ready  to  crack  up  and  that  mopping 
up  Japan  will  be  a  routine  job  is  in¬ 
sidiously  penetrating  the  public  mind,” 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  over- 
confidence,  is  a  list  of  a  few  “signs  of 
the  times,”  reiterating  such  facts  as 
that  when  Italy  surrendered,  Red 
Cross  Blood  Bank  aj^intments 


NAEA  RETAIL  GROUP  MEETS 

MEMBERS  of  tho  Nowspapor  Advertising  Council  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  its  initial  meeting  in  New  York  Nov.  27.  Pictured  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  were,  seated  left  to  right:  Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal,  second 
vice-president  of  NAEA;  William  Wallace,  Toronto  Star,  NAEA  president;  H.  H. 
McLean,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  chairman  of  the  previous  Retail  Promotion 
CommiHee;  and  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  Dayton  Daily  News,  Council  member.  Committee 
members  standing,  left  to  right,  are:  W.  R.  Robinson,  Muncie  Evening  News;  James  W. 
Egan,  Jr.,  New  York  Times,  chairman;  Don  M.  Bernard,  Washington  Post;  and  J.  T. 
Griscom,  Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean.  At  the  meeting  foundations  were  laid  for 
the  formation  of  a  central  organization  to  prepare  and  disseminate  promotional  mate¬ 
rial  on  retail  advertising.  According  to  Mr.  Egan,  recommendations  based  on  the 
plans  made  at  the  all-day  meeting  will  be  presented  to  the  NAEA  Board  of  Directors 
before  the  end  of  December  and  prompt  action  is  expected  on  them  at  that  time. 


shrank  to  half,  that  the  Black  Market 
continues,  that  money  is  being  spent 
foolishly,  and  others. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
can  the  advertising  industry  do  about 
it?”  the  brochure  declares,  “Institu¬ 
tional  ‘sob-sistering,’  industrial  brag¬ 
ging  and  fatuous  fol-de-rol  about  a 
post-war  world  are  things  we  can  get 
along  without.” 

In  their  place  the  statement  suggests 
that,  “There  is  a  lot  of  product  ad¬ 
vertising  with  a  war  slant.  Maybe 
we  need  a  little  more  war  advertising 
with  a  product  slant. 

“Let’s  keep  our  trade-marks  alive, 
but  let’s  remember  that  our  No.  1 
job  is  to  keep  the  boys  alive.” 

The  conclusion  points  out  that 
“There  are  some  50  million  fathers 
and  mothers  and  wives  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  our  10  million  men  in 
service  who  are  waiting  to  be  told 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

“Sure — let’s  brighten  up  our  cities, 
not  because  the  war  is  over,  but  so 
we  can  see  where  to  buy  more  War 
Bonds,  find  more  salvage,  locate  more 
Red  Cross  Blood  Banks,  expose  more 
Black  Markets. 

“The  men  and  women  of  advertising 
who  believe  in  their  country  and  their 
profession  must  lead  the  way.” 


Campcdgns  and  Accounts 

TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  CO., 
in  addition  to  its  ciurent  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  its  Veedol  motor  oil 
in  more  thw  200  eastern  newspapers, 
has  inaugurated  a  fall  and  winter 
campaign  in  75  to  100  newspapers  in 
the  mid-continent  area  on  both  its 
Veedol  oil  and  T^dol  Flying-A  gaso¬ 
line.  Devoted  to  themes  of  wartime 
tribute  to  the  company’s  dealers  and 
various  types  of  customers,  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  of  492  lines  each  and 
will  be  used  in  varying  schedules 
throughout  the  next  six  months.  Len- 
nen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

The  Can  Manttfactuhers  Institute, 
Inc.,  will  laimch  its  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  eight  national  magazines  late 
this  month,  it  was  announced  Dec.  1 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Urges  Business 
To  Continue 
Educational  Ads 

Frank  Tripp  Tells  life 
Insurance  Men  to  "Get  to 
The  People  with  Your  Story" 

Business  must  adopt  educational 
advertising  as  a  perpetual  program 
and  along  with  it  a  determination 
better  to  deserve  the  public  approval 
for  which  it  asks  and  in  the  future 
it  must  not  only  continue  to  cultivate 
public  xmderstanding  and  good  will, 
but  also  anticipate  trends  in  public 
opinion,  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  told 
those  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Life  Insurance  in  New  York 
this  week.  He  was  adamant  in  his 
statement  that  though  business  had 
sold  its  products  exceptionally  well, 
it  has  not  fully  sold  itself. 

Opinion  Not  Rationed 

“Public  opinion  is  not  rationed,”  he 
continued.  “You  don’t  need  a  priority 
to  get  your  share.  If  you  would  have 
peace,  do  as  you  would  with  your 
wife,  get  to  the  people  with  your  story 
first.  Then  sti^  to  it.” 

He  also  warned,  “Let  us  be  very 
certain  that  the  people  get  our  mean¬ 
ing  plainly,  and  let  us  be  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  at  all  times  we  are  speaking 
the  truth.” 

He  cited  as  an  example  that  busi¬ 
nessmen  “have  employed  their  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  utmost  to  build  good  will 
for  what  they  make,  but  they  have 
neglected  to  establish  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  they  are  and  their  place 
in  the  economic  system  that  makes 
their  services  possible,”  a  survey  made 
recently  by  Dr.  George  Gallup  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 

The  survey  revealed  that  70%  of  the 
people  don’t  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  “free  enterprise”  and  great 
numbers  “have  violent  antagonism  to¬ 
ward  the  thing  which  they  think  is 
free  enterprise.” 


Soys  Control  of 
Blatant  Medical 
Ads  Is  Needed 


AMA  Journal  Fears  Control 
By  Government  If  Editors 
Refuse  the  Responsibility 


Proprietary  medicine  advertising  j| 
the  target  of  an  editorial,  suggesting 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  “more  pod- 
tive  voluntary  control  by  Americin 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  man 
blatant  advertisements  ...  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  control  by  governmental 
decree  such  as  has  taken  place  in 
Argentina,”  says  the  Dec.  4  Jouml 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  editorial  states  in  part: 

“The  better  newspapers  in  this 
country  for  years  have  attempted  to 
exclude  the  more  blatant  advertise¬ 
ments  of  proprietary  remedies.  A  few 
— too  few — have  even  banned  adver¬ 
tising  of  this  class  altogefiier.  In 
Britain,  where  the  situation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  extravagant  claims  has  been 
generally  much  worse  than  here,  i 
long  step  forward  has  just  been  taken 
.  .  .  London  newspapers,  through  their 
trade  association,  voluntarily  have 
adopted  regulations  which  should 
greatly  improve  the  standard  of  con¬ 
trol  over  such  advertising  claims.  In 
this  country  too  the  time  seems  ripe 
for  more  positive  voluntary  action  by 
publishers  to  avoid  the  danger  of  con¬ 
trol  from  above  by  decree,  as  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  where  almost  complete  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  drugs  and  drug  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  established. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal,  its 
London  correspondent  reports: 

Ntw  RhIm 

“Blatant  claims  to  cure  all  sorts  of 
diseases  made  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  proprietary  medicines 
have  long  been  a  scandal.  At  last,  this 
practice  is  to  be  checked.  The  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors  Association  has 
unanimously  adopted  the  following 
rules:  1.  No  advertisement  will  be 
accepted  for  any  medicine  or  treat¬ 
ment  which  is  claimed  to  be  effective 
in  Bright’s  disease,  cancer,  tubercu¬ 
losis,  diabetes,  epilepsy,  fits,  locomotu 
ataxia,  disseminated  sclerosis,  osteo¬ 
arthritis,  spinal,  cerebral  and  venereal 
diseases,  lupus  or  paralysis  or  for 
preventing  any  of  these  ailments;  for 
the  cure  of  amenorrhea,  hernia,  blind¬ 
ness,  rheumatoid  arthritis  or  any  ail¬ 
ment  of  the  auditory  system;  for  pro¬ 
curing  miscarriage;  for  the  treatmait 
of  habits  associated  with  sexual  in¬ 
dulgence,  or  for  any  ailment  connected 
with  these  habits. 

2.  No  advertisement  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  any  advertiser  who  by 
printed  matter,  orally  or  in  his  adver¬ 
tisement,  undertakes  to  diagnose  any 
condition  or  to  receive  a  statement  (d 
any  person’s  symptoms  with  a  view  to 
advising  or  providing  for  treatment  by 
correspondence.  3.  No  advertisement 
will  be  accepted  containing  a  testi¬ 
monial  other  than  one  limited  to  the 
actual  views  of  the  writer,  or  any 
testimonial  given  by  a  doctor  other 
than  a  recognized  British  medical 
practitioner.  4.  No  advertisement  will 
be  accepted  containing  illustrationi 
which  are  distorted  or  exaggerated  to 
convey  false  impressions.  .  No  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  be  accept^  whidi 
may  lead  persons  to  believe  that  the 
medicine  emanates  from  any  hospital 
or  official  source,  or  is  any  other  than 
a  proprietary  medicine  advertised  by 
the  manufacturer  for  the  purpose 
specified,  unless  the  advertising  agent 
submitting  the  copy  declares  that  the 
authority  of  such  hospital  or  ollicia 
source  has  been  duly  obtained.” 
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In  Washingt< 


:on  today  is  concentrated  the  most 
important,  most  powerful,  most  influential  group  of 
men  in  America.  They  are  the  present  leaders — top 
officials  of  our  government — a  very  great  many  of 
whom  have  been  borrowed  by  Washington  from  pri¬ 
vate  industry  for  the  war  period.  American  business 
appreciates  the  importance  of  keeping  these  men  in¬ 
formed:  that’s  one  reason  why  The  Washington  Post 
is  carrying  upward  of  a  million  lines  of  public  relations 
advertising  (equivalent  to  500  newspaper  pages)  from 
national  advertisers  in  1943. 


In  Washington,  too,  is  a  second  group  of  men,  as 
important  for  the  future  as  the  first  group  is  for  the 
present.  These  are  the  younger  men — ^government  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  important  but  secondary  positions — Army 
and  Navy  officers  in  administrative  jobs — who  have 
also  been  brought  to  Washington  from  all  over  Amer¬ 
ica  to  aid  in  the  war  effort. 

Some  of  these  younger  men  will  remain  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  will  rise  to  Washington’s  top  positions 
after  the  war.  Most  of  them  will  return  home,  to  Dallas 
and  Denver,  to  El  Paso  and  Erie,  to  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  to  steel  mills  and  packing  companies  and 
department  stores  and  newspapers  and  public  utilities. 
Many  of  them  will  rise  to  the  top  in  American  business. 
And  their  thinking  for  the  future  is  being  profoundly 
affected  by  their  experience  in  Washington  today. 

Don’t  overlook  the  importance  of  selling  your  in¬ 
dustry  and  your  firm  to  these  men,  too.  You  have  them 
assembled  in  one  city  today,  as  they  will  never  be  again 
. . .  America’s  most  important  audience.  And  you  can 
address  them  all  at  once  through  one  newspaper:  The 
Washington  Post.  Here’s  striking  evidence  of  the 
Post’s  readership  among  both  these  important  groups 
of  Washingtonians:  A  survey  made  among  the  very 


top  men  of  our  War  Program  showed  that  96%  read 
The  Washington  Post  regularly.  And  survey  made 
among  the  men  listed  as  executive  personnel  of  the  War 
Production  Board — directors  of  divisions,  executive 
officers,  chiefs  of  branches — showed  that  86%  of  these 
men  read  The  Washington  Post  regularly. 

Nowhere  else  can  you  get  for  your  advertising 
this  kind  of  coverage  of  America’s  leaders  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  Yet  your  message  in  The  Washington  Post 
costs  only  $805  for  a  full  newspaper  page. 


EUGENE  MEYER,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

Kq^re«eat«d  hj  Otborn,  SeoUro,  Meeker  A  Co.,  New  York,  Ckieago,  Detroit,  St.  Lonis;  George  S.  Close,  Inc. 

and  by  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  for  Sunday  Comics  Advertising. 


San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles, 
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Wheeler  Urges  Paring  Ad 
Columns  To  Save  Paper 


NANA-Bell  Syndicate  Chief  Says  Smaller 
Ads  Often  Are  as  Effective  as  Large 
Ones  . .  .  Cites  Tighter  Editing  Need 
By  JOHN  N.  WHEELER 

President,  North  Axnericcm  Newspaper  Alliance. 
The  Bell  Syndicate 


SAVING  space  is  the  big  problem 

facing  newspapers  today  and  will 
probably  become  more  acute  next 
year.  When  edi¬ 
tors  first  realized 
the  necessity  for 
reducing  the  edi¬ 
torial  content, 
some  of  them  de¬ 
cided  many  syn¬ 
dicate  features 
could  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  It  looked 
easy  to  cut  here, 
but  by  experi¬ 
menting  it  was 
quickly  found 
that  the  estab¬ 
lished  ones  were 
demanded  by  their  readers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  news  coverage  of  the  war  and 
other  important  events,  editors  dis¬ 
covered  readers  still  wanted  entertain¬ 
ment  to  which  they  had  become  ac¬ 
customed,  and  were  disappointed  if 
their  friends  in  the  feature  columns 
were  missing. 

The  trend  now,  therefore,  is  towards 
condensation,  producing  concise  fea¬ 
tures  and  space  saving  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  The  syndicates  are  cooperating 
with  the  publishers  to  accomplish  this, 
except  that  the  author  could  have 
saved  some  space  if  he  hadn’t  written 
this  article. 

Balance  Needed 

The  newspaper  editors  and  we  in 
the  syndicate  business  are  trying  to 
strike  a  balance  so  that  the  size  of 
strips,  for  example,  will  not  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  point  where  these,  when 
reproduced  in  the  newspaper,  will 
look  like  the  Lord’s  Prayer  on  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  run 
most  strips  in  four-column  size  when 
the  artists  letter  the  balloons  so  that 
these  are  legible  and  the  size  of  the 
reproduction  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  A  few  have  balloons  that  are  so 
long  it  is  not  practical  to  publish  them 
in  four-column  size. 

In  the  panels,  almost  all  have  been 
reduced  to  two  columns  without  any 
detriment  to  the  quality.  Here  again 
the  lettering  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  so  it  will  be  legible  to  read¬ 
ers,  not  only  the  bright-eyed  ones,  but 
those  who  depend  on  spectacles. 

The  color  comic  page,  which  a  few 
years  ago  used  to  be  furnished  in  one 
size  only,  has  now  become  flexible 
and,  as  a  result  of  experiments,  most 
syndicates  are  able  to  offer  pages  in 
half  standard,  half  tabloid,  one-third 
standard,  and  also  furnish  strips  in 
color  to  permit  conveniently  fitting 
advertising  into  the  comic  section. 

Urges  Saviag  in  Ads 

As  an  observer  and  a  veteran  of  the 
newspaper  business,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  one  place  where  a  saving 
might  be  made  is  in  the  advertising 
columns.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  raising  the  rates  and  reducing  the 
space.  So  far  little  has  been  done 
along  this  line. 

While  I  am  going  off  my  beat  in 
expressing  this  opinion,  I  have  had 
advertising  agents  tell  me  that  by  good 
writing  a  quarter-page  ad  could  be 


made  as  effective  as  a  half-page,  pro¬ 
vided  the  other  advertisers  followed 
this  formula.  For  a  great  many  years, 
English  newspapers  have  encouraged 
their  advertisers  to  reduce  the  size  by 
charging  a  high  rate,  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  effectual. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness,  I  would  say  that  the  present 
trend  is  for  sharp  editing,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  find  it  even  sharper.  Syndi¬ 
cates  will  be  compelled  to  select 
carefully  the  features  that  should  be 
continued  and  cut  out  the  dead  wood. 
Unless  a  new  one  has  terrific  appeal, 
newspapers  are  not  interested  in  add¬ 
ing,  but  only  in  preserving  their  pres¬ 
ent  capital  in  the  form  of  established 
features  in  order  to  satisfy  their  read¬ 
ers. 

The  whole  trend  and  solution  seems 
to  me  to  be  summed  up  in  the  old 
adage — “Please  excuse  the  long  letter. 
I  didn’t  have  time  to  write  a  short 
one.”  It  means  taking  more  and  more 
pains,  both  by  the  editor  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  and  of  the  newspaper. 

It  means,  further,  the  throwing  out 
of  ridiculously  long  and  sensational 
series  that  are  padded,  and  which 
might  be  suitable  for  publication  when 
newspapers  needed  circulation  and 
and  there  was  plenty  of  newsprint, 
but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  do  not  justify  their  existence 
now.  However,  I  hesitate  to  name 
specific  series,  as  publishers  of  these 
newspapers  might  consider  me  pre¬ 
sumptuous. 


Newsmen  in  Makin, 
Tarawa  Battles 

continued  from  jmge  12 


took  part  in  the  Tarawa  beach  land¬ 
ing,  where  the  grimmest  battle  in 
Marine  history  took  place. 

Harold  Smith.  Chicago  Tribune 
writer,  landed  with  the  first  wave  of 
troops  who  took  Makin  after  three 
days  of  hard  fighting  against  strongly 
entrenched  Japs.  Smith  wrote  a  min- 
ute-to-minute  description  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  of  the  first  two  days.  H.  D.  Quigg, 
U.P.,  also  landed  on  Makin. 

In  addition  to  Hippie,  Johnston  and 
Filan,  other  newsmen  who  landed  on 
Tarawa  were  Robert  Sherrod,  Time 
Life;  Don  Senick,  a  motion  picture 
photographer,  and  Henry  Keys,  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express. 

A  correspondent  and  a  camera 
knight — one  in  the  Pacific,  the  other 
in  the  Mediterranean  area  —  were 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  for  in¬ 
juries  suffered  on  assignment. 

Rembert  James,  AP  correspondent, 
who  was  wounded  on  Bougainville 
Island,  became  the  first  correspondent 
decorated  by  Admiral  William  F.  Hal¬ 
sey’s  South  Pacific  Command.  An¬ 
other  AP  staffer,  William  F.  Boni, 
previously  received  the  Purple  Heart 
in  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
Southwest  Pacific  sector. 

Commander  Theodore  Orr,  chief 
surgeon  at  the  Navy  Hospital  where 
James  is  recuperating,  read  the  cita¬ 
tion  and  presented  the  medal  to  the 


37-year-old  newsman  with  his  own 
congratulations.  James  suffered  a 
ruptured  ear  drum,  arm  abrasions  and 
shrapnel  wounds  in  both  feet  and  both 
legs  Nov.  7. 

Physicians  said  this  week  James’ 
injured  ear  drum  is  healing  well.  All 
other  wounds  have  healed  except  two 
fractured  toes  which  are  mending  rap¬ 
idly.  He  is  now  able  to  hobble  about 
on  a  single  crutch  but  he  is  likely  to 
require  hospitalization  for  five  more 
weeks. 

Fares  Returns 

Charles  Corte,  Acme  Newspictures 
camera  knight  on  assignment  in  the 
Wartime  Still  Photographic  Pool,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds 
suffered  at  Kasserine  Pass.  The  pres¬ 
entation  was  made  by  Lt.  Gen.  Jacob 
L.  Devers,  at  the  request  of  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  returned  to 
New  York  Nov.  29  after  sp>ending  two 
months  in  Italy,  North  Africa  and 
England  on  an  inspection  trip. 

From  Allied  Headquarters  in  Algiers 
Nov.  29  came  word  that  Daniel  De- 
Luce,  AP  correspondent  with  the  8th 
Army  in  Italy,  has  been  hospitalized 
there  with  a  severe  case  of  impetigo. 
The  infectious  skin  disease  has  been 
widespread  among  soldiers  in  Italy. 

Latest  word  about  the  condition  of 
Richard  Tregaskis,  International  News 
Service  reporter,  who  was  hit  by  shell 
fragments  on  the  Italian  front,  is  that 
he  is  progressing  favorably.  He  has 
regained  coherent  speech  and  move¬ 
ment  of  his  limbs.  He  is  expected  to 
remain  hospitalized  for  several  weeks 
yet  after  which  he  will  return  home. 

Waller  Qualified  Chutist 

With  seven  parachute  jumps — two 
more  than  the  qualifying  count  of 
five — George  Weller,  Chicago  Daily 
News  correspondent  and  Pulitzer 


Prize  winner,  has  become  a  qualified 
parachute  jumper  by  special  permis¬ 
sion  of  General  MacArthur,  thus  be¬ 
coming  the  first  correspondent  to  pass 
regulation  tests  for  a  paratrooper  in 
the  Pacific  area. 

Robert  E.  Lewis,  former  PhiladeU 
phia  Inquirer  reporter,  and  Harry 
Poague,  Miimeapolis  newspaper  pho- 
tographer,  who  left  their  posts  to  work 
for  the  Red  Cross  overseas,  were 
killed  last  week  in  an  airplane  crash 
near  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea.  They 
were  buried  with  full  military  honors 
Nov.  28. 

John  F.  Chester  has  succeeded  Wil- 
liam  McGaffin  as  AP  bureau  chief  at 
Cairo.  The  new  post  is  Chester’s  sec¬ 
ond  bureau  chief  assigiunent  as  he 
headed  the  Boston  staff  for  seven 
years  before  he  went  abroad. 

Sgt.  Robert  W.  S.  Stinson,  Marine 
combat  correspondent,  former  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  act¬ 
ing  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  the  first  Ma¬ 
rine  combat  correspondent  missing  in 
action.  He  was  reported  missing  Nov. 
18  in  the  South  Pacific. 

James  L.  Lowery,  a  recent  addition 
to  the  U.P.  at  San  Francisco,  is  now 
on  duty  as  a  correspondent  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  zone. 

Edgar  T.  Roubeau,  Pittsburgh  Cou¬ 
rier,  first  negro  war  correspondent  to 
be  accredited  to  U.  S.  armed  forces, 
returned  to  the  states  this  week. 

CHICAGO  SUN  DRIVE 

The  Chicago  Sun  Share-The-Toy 
Chest  promotion  is  now  under  way 
with  “rehabilitated”  toys  for  children 
being  received  by  the  newspaper.  In 
addition  to  toys,  the  Sun  is  receiving 
contributions  of  money.  Toys  will  be 
given  to  5,000  children  in  Chicago 
orphanages  and  hospitals  on  Christmas 
Day. 


^  PEORIA  MOST  IMPORTANT 
I  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD 

i  TO  U.  S.  ENGINEERS 

“A  r  ~  . — . . . . 

COL.  H.  A.  MONTGOMERY  U.  S.  ENGINEERS 


Heavy  earth  moving  equipment  hearing  “Madfe-in-Peoria” 
label  aids  our  fighting  men  the  world  over.  Building  that 
equipment  provides  jobs  for  thousands  of  wage  earners  in 
Peoriarea.  These  wage  earners  are  good  spenders,  too.  Metro¬ 
politan  Peoria,  heart  of  the  rich  Peoriarea  market,  ranks  first 
in  per  capita  retail  sales  of  all  cities  in  the  area  between 
('inciiiiiati,  Ohio,  ami  Oakland,  California. 


18  7  National 
.\<lvprtisers  now 
ronrentrate  in 
the  J.  T. 


1.  I.eTourneau 
bulldozer  build- 
ina  revetment 

2.  Caterpillar 
Diesel  D4  Tractor 
towinc 

3.  Willamette- 
Hyster  Karry 
Krane  stackins 


—  and  the  J.  T. 
rovers  this  im¬ 
portant  market. 
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The  Market  in  the  Midwest 

pcorta  .Hournitl  dFriXUtjcripl 

.  WARD-GRIFFITH  COMPANY.  Inc. 

National  Representative s 
Chicago  -  Boston  Detroit  Atlanta  -  New  York 
Salt  Lake  City  L  os  Anqrirs  San  F  ranr  isco 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  THIS  RICH  MARKET..  ..AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

SYRACUSE  HERALD- JOURNAL 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 

National  Representatives  .  .  .  Paul  Block  &  Associates 


The  wartime  population  increase  in  Syracuse  is 
only  1.9%.  Syracuse  factories,  always  substantial 
peacetime  plants,  ore  now  making  war  material  but 
ore  ready  for  instant  reconversion.  Twenty  of  the 
nation's  30  basic  industries  are  located  here  —  so, 
for  now  and  after  the  war,  "solid"  is  the  word  for 
Syracuse. 


Newspaper  advertisino  today  solves  the  selling  problems  op  tomorrow 
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Noyes  Reaffirms 
ANPA  Stand  On 
Bankhead  Bill 

Letter  to  Ways-Meons 
Conunittee  Fears  Subsidy 
In  Gov't  Ads 

Opposition  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  both 
the  revised  Bankhead  Bill,  providing 
for  government  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers  of  cities  of  less  than  10,000 
population  and  in  weeklies,  and  the 
Cannon  Bill,  restoring  the  advertising 
appropriation  to  a  minimum  of  $25,- 
000,000  and  including  dailies  in  larger 
cities,  was  voiced  by  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
president,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  29 
to  Rep.  Robert  L.  Doughton,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  letter  was  occasioned  by 
the  public  hearings  on  the  bills 
scheduled  to  begin  Dec.  3. 

Stating  that  “both  of  these  bills  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  government 
funds  in  the  form  of  advertising  in 
certain  newspapers  regardless  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  other  factors  that  normally 
control  decisions  in  buying  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Noyes  quoted  an  address  of 
the  association’s  former  president, 
Walter  M.  Dear,  co-publisher  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
delivered  at  the  annual  convention 
last  April,  to  the  effect  that  ANPA 
would  fear  government  advertising  as 
a  subsidy,  despite  its  effectiveness,  un¬ 
less  it  was  “safeguarded  from  political 
influence  and  directed  by  independent 
advertising  experts  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  and  the  confidence 
in  which  they  are  held  by  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  association’s  board  of  directors, 
wrote  Mr.  Noyes,  had  again  considered 
the  matter  after  the  announcement  of 
the  pending  hearings  on  the  bills  and 
reaffirmed  its  agreement  with  Mr. 
Dear’s  stand. 

■ 

Government  Paper  Use 
Restricted  by  Davis 

Acting  on  complaints  of  flagrant 
waste  of  paper  by  Federal  agencies, 
Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  Nov.  SO,  notified 
heads  of  all  departments  that  all  pub¬ 
lications  requiring  more  than  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  sheets  must  first  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  his  office.  A.  H.  Feller, 
OWI  general  counsel  and  head  of  the 
inter-agency  publications  conunittee, 
was  named  clearance  officer. 

Declaring  that  a  rigid  month-by¬ 
month  check  would  be  kept  on  paper 
consumption,  Davis  suggested  that 
each  agency  set  up  its  own  clearing 
house  to  pass  on  the  need  for  ex¬ 
empted  publications  and  hold  paper 
use  to  a  minimum. 

Exempted  publications  include 
printed  matter  using  less  than  300,000 
sheets  of  paper,  multilithed  matter  re¬ 
quiring  less  than  15,000  sheets,  and 
mimeographed  material  using  less  than 
5,000  sheets. 

m 

Chicago  Veterans 
Hold  Dinner  Dec.  11 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  New  York  col¬ 
umnist  and  radio  star,  who  began 
newsi>aper  work  with  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Journal,  will  be  the  principal 
guest  speaker  at  the  fifth  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  Dec.  11. 

A  feature  of  the  rermion  will  be  the 
dedication  of  the  Chicago  Press  Lounge 
in  the  LaSalle,  where  pictures  of  de¬ 
ceased  Chicago  newspapermen  are  be¬ 
ing  hung.  Pictures  of  Chicago’s  past 


“greats”  in  journalism  are  being  placed 
in  the  press  lounge  by  the  Press  Vet¬ 
erans  Association,  headed  by  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  editor. 
Also  includ^  in  the  gallery  are  or¬ 
iginal  editorial  cartoons  and  comic 
strips  by  famous  oldtime  and  con¬ 
temporary  Chicago  cartoonists. 

Charles  Wheeler,  Chicago  Daily 
News  political  editor,  will  serve  as 
toastmaster  at  the  dinner.  William 
Kennedy  McKay,  Chicago  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  News  and  Hon¬ 
orary  Life  Chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans,  will  tell  how  he  gave 
“FPA.”  his  first  job  as  a  columnist 
for  the  old  Journal.  Charles  Collins, 
Chicago  Tribune  columnist,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Stuart,  former  political  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  American,  are 
co-chairmen  of  the  dinner  committee. 

Entertainment  numbers  will  include 
the  “Chicago  Elastic  Four”  quartet, 
past  national  champions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing 
in  America.  Several  out-of-town 
members  of  the  Press  Veterans  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  made  reservations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  Daniel  Frey,  Chi¬ 
cago  ad  agency  executive  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  association,  mem¬ 
bership  in  which  is  confined  to  those 
who  worked  on  Chicago  newspapers  or 
press  associations  20  or  more  years 
ago. 

Serving  on  the  dinner  committee 
with  Co-Chairmen  Collins  and  Stuart 
are  W.  F.  Whitcomb,  Times;  William 
L.  Ayers,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Warren  Brown,  Chicago  Sun; 
Everett  Norlander,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Jack  Little,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  George  A.  Brandenburg, 
Chicago  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Lew  Merrell,  Everett  Friganza,  John 
P.  Brady  and  Charles  Porter. 

■ 

Record  Upheld 
In  Philo.  Case 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Herbert  F.  Goodrich,  Tliird 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  sitting  as  Arbitrator,  the 
claim  of  Bernard  Sacks  against  the 
management  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  was  denied. 

Sacks  was  formerly  an  outside 
salesman  in  the  commercial  engraving 
department.  When  that  department 
was  discontinued  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  materials.  Sacks  was 
offer^  a  place  in  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  with  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  pay.  This  he  declined  on  the 
ground  he  was  not  adapted  to  the 
particular  kind  of  work,  and  asked 
to  be  assigned  to  the  photographic 
department.  The  opinion  of  Judge 
Goodrich  said  “the  Arbitrator’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  Mr.  Sacks  has,  by  his 
own  conduct,  put  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  has  no  claim  against 
the  employer  which  this  arbitration 
may  enforce.” 

“FREEZE"  CIRCULATION 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Dec.  1 — Charles¬ 
ton’s  two  newspapers,  the  Evening 
Post  and  the  News  arid  Courier,  se¬ 
lected  Thanksgiving  Day  to  annoimce 
that  circulation  would  be  frozen.  Ef¬ 
fective  Nov.  25,  neither  paper  is  adding 
subscribers.  The  “freeze”  will  be  in 
effect  as  long  as  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  continues. 

37THTERM  " 

Washington,  Dec.  2 — Theodore  W. 
Noyes,  editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
has  been  elected  to  serve  his  37th  term 
as  president  of  the  Association  of  Old¬ 
est  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Among  the  vice-presidents 
chosen  were  John  Clagett  Proctor, 
Clifford  K.  Berryman  and  Jesse  C. 
Suter,  members  of  the  Star  staff. 


SENATE  NAMES  LERCH 

Washington,  Dec.  2  —  Oliver  B. 
Lerch,  former  member  of  the  WoU 
Street  Journal  bureau  here,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  in¬ 
vestigating  the  liquor  business,  to  act 
as  an  investigator.  Lerch  is  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  and 
was  the  author  of  a  newspaper  series 
on  liquor  traffic. 

Elmer  Davis  Hits 
WMCNewsPoUcy 

continued  from  page  10 


fact  that,  on  one  occasion,  OWI  had 
attempted  to  procure  release  of  a  WMC 
story  explaining  the  system  of  man¬ 
power  replacement  tables  and  was  in¬ 
formed  ^t  it  had  been  given  to  an 
industrial  trade  paper  but  not  to  daily 
newspapers  because  “daily  papers 
would  only  misrepresent  file  situa¬ 
tion.”  The  story,  it  appeared,  had  not 
been  made  available  to  the  trade  press 
generally  but  to  a  single  publication 
in  the  field. 

McNutt  still  maintains  that  news 
should  be  withheld  in  Washington  tm- 
til  it  has  been  circulated  among  WMC 
regional  and  district  offices.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  practice,  official  policy 
changes  have  been  published  in  iso¬ 
lated  areas  outside  Washington,  not 
readily  confirmed  here  or  published 
elsewhere,  and  the  result  has  been 
added  confusion.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal,  the  National  Emergency 
Council  inaugurated  a  similar  system 
but  it  collapsed  imder  the  wei^t  of 
Congressional  and  press  criticism. 

Typical  of  the  charges  levelled 
against  McNutt  and  WMC  which  are 
regarded  here  as  service  of  notice  not 
only  upon  them  but  also  upon  other 


Federal  agencies  are: 

Responsibility  for  confusion  about 
the  draft  of  fathers. 

Failure  to  issue  press  releases  upon 
matters  of  great  public  interest  or  to 
supply  information  upon  request 

Holding  back  the  release  of  news. 

Failure  to  keep  the  public,  through 
the  press,  current  on  developments  in 
new  programs. 

La^  of  coordination  between  WMC 
key  officials  and  their  own  press  sec¬ 
tions,  to  enable  the  latter  better  to 
serve  the  newspapers. 

Failure  to  release  news  until  it  has 
been  disseminated,  via  slow  processes, 
through  field  offices. 

Failure  to  follow  suggestions  that 
erroneous  statements  made  at  Mc¬ 
Nutt’s  press  conferences  be  speedil; 
correct^ 

Hoatilify  Cited 

An  apparent  attitude  of  hostility 
toward  the  members  of  the  press  who 
inquired  into  matters  of  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

Withdrawal  of  a  press  release  on 
student  deferment  on  the  sole  ground 
that  it  might  be  taken  to  be  “a  ridi 
man’s  program.” 

Employment  of  guarded  comment 
and  pursuance  of  a  “leave-it-to-the- 
reporter  -  to-say- what-we-are  -  afraid- 
to-say”  policy. 

Davis’  review  covered  10  pages  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  accu¬ 
sation  was  this: 

“The  attitude  toward  the  press  ap¬ 
parently  held  by  policy  officials,  and 
particularly  noticeable  at  the  chair¬ 
man’s  press  conference,  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  commission  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  war  function.  It  has  ^ 
prived  the  commission  of  a  means  of 
securing  public  understanding  and 
support  of  the  manpower  program  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed.” 


Aiirolls 


in  Pontiac’s  Industrial  Plants 
this  year  will  exceed 


*60,000,000 


Bank  totals  show  industrial  payrolls  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year  ore  nearly  20%  greater  than 
a  year  agol 


Here  is  top  Michigan  Market  that  will  continue  to 
employ  thousands  and  produce  high  income  when 
its  large  automotive  plants  swing  into  peace  time 
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WHEN  JOHNNY  COMES 


but  there  are  shameful  inadequacies  bring¬ 
ing  tragic  consequences  to  many  Ameriran 
homes. 

The  need  for  a  complete,  nation-wide  vet¬ 
erans’  rehabilitation  service  is  a  challenge 
to  every  legislator,  to  every  thinking 
American.  Action  caniiot  await  the  war’s 
end  or  bow  to  political  maneuvering.  Now 
is  the  time  for  Washington  to  (1)  Unify 
existing  veterans’  laws;  (2)  Simplify  pro¬ 
cedure  for  prompt  attention  and  proper  care 
of  all  cases;  (3)  Provide  adequate  rehabilita¬ 
tion  facilities  and  centralised  direction 
through  legislation  so  comprehensive  as  to 
assure  that  no  servicenum  is  neglected. 

The  power  to  act  lies  in  Washington  .  .  . 
but  it  is  up  to  you  and  your  neighbors  to 
create  in  your  community  a  demand  for 
prompt  action. 


'1  coniider  thit  one  of  the  prime  tub- 
jcctt  for  coiuidcradon  of  the  prexat 
Congreu  ...  the  field  of  rchabilitatioii 
mutt  be  sreatly  broadened  and  ex- 
tended.” 

Frank  B.  Kec/e,  M.  C. 

Repreientotive  From  Wiieoniin 


"We  owe  a  debt  that  we  cannot  repay 
.  .  .  ThcM  men  ihould  never  be  al- 
lowed  to  feel  that  we  have  in  any  way 
forsotten  our  obligationt  to  them.” 

E.  G.  RoKrboueli. 
Repreirnlative  From  Wen  VirSinia 


'Proper  care  and  rehabilitation  of  our 
war  caaualtici  U  a  tacred  obligation  of 
the  nation.  Thanka  to  efforts  like 
ihex  we  may  hope  that  never  again, 
with  respect  to  such  casualrica,  will  it 
be  said  that  this  democracy  is  lacking 
in  gratitude.” 

Leo  T.  Crowley,  Director, 

Offict  Economic  Warfare 


Thousands  of  .America’s  fighting 
men  are  returning  home — but  many 
are  not  marching.  They  come  on 
stretchers  and  crutches  . . .  the  grim  toll  of 
gun-swept  beaches,  flaming  ships  and 
death-riddled  jungles. 

Medical  science  is  performing  miracles  in 
rebuilding  broken  bodies  and  shattered 
nerves.  But  doctors  cannot  answer  the 
silent  questioning  in  the  eyes  of  men 
wondering  what  the  future  holds  for  them. 
How  can  they  overcome  their  new  handi¬ 
caps?  Will  they  be  fit  for  their  former 
jobs?  Can  they  be  taught  new  vocations? 
What  about  financial  help  .  .  .  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  make  up  for  lost  years? 

Today,  in  many  homes  and  hospitals,  men 
who  have  carried  the  greatest  burdens  of 


the  war  are  troubled  by  these  uncertainties. 
While  they  fought  to  assure  America’s 
future,  we  at  home  have  neglected  theirs 
by  failing  to  create  an  adequate  program 
of  rehabilitation. 


Our  duty  is  clear  ...  we  must  provide 
every  serviceman  with  whatever  he  needs 
to  return  to  useful  civilian  life.  America 
has  the  best  of  intentions  to  fulfill  this 
vital  obligation  .  .  .  but  we  are  failing  in 
our  duty  every  day! 


Rehabilitation  is  not  only  a  post-war  prob¬ 
lem.  Thousands  of  casualties  are  with  us 
now  .  .  .  they  need  help  now  .  .  .  and  the 
number  is  increasing  daily!  Dozens  of  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  agencies  are  tackling  the  job. 


Thex  two  booklett  conuin  32  article*  on  vetcrani’ 
rehabilitation  problems  which  were  published  by 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  as  part  of  its  continuing 
study  on  this  subject.  A  limited  number  of  copies 
are  available  free.  Write  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
333  W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee  (1),  Wixonsin. 


Puof/shed  in  fhe  interests  of  America’s  11.000.000  Servicemen  by  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


In  the  belief  that  the  rehabilitation  of  returning  servicemen  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  war¬ 
time  as  well  as  post-war  America,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  published  the  above  message  and 
two  others  in  20  leading  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  These  advertisements  may  be  obtained 

for  reprinting  by  anyone  interested  in  arousing  public  demand  for  a  broad  program  of  wise  and 
sympathetic  treatment  of  disabled  veterans.  Mats  will  be  supplied  if  desired.  Also  available  for 

reprinting,  or  study,  are  two  booklets  containing  32  articles  on  veterans’  problems  which  were 
published  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  333  W.  State  Street.  Milwaukee  (1),  Wisconsin. 
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Shows  Value  of 
Greater  Income 
From  Readers 

H.  H.  Hilliker  Points  to  Trend. 
But  Suggests  Going  Slow 
UntU  After  War 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Some  cogent  ideas  on  the  importance 
of  circulation  revenue  to  newspapers 
and  the  advisability  of  increasing 
rates  at  the  present  time  were  re¬ 
cently  offered  by  Harlan  H.  Hilliker, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Enterprise  and  Press.  He 
pointed  out  that  publishers  are  look¬ 
ing  to  circulation  to  produce  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  total  revenue,  but 
he  warned  newspapers  to  go  slow  on 
further  price  increases,  asserting  that 
the  only  advantage  offered  at  present 
is  to  provide  a  cushion  for  possible 
post-war  needs. 

Speaking  before  California  circula¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Hilliker  cited  the  trend  to 
increased  revenue  from  circulation  as 
compared  to  total  revenue  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  circulation  ex¬ 
pense  to  total  circulation  revenue.  He 
also  warned  publishers  to  improve 
their  editorial  product  from  added  cir¬ 
culation  revenue,  stating  that  no  cir¬ 
culator  can  successfully  merchandise 
an  inferior  product  at  a  profit  to  his 
publisher. 

RcvcNMe  Increases 

In  line  with  his  comments  that  cir¬ 
culation  is  no  longer  considered  a 
“necessary  evil,”  but  rather  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
newspaper  revenue,  Mr,  Hilliker 
stated  in  part: 

“During  the  early  days  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  which  led  to  present  conditions, 
the  majority  of  publishers,  visualizing 
a  heavy  loss  in  advertising  revenue 
due  to  curtailed  manufacturing  as  well 
as  governmental  directives  ‘freezing’ 
a  number  of  products,  turned  to  cir¬ 
culation  to  offset  the  anticipated 
revenue  losses.  Practically  every 
newspaper  in  California  has  increased 
its  subscription  price,  some  not  only 
once  but  twice.  The  result  has  been 
that  circulation  revenue  has  increased 
materially  as  shown  in  the  following 
figures  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
10  Southern  California  daily  news¬ 
papers,  excluding  the  metropolitan 
papers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Average  Circulation  Kcvenuc  represented  the 
following  percent  of  Total  Revenue: 

1933,  29.3%:  1934.  26.4%;  1935,  27.4%.; 
1936,  24.9%:  1937,  25.7%.:  1938,  ’8.4%:  1939, 
29.7%;  1940,  28.3%:  1941,  29.4%,;  1942, 

33.6%. 

“Circulation  revenue  has  increased 
from  an  average  of  29.3%  of  the  total 
revenue  of  these  newspapers  in  1933 
to  33.6%  in  1942;  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  1942  linage  as  a 
whole  throughout  the  nation  was  up 
4.4%,  In  other  words,  we  have  not 
only  kept  abreast  of  a  general  increase 
in  total  revenue,  but  have  increased 
our  portion  by  4.3%. 

Circvlation  Expente  Down 

“Coupled  with  this  increase  in  reve¬ 
nue,  circulators,  through  sound  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  have  been  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  more  economically  each  year.  In 
1933  the  average  operating  expense  of 
the  circulation  departments  amounted 
to  62.6%  of  the  revenue — in  1942  it 
cost  an  average  of  43%  of  the  revenue, 
a  decrease  of  19.6%. 

Average  Circulation  Expense  represented  the 
following  percent  of  total  Circulation  Keveniic: 

1933,  62.6%:  1934,  59.7%:  1935.  58.1%; 
1936,  58.0%:  1937,  59.1%.:  1938,  53.8%:  1939, 
52.8%;  1940,  51.2%;  1941,  46.9%.:  1942, 

43.0%. 

“Considering  these  figures,  it  is  no 
small  wonder  that  publishers  today 
are  looking  at  their  circulation  depart¬ 


ments  in  an  entirely  different  light. 
Circulation  offers  our  publishers  a 
source  of  revenue  which  our  compe¬ 
titors,  the  radio,  shopping  news,  bill¬ 
boards,  etc.,  do  not  possess. 

“Wise  publishers  are  allotting  a  defi¬ 
nite  portion  of  this  revenue  to  im¬ 
proving  the  editorial  content  of  their 
publications  for  the  continued  increase 
in  circulation  revenue  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  caliber  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

Shoald  Rates  Be  Raised? 

“The  question  of  whether  this  is  a 
good  time  to  increase  rates  is  one 
which  could  be  debated  for  hours.  To¬ 
gether  with  my  request  for  the  figures 
used  to  compile  the  averages  pre¬ 
sented  earlier,  I  asked  the  publishers 
for  a  general  reaction  to  tfiis  ques¬ 
tion.  Among  those  answering,  the 
majority  agreed  that  circulation  must 
continue  to  produce  more  revenue. 
Several  were  very  outspoken  in  this 
respect.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  one  letter — 

“  ‘I  think  ncwsi»ai>cr>  tiniversally  arc  crazy 
for  not  charf^ttiK  5()'r  niuit*  (at  least)  than 
they  do.  The  public  docs  not  hesitate  to  buy 
beer  at  ISc  a  ^tass  and  often  35c  a  bottle, 
buy  cocktails  nt  25c  up,  go  to  movies  at  a  dollar 
for  a  pair  of  tickets,  buy  liquor  at  $4.00  and 
$5.00  a  quart,  and  spend  $5.00  or  $10.00  for 

a  big  evening.  Why  in  b - then  shoubl  we 

po»>r  cowardly  newspaper  men  be  afraid  of  our 
shad(»w  ?* 

“There  is  undoubtedly  a  lot  of  truth 
in  this  man’s  statement.  We  could 
easily  increase  rates  at  present,  but 
let  us  analyze  the  picture.  The  anti¬ 
cipated  loss  in  advertising  revenue  did 
not  materialize  to  a  great  extent.  True, 
certain  manufacturing  and  retailing 
organizations  have  disappeared  from 
our  ledgers  entirely,  but  others  have 
taken  their  places.  One  newspaper  in 
Southern  California  reports  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  September  they  car¬ 
ried  more  paid  linage  urging  War 
Bond  purchases  than  the  entire  linage 
devoted  to  promoting  Liberty  Bonds 
during  World  War  I.  Classified  lin¬ 
age,  according  to  Media  Records,  was 
up  43.1%  during  August,  1943,  over 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  General 
advertising  was  up  12.8%  the  first 
eight  months  of  1943  against  a  similar 
period  last  year. 

“The  fact  that  I  want  to  bring  out 
is  that  the  publisher  does  not  need 
the  additional  revenue  which  could  be 
produced  by  a  rate  increase  at  the 
present  to  protect  his  investment. 
What  the  future  offers  no  one  can 
safely  anticipate.  Newsprint  curtail¬ 
ment  may  force  further  rationing  of 
advertising  space.  In  this  case  pos¬ 
sibly  both  advertising  and  circulation 
rates  must  be  increased. 

“There  is  a  definite  danger  in  in¬ 
creasing  rates  beyond  a  certain  point 
because  we  are  presenting  a  post-war 
opportunity  for  competition  to  open 
with  a  newspaper  which  would  be 
circulation  sponsored  during  its  early 
years.  AnoUier  factor  to  consider  is 
that  any  increase  at  present  would 
likely  result  in  placing  corporation 
profits  in  a  higher  tax  bracket.  Would 
it  help  us  in  our  post-war  relations 
by  merely  acting  as  a  middle  man  at 
present?  We  all  know  that  we  are 
prohibited  in  passing  any  of  these 
increased  earnings  to  our  employes 
due  to  the  wage  stabilization  program. 
Summing  it  all  up,  I  believe  the  only 
advantage  offered  by  increasing  rates 
at  this  time  is  to  provide  a  cushion 
for  possible  post-war  needs.” 

Reducing  Carrier  Turnover 

REX  FISHER,  competent  circulator  of 

the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal, 
sends  some  interesting  material  on 
how  he  is  keeping  carrier  turnover  to 
a  minimum  in  his  city.  Spearhead  of 
his  campaign  is  “Carrier  News,”  a 
mimeographed  carrier  paper  designed 
primarily  to  help  new  carriers.  Not 
having  as  many  district  managers  to 
aid  in  training  new  carriers,  Mr. 


Fisher  relies  on  the  carrier  paper  to 
help  new  boys  to  be  better  carriers. 

“With  new  carriers  on  the  routes 
and  new  people  in  the  office,”  writes 
Mr.  Fisher,  “our  service  could  dete¬ 
riorate  to  something  entirely  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be.  Even  the 
language  that  is  readily  understood 
by  the  veterans  is  ambiguous  to  the 
uninitiated.  A  new  carrier  may  not 
know  how  to  fold  papers.  In  fact,  he 
may  not  even  know  that  it  is  advisable 
to  fold  them,  and  he  may  not  hear 
the  district  manager  explain  this  to 
him  ...  A  new  carrier  may  not  know 
about  the  importance  of  making  col¬ 
lection  calls  as  nearly  the  same  time 
as  possible  every  week.  Frequently 
we  find  a  new  carrier  collecting  his 
route  as  he  delivers  it,  not  realizing 
this  makes  his  delivery  late  and  causes 
complaints. 

‘"nie  ‘Carrier  News’  does  not  abol¬ 
ish  ignorance  throughout,  but  it  helps. 
Anything  that  helps  to  eliminate  mis¬ 
understanding  promotes  a  smoother 
operation  of  the  entire  department.” 

The  Journal  recently  added  two  girl 
carriers,  although  Mr.  Fisher  is  not 
making  any  effort  to  attract  girls  to 
newspaper  routes.  “When  we  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  route  is  open,  if  there 
is  no  boy  ready  and  qualified  to 
take  the  route,  and  if  a  girl  applies 
and  appears  to  be  qualified,  we  see 
no  reason  for  declining  to  lease  the 
route  to  her,”  explains  Mr.  Fisher. 

Rate  Raise  Successful 

W.  A.  CORDINGLEY,  Des  Moines 

Register  &  Tribune  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  reports  that  two  recent  major 
price  increases  have  apparently  been 
successful,  with  an  amazingly  small 
loss  in  circulation.  ’The  R  &  'I  raised 
in  Des  Moines  from  35  to  40  cents  a 
week  for  13  issues  with  a  6%  loss 
on  the  morning  side  and  1%  on  the 
evening  and  Sunday.  Outside  Des 
Moines,  the  Sunday  paper  was  raised 
from  10  to  12  cents  by  single  copy 
and  carrier  delivery,  with  Sunday 
motor  route  rates  hiked  from  13  to  Id 
cents  per  copy.  This  last  Sunday  prict 


increase  became  effective  Oct.  31,  ana 
the  loss  to  date  has  been  1.3%. 

■ 

Eureka  Executives 
Act  as  Carriers 

The  current  shortage  of  carriers  re¬ 
cently  imcovered  real  circulation  abil- 
ity  among  other  departments  of  the 
Humboldt  Times  and  Standard, 
Eureka,  Cal. 

When  the  Oct.  25  Sunday  paper  was 
to  be  distributed  a  shortage  of  four 
carriers  was  discovered,  and  Don 
Rotermund,  of  the  mailing  room  staff, 
and  Robert  Skamser,  Times  city  cir¬ 
culation  room  supervisor,  leaped  into 
the  breach  and  all  four  routes  were 
being  delivered  on  schedule  by  6  a.m. 
The  situation  seemed  well  in  hand. 

Shortly  after,  however,  a  torrential 
rain  and  40-mile-an-hour  gale  came 
up,  and  by  8  a.m.  complaints  were 
coming  in  so  fast  that  five  members 
of  the  circulation  and  office  staff  had 
to  be  called  in  to  handle  them.  Two 
more  routes  were  undelivered,  one 
because  a  carrier  quit  when  it  started 
to  rain,  the  other  because  the  wind 
had  scattered  a  spot  bundle. 

To  pacify  customers  Don  O’Kane 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
Eureka  Newspapers  delivered  one 
route  himself,  personally  explaining 
the  delay.  Though  he  took  two  hours 
and  ten  minutes  to  deliver  135  papers, 
he  proved  so  popular  that  several  days 
later  he  was  still  delivering  the  route. 

Again  Oct.  28  the  earlier  emergency 
staff  had  to  be  supplemented  by  Clair 
Otis,  advertising  manager;  Bert  Wood, 
national  advertising,  Neville  Crosby 
assistant  general  circulation  manager 
and  Walter  Pieper,  bundle  route 
driver,  when  six  routes  were  once 
more  vacated.  ' 

ANPA  CHECKS  RATES 

A  questionnaire  on  circulation  rate 
changes  since  Jan.  1,  1943,  has  been 
sent  out  to  all  daily  newspapers  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  results  will  be  published 
in  its  bulletin  as  fast  as  they  come  in. 


DAYTON  PAYROLLS: 

/  n470i„3yeors 
.f  2447o  |„  ,0  years 


Dayton  ABC  City  Zona  Industrial  payroll  for  1943  is  estimated  at 
$216,000,000.  The  total  for  Montgomery  County  is  estimated  at 
$400,000,000.  Dayton  has  been  UP  consistently.  Dayton,  with  Its 
active,  diversified  industries,  will  STAY  UPl 


ABC 

CITY  ZONE 

1943  (EST.) 

LAST  3 
YEARS 
GROWTH 

LAST  10 
YEARS 
GROWTH 

POPULATION 

t288,119 

19% 

28% 

FAMILIES 

190,059 

19% 

28% 

EMPLOYMENT 

69,000 

42»/. 

124% 

PAYROLLS* 

$216,000,000 

114% 

244% 

RETAIL  SALES 

$234,000,000 

99% 

200% 

*  I  nJustr.til  only  (total  couniy  payrolls  $100,000,000) 
t  War  Ration  Book  So.  2  Registrations 

THE  DAYTON  (OHIO) 

JOURNAL-HERALD 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  ^  Dayton's  Largest  Dally  Circulation 
Nationally  Roprosontod  by  The  Geo.  A.  McDovItt  Co. 


THE  BYLINE  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


HE  following  to  Executive  Direc- 
:or  Kent  Cooper  of  The  Associated 
Press  is  from  AP  staffer  Eddie 
Jones  whose  reporting  of  the 
De  Marigny  trial  at  Nassau  won 
wide  acclaim  at  home  and  abroad: 

"in  accepting  your  congratula- 
tions  and  thanking  you,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  the  credit  is 
not  all  mine.  I  received  the  most 
beautiful  teamwork  imaginable 
from  John  Wilds,  Wayne  Oliver, 
Bert  Collier  and  the  traffic  staff  in 
the  Miami  bureau." 


Cddl^ 

AP 


"Such  teamwork  helps  make 
The  AP  great  and  increases  my 
pride  in  being  a  part  of  it." 


so— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Public  Service  Theme 
Good  In  Cor  Repair  Ads 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

DURING  1941,  passenger  cars  in  this 
country  consumed  over  22  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline.  Trucks  used  up 
5^  billion  gallons,  and  buses  just  a 
little  under  Vz  billion  gallons.  Motor 
vehicle  registrations  for  1941  reached 
an  all-time  high— 34,990,720.  In  some 
markets  today,  gas  consumption  is  off 
30%.  Car  registrations  are  dropping 
every  day. 

We  don’t  know  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures  but  we  have  been  told  that 
the  average  new  passenger  car  is  good 
for  about  7%  years.  Then  it  s^nds 
a  few  more  years  operating  as  a  “sec¬ 
ond-hand  car.”  Then  it  finds  its  way 
to  the  junk  pile.  You  don’t  have  to 
be  a  skilled  mathematician  to  figure 
the  possible  life  of  the  car  you  ovm. 
Today,  you  know  that  new  cars  are 
very  scarce  and  you  also  know  that 
as  each  day  passes,  your  own  is 
just  one  day  nearer  to  a  junk  pile. 

A  Little  laekgroead 
And  you  don’t  have  to  be  told  that 
practic^ly  every  auto  man»ifacturer 
is  now  working  around  the  clock  on 
government  war  contracts.  Your  re¬ 
pair  man  can  tell  you  some  of  the 
problems  he  faces  when  a  cu  is 
brou^t  to  him  that  has  been  hit  by 
another  car. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we,  in  the  selling  end  of 
the  local  department  of  a  newspaper, 
have  an  opportimity  to  not  only  sell 
a  considerable  schedule  to  auto  re¬ 
pair  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ren¬ 
der  a  real  public  service  to  all  of 
our  readers. 

During  the  past  7  years  this  writer 
has  spent  many  hours  and  days  talk¬ 
ing  to  and  working  with  auto  repair 
men.  Some  of  them  have  shops  that 
employ  as  many  as  25  men;  others 
do  all  of  their  work  in  an  alley  shop. 
Practically  all  of  these  repair  men  are 
good  mechanics;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
wise  cracks  and  personal  experiences 
of  many  of  our  friends,  we  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  average  auto  repair  man 
is  not  only  honest  in  his  diagnosis  of 
car  “ailments,”  but  we  also  believe 
that  his  charges  for  work  are  very 
reasonable;  and  we  also  believe  that, 
on  the  average,  he  is  a  good  mechanic. 

We  have  also  learned  from  our  work 
with  him  that  the  auto  repair  man 
is  just  a  little  bit  stubborn,  not  a 
good  talker,  and  is  inclined  to  brush 
off  questions  when  the  car  owner 
seeks  information  about  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done  on  a  disabled  car.  The 
repair  men  we  know  seem  to  think 
that  their  job  is  to  get  things  fixed— 
not  to  stand  around  and  try  to  sell 
a  prospect  any  more  than  is  actually 
needed  to  put  a  car  in  100%  operating 
shape. 

Aa  Eiomple  Cited 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  In  the 
early  part  of  1941,  we  drove  a  Chev¬ 
rolet  into  a  repair  shop  in  a  small 
town  about  40  miles  from  New  York 
City.  With  us  was  the  local  manager 
of  the  daily  newspaper.  He  introduced 
us  to  the  manager  of  the  repair  shop. 
After  a  brief  chat  about  the  war — 
this  was  before  America  was  fighting 
we  said:  “Mr.  So  &  So,  how  long 
it  take  yom:  men  to  put  on  a 
new  set  of  tires— four  regular  tires 
and  a  spare?” 

“Oh,  not  very  long;  but  first  let  me 
exandne  your  tires.”  After  a  careful 
examination,  he  said:  “Why,  one  tire 
is  all  you  need.  ’These  other  tires  are 
OX.”  And,  to  prove  that  he  knew  his 
business,  he  refused  to  sell  us  the 


tires.  We  bought  one,  drove  to  an¬ 
other  repair  shop  and  purchased  the 
other  four.  The  first  dealer  did  not 
know  that  our  family  was  planning  a 
thousand-mile  trip  up  through  the 
mountains  and  Canada.  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  we  might  not 
want  to  take  any  chances  on  old  tires. 

Cases  like  this  may  be  multiplied. 
They  prove  to  us  one  thing — the  av¬ 
erage  auto  repair  man  is  not  sales- 
minded,  and  certainly  not  very  ad- 
vertisixig-minded.  He  believes  that 
good  work  will  bring  him  customers. 

But  these  are  imusual  times.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  cars  are  now  on  their  way 
to  the  junk  piles  of  America.  In  the 
aggregate,  used  car  dealers  are  spend¬ 
ing  n^ions  of  dollars  in  advertising. 
They  will  buy  almost  any  kind  of 
car  that  will  run.  And,  as  the  days 
pass,  the  shortage  grows  more  serious. 
Unless  those  with  “A”  cards — ^who 
now  have  their  cars  in  storage  or  who 
use  their  cars  for  short  shopping  trips 
and  an  occasional  trip  to  the  movies 
or  for  visiting  friends — do  not  sell 
their  fairly  go^  cars,  the  transporta- 
ton  of  workers  and  business  people 
next  year  is  going  to  be  almost  as 
much  of  a  problem  as  oiu*  food  short¬ 
ages. 

About  7  out  of  every  10  repair  men 
we  talk  to  today  laugh  when  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  run  steady  advertising 
about  their  repair  shop.  “Why  adver¬ 
tise,”  they  say,  ‘Tm  going  16  hoiu^  a 
day  right  now.  Can’t  handle  any 
more  work.”  ’This  is  true  in  many 
towns  and  cities;  but,  because  many 
of  our  “over  38  soldiers”  and  others 
who  are  disabled,  ill,  or  for  some  other 
reasons  are  being  mustered  out  of 
service,  are  mechanics,  there  will  be 
a  constantly  increasing  supply  of  me¬ 
chanics  from  now  on.  Another  factor 
that  must  be  considered  is  this.  Many 
men  are  now  seeking  jobs  that  will 
not  fold  up  when  the  war  is  over. 

Another  reason  for  not  doing  any 
advertising  is  that  the  auto  man  can’t 
get  parts  fur  repair  work.  This  is 
serious;  but  if  what  we  hear  around 
Washington  can  be  believed,  certain 
civilian  goods  and  repair  parts  will 
soon  be  coming  on  the  market 
Reoioas  for  Advortisiag 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
most  of  the  auto  repair  men  in  your 
market  should  engage  in  a  continuous 
advertising  program  at  this  time: 

1st — Unless  every  car  now  running 
is  kept  running,  doubling-up  is  going 
to  be  even  more  difficult. 

2nd — Car  owners  are,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  “catching  on”  to 
the  fact  that  it’s  going  to  be  quite 
some  time  ^fore  they  can  replace 
their  cars.  They  are  more  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  their 
cars  in  go^  condition. 

3rd — It’s  a  public  service  to  tell 
people  the  facts  about  the  present 
car  situation. 

4th — Conununities  where  war  work¬ 
ers  live  must  have  transportation 
ahead  of  all  others.  ’This  should  be 
pointed  out  in  the  advertising. 

5th — ^The  average  car  in  good  con¬ 
dition  can  be  made  to  operate  for 
100,000  miles.  Many  taxi  cabs  we  have 
inspected  have  already  done  as  high 
as  140,000  miles.  Anyone  can  prolong 
the  life  of  his  car. 

Diuing  the  past  6  months  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  middle-western  daily,  with 
around  50,000  circulation,  has  run  a 
rather  large  advertisement  every  Sun¬ 
day  in  its  classified  section.  Hie 


ad  occupies  4  coliunns  on  from  15 1 
to  18  inches. 

At  the  top  of  the  ad  an  editorial 
piece  of  copy  is  run  This  occupies 
about  IVz  inches  across  4  columns. 
Each  advertiser  pays  a  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  the  effitorial.  The  ads  are 
limited  to  6  inches.  Many  of  them  are 
only  2  inches.  Some  are  full  of  copy 
that  emphasizes  the  special  work  done 
by  the  repair  shop.  Some  specialize 
on  brakes,  others  on  wheel  adjust¬ 
ment,  others  body  work,  etc. 

Themes  Suggested 
An  average  of  20  different  adver¬ 
tisers  are  grouped  together  in  the 
space.  As  stated  before,  the  top  of 
the  ads  is  devoted  to  a  public  service 
type  of  editorial.  The  ads  are  grouped 
below,  according  to  location  in  the 
city.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
No  one  wants  to  bum  up  10  miles 
driving  across  the  city  to  get  some  re¬ 
pair  work  done.  The  reader  of  the 
page  on  which  these  ads  appear  can 
check  2  or  3  repair  shops  near  him 
and  then  decide  which  one  he  wishes 
to  patronize. 

Many  different  themes  suggest 
themselves  when  the  copy  writer 
starts  to  write  the  editorials  for  the 
top  of  the  cooperative  ad. 

First  in  importance  is  the  matter 
of  keeping  war  workers  on  the  job. 
Unless  they  can  easily  get  to  their 
plants  and  do  not  have  to  spend  an 
hour  getting  home,  they  are  certain 
to  be  late.  Absenteeism  is  boimd  to 
increase.  War  workers  should  be 
given  the  right  of  way  on  the  road 
and  when  they  need  the  services  of 
the  auto  repair  man.  ’They  should  be 
encouraged  to  have  their  cars 
checked  at  least  once  a  month.  This 
simple  copy  idea,  pounded  at  least 
once  every  3  weeks,  will  cut  down 
the  need  for  major  repairs  and  there¬ 
by  give  the  repair  man  more  time 
for  wrecks  and  other  big  jobs. 

The  second  theme  has  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  the  salesman  who 
works  a  certain  route  every  week  or 
every  month.  He  can’t  afford  to  miss 
any  of  his  regular  customers.  If  he 
isn’t  at  their  stores  or  offices  on  time, 
they  simply  buy  from  the  first  man 
in  his  line  who  shows  up.  Repair  men 
tell  us  that  many  salesmen  are  care¬ 
less  with  their  cars.  Over  the  years, 
many  of  them  have  turned  in  their 
old  cars  every  year  or  every  2  years. 
They  are  spoiled.  ’They  can’t  seem 
to  understand  that  “there  just  ain’t 
any  more  new  cars”  for  them, 
“Sledge  hammer”  copy  is  needed  for 
the  editorials  devoted  to  them. 

The  last  theme  we  have  found  rc- 
sultful  has  to  do  with  a  very  old  idea 
that  is  new  to  the  auto  repair  man. 
It’s  this:  in  the  average  home,  women 
look  after  the  heating  plant,  see  that 
the  refrigerator  is  kept  in  o^er;  they 
tend  to  roof  repairs,  call  in  the  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner  man;  in  fact,  they  just 
about  run  everything  in  the  homi 
EXCEPT  TAKING  CARE  OF  THE 
FAMILY  CAR. 

Sell  the  average  woman  the  idea 
of  having  her  car  checked  every 
month  and  you  will  increase  the  life¬ 
span  of  any  automobile. 

This  type  of  cooperative  public  serv¬ 
ice  ads  should  appear  at  least  once 
a  week.  Run  them  Sxmday,  Monday 
or  Saturday.  And,  from  where  we 
sit,  it  now  looks  as  though  this  type 
of  campaign  is  good  for  at  least  two 
years — maybe  four.  It’s  a  year-roimd 
campaign  idea;  and  the  sooner  it  is 
started,  the  sooner  you  will  be  free 
from  worry  about  a  breakdown  of 
your  local  transportation. 

GET  MAJESTIC  ACCOUNT 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  advertising  agency,  will  direct  the 
advertising  of  Majestic  Radio  and 
Television  Corporation,  Chicago. 


In  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio 
there  are  62,000  girls  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  21.  Think  what 
prospects  for  advertised  products 
these  girls  will  be  during  the  post* 
war  period ! 


Columbus,  Ohio,  has  over  $325,*  j 
000,000  in  saved-up  buying  power 
awaiting  the  post-war  period  ... 
daily  purchases  of  War  Bonds  | 
averaging  approximately  $3,500,- 
000  continue  to  increase  this  total 


For  72  years  The  Dispatch  has 
been  Central  Ohio’s  home  news¬ 
paper.  It’s  home-owned  by  folks 
who  know  the  local  scene. 


There  are  56,575  grade- A  farmers 
in  Central  Ohio  . . .  94%  of  whom 
are  native  born.  They  represent 
56,575  progressively  modern  fam¬ 
ilies,  all  putting  away  savings  and 
buying  War  Bonds  available  for 
post-war  purchases. 


Owners  of  War  Bonds  in  Colum¬ 
bus  have  accumulated  savings  to 
the  extent  that  total  post-war  pur¬ 
chases  will  run  something  like  this 

5400  automobiles 
3600  rofrigerators 
2880  washing  machines 
2880  stoves 
2160  vacuum  cleaners 
2880  radios 
1440  sewing  machines 
2160  electric  irons 
720  kitchen  mixers 
2880  living  room  suites 
1440  dining  room  suites 
2880  bedroom  suites 
2880  rugs  ond  carpets 
21 60  new  homes 

If  you  want  to  “go  places,”  ifr 
elude  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio 
and  its  surplus  buying  power. 
And  rememMr,  the  way  to  sell 
Columbus  and  Central  Ohio  is  to 
use  The  Dispatch. 


THE  DISPATCH 

COLUmOUS,  OHIO 


Douglas  County,  Nebr.,  (omaha) 

2nd  in  NATION 

in  Increased  Buy|ng  Income,  Per  Capita! 


The  second  hottest  spot  in  the  nation,  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1943,  is  Douglas  Coun* 
ty,  Nebraska  (OMAHA!).  This  is  shown  by 
Sales  Management  Magazine’s  recent  sur¬ 
vey.  Omaha’s  record  is  for  Per  Capita  Dol¬ 
lar  Increase  in  Buying  Income!  Only  one 
other  county  in  the  entire  nation  did  better. 

And,  remember,  Douglas  County  is  typical 
of  the  other  92  Nebraska  counties  and  10 
Iowa  counties  in  the  Omaha  market!  This 
means  many  millions  of  dollars  of  EXTRA 
Spendable  Wealth! 

Here’s  More  Proof:  Omaha  Bank  Deposits 
are  today  at  a  new  all-time  high!  —  $41,- 
000,000  increase  the  last  3  months! 

And,  Still  More:  This  area’s  Farm  Income 
has  never  been  as  high  as  now!  50%  above 
a  year  ago!  53%  higher  than  the  national 
average. 


INVEST  YOUR  ADVERTISING  DOLLARS 
WHERE  SPENDABLE  INCOME 
IS  GREATEST! 

Especially  when  it  is  so  easy  to  do  a  real  job 
in  that  market — Here — ONE  newspaper  . . . 
at  ONE  low  cost  .  .  .  gives  you  remarkable 
coverage : 

96.3%  coverage  of  metropolitan  Omaha  . . . 

100%  coverage  of  every  worthwhile  home  . . 

76%  coverage  of  the  50-mile  Retail  trad¬ 
ing  area  .  .  . 

69%  coverage  of  40  Nebraska  cities  over 

1,000  .  .  . 

45%  coverage  of  the  entire  103 -county 
Nebraska  and  South  Western  Iowa  market! 


Daily,  192,110;  Sunday,  185,691  ABC  Average  for  Period  Ending  March  31,  1943 


WORTP^HtRALD 


One  tf  tke  litiMS  treit  HenjpepefS 


Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  KOWH 

OMara  A  Omitbas,  Inc.,  Nat'l  R*pr*t«iitativ«t:  Chicago,  Now  York,  Los  Aagalat,  Saa  Froaelteo 


'^rossSftem 


U.  P.  CORRESPONDENTS  SCOUT  THE  NEWS 


n 


THE  MARK  OF  ACCURACY, 
SPEED  AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS  COVERAGE 


Throughout  the  world,  as  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  go  into  action,  correspondents  of  the  United 
Press  go  with  them.  They  seize  every  opportunity  to 
see  the  war  with  their  own  eyes,  in  order  to  report 
its  development  accurately  and  graphically. 

Some  United  Press  war  front  reporters  have  ven¬ 
tured  into  Axis-dominated  areas,  others  have  flown 
over  enemy-held  territory.  Their  enterprise  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  dispatch  first-hand  previews  of  events 
to  come.  Typical  recent  instances  of  this  news-scouting 
across  enemy  lines  are  recalled  on  these  pages. 


AbMrd  »ii«  of  Iho  U.  S.  bembort  that 
raMo4  Romo  by  daylight  woo  RICHARD 
McMILlAN.  On  tovoroi  tuboogoonl  olr 
foray*  ovor  *nomy>h*ld  torritory  ho 
hat  gono  along  at  a  roportor. 


Boforo  tho  Alllo*  laonchod  thoir  invo- 
tion  of  Sicily.  REYNOLDS  RACKARO- 
forraor  Romo  manogor  and  now 
attighod  to  roopon  tho  bwroau  at  toon 
at  pottibi*— flow  through  ack-Mk  firo 
avoir  Rolormo  and  Mottina. 


Aftor  watching,  from  tho  dock  of  a 
worthip  under  flro  from  thoro  bottoriot, 
tho  Aiiiod  landing  at  Salome,  HENRY 
OORRELL  toixod  an  opportunity  to  fly 
ovor  No^riot  with  a  roconnaittanco 
force  long  boforo  that  city  foil. 


So  badly  did  Zorot  cripple  the 
from  which  WILLIAM  C.  WILSON  •*• 
raid  on  Robaul,  that  it  could  not 
bt  bate,  crath-landod  on  a  ike- 
itiomd  in  tho  Southwott  Raciflc. 


UNITED  PRESS 


Disguised  as  a  mountain-climber,  ALDO  FORTE 
cut  through  the  barbed  wire  barrier  on  the  Swiss 
frontier  to  enter  Nazi-held  northern  Italy  for  on 
exclusive  report. 


From  the  note  of  a  Flying  Fortress, 
WALTER  CRONKITE  hot  scanned  the 
scene  of  the  expected  ground 'assault 
on  Western  Europe.  He  was  a  spectotor 
to  the  ruinous  bombing  otfack  on 
Wilhelmshaven. 


<4^ 


Over  Flnschhofen,  os  U.  S.  paratroopers 
showered  from  the  skies  to  surround 
the  Japs  there,  DON  CASWELL  surveyed 
the  action  from  o  warplane  in  the  tome 
formation  with  Oen.  McKArthur. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


D  I 


THE  NEWS  FROM  CAffiO 

AFTER  TEN  DAYS  of  circumstantial  rumors, 
the  official  news  finally  reached  the  American 
people  that  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister 
ChurchiU  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
actually  met  at  Cairo.  The  news  did  not  come 
from  Washington,  but  from  several  foreign  points 
(Lisbon,  of  all  places,  first!)  and  after  reading 
the  first  stories,  intelligent  Americans  were  still 
wondering  what,  if  anything,  had  happened. 

Within  the  next  24  hours,  the  real  story  came 
through  in  straight  news  fashion,  but  again  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  people  had  the  rankling  thought 
that  they  were  playing  second  fiddle  on  a  story 
of  world-wide  importance.  And  a  lot  of  them 
are  still  asking  “why.”  We  don’t  know  the 
answer  yet. 

It  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  correspondents  in 
North  Africa,  Italy,  and  London  knew  what  was 
going  on.  So  apparently,  did  Berlin,  which  was 
among  the  first  to  put  out  radio  reports  of  the  Cturo 
meeting,  more  circumstantial  than  those  which 
came  from  Allied  capitals.  Our  men  abroad  sent 
nothing  until  the  news  became  official — thereby 
living  up  to  the  obligations  of  wartime  censor¬ 
ship. 

Washington  told  nothing.  The  American 
press  printed  little,  concerning  the  rumors,  in 
contrast  with  the  ceaseless  stream  of  guesses 
broadcast  by  the  radio  commentators.  And 
Editor  &  Publisher  believes  that  this  demon¬ 
stration  of  faith  kept  by  our  newspapers  and 
press  associations  deserved  a  better  reward  than 
it  received. 

One  can  hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  near 

future. 

A  good  place  to  start  would  be  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American,  British  and  Chinese 
chiefs  of  state  with  Marshall  Stalin,  which  is  now 
believed  to  be  in  progress.  The  least  to  which  the 
American  press  and  p>eople  are  entitled  is  an  even 
break  on  time  for  releases  from  Moscow,  London 
and  Washington — a  goal  which  was  sought,  but 
not  attiuned,  in  the  reports  of  the  Moscow  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American,  British,  and  Russian  foreign 
secretaries.  The  enterprise  and  skill  of  our 
reporters  are  not  surpassed  by  the  reporters  of 
any  other  nation.  The  speed  of  our  transmission 
facilities  is  not  outmatched.  The  ability  of  our 
newspapers  to  print  the  news  in  the  greatest 
detail  cannot  be  equalled  off  this  continent.  The 
eagerness  of  the  people  for  the  authentic  news  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  available  is  up  to  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Why,  than,  is  it  that  this  com¬ 
bination  has  so  often  had  to  get  news  of  the 
greatest  importance  at  second  hand?  We  think 
that  a  spe^y  answer  ought  to  be  forthcoming 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

BIG  JOB  AT  HOME,  TOO 

WHILE  THE  THOUGHTS  of  many  Americans 
and  other  civilized  peoples  are  turning  strongly 
toward  the  problems  of  reconstruction  which  will 
follow  the  war — and  rightly  so — ^it  should  not  be 
forgotten  for  a  moment  that  the  domestic  read¬ 
justment  must  be  solved  thoroughly  and  quickly 
if  our  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  world  are  not  to 
fade  out  as  mere  words.  That  problem  has  re¬ 
ceived  too  little  attention,  in  our  preoccupation 
with  the  attainment  of  victory,  and  it  may  pre¬ 
cipitate  itself  upon  us  with  comparatively  little 
warning. 

The  wrench  of  turning  from  war  to  peace  is 
certain  to  be  terrific.  We  now  have  practically 
100  per  cent  employment  of  civilians.  Every 
plant  that  can  turn  a  wheel  on  war  production 


“My  speech  and  my  preaching  were  not  in  the 
persuasive  words  of  wisdom,  but  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that  your  faith 
might  rest,  not  on  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  on  the 
power  of  God.” — First  Corinthians,  11,  5. 

is  in  operation.  Ninety-five  per  eent  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  national  expenditures  are  going  for  sncalled 
“war  needs,”  directly  or  indirectly,  and  all  other 
governmental  activities  are  being  met  out  of  the 
5  per  cent  remiunder.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  now 
how  this  proportion  of  war  expenditures  can  be 
appreciably  reduced,  since  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces  and  their  consumption  of  munitions  will  be 
greater,  rather  than  smaller,  as  the  extent  of  our 
operations  increases.  Yet,  if  there  is  not  a  pre¬ 
peace  conversion  of  some  of  our  manufactures 
to  consumer  production,  the  transition  after  the 
war  to  a  peace  basis  is  certain  to  be  long  and 
painful. 

Editor  &  Publisher  believes  that  the  heads  of 
newspapers  should  work  with  local  leaders  NOW 
on  plans  for  tiding  their  communities  over  the 
re-conversion  period,  also  that  newspaper  owners 
and  executives,  through  their  national  associa¬ 
tions,  should  seek  participation  in  the  country’s 
broad  deliberations  on  this  problem.  Education 
of  the  public  to  its  nature  is  a  prime  necessity. 
The  people  must  know  that  plans  are  being  made 
to  prevent  widespead  unemployment,  for  the 
reabsorption  of  fighting  men  into  normal  chan- 
"nels,  for  opportunities  to  young  men  now  in  uni¬ 
form  who  have  never  had  business  experience. 
If  these  matters  are  allowed  to  drift,  the  country 
will  face  serious  trouble. 

A  COMPELLING  ARGUMENT 

A  STRONG  PLE.\  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press, 
by  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  stating  cogent  reasons  why  the  AP  should 
ap|>eal  from  the  decision  of  the  Federal  District 
Court.  A  digest  of  the  letter  appears  in  other 
columns  of  this  issue,  and  the  complete  document 
probably  will  be  considered  by  the  Board  at  its 
meeting  over  this  week-end. 

We  share  Mr.  Finnegan’s  view  that  the  press 
as  a  whole  has  been  remiss  in  not  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  courts  the  time-honored  doctrine 
that  "copy,”  the  essence  of  all  publication,  be¬ 
longs  to  its  creator  until  it  has  been  given  to 
tlie  people  through  publication.  If  that  principle, 
enunciated  by  John  Milton  in  his  Areopagitica 
in  1664  and  since  upheld  by  many  decisions,  had 
l)een  brought  forward  emphatically  in  this  case,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  court  could  have  ruled  that 
news — i.e.,  copy — was  a  commodity  in  interstate 
commerce  and  therefore  subject  to  governmental 
regulation. 

The  letter  teems  with  citations  from  the  earli¬ 
est  days  of  our  national  history  to  prove  that 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  were  convinced 
that  Congress  could  have  no  power  over  the 
written  or  printed  word.  That  was  true  even 
before  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  written,  and 
the  latter  was  submitted  to  the  States  as  ^ded 
assurance  that  no  power  over  speech  or  press 
could  be  exerted  by  Congress  or  any  other 
branch  of  government.  Also  brought  out  in 


1  A 


strong  relief  is  the  fact  that  the  Constitutions  of 
39  States  specifically  guarantee  “writing”  against 
governmental  interference. 

Under  the  opinion  and  the  proposed  form  of 
judgment,  the  government  seeks  to  compel  the 
Associated  Press  to  share  its  product — agab 
“copy” — with  all  who  wish  to  use  it.  Mr.  Finne¬ 
gan  contends  that  this  procedure  is  a  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  of  fundamentals  which  have  prevailed 
from  the  dawn  of  our  history,  and  that  the  AP 
should  base  its  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
those  fundamentals.  Otherwise,  there  are  no 
evident  limits  to  which  legislative  and  judicial 
control  may  not  run  in  regulation  of  the  written 
and  printed  word.  His  letter,  written  in  clear 
and  forceful  language,  should  be  stimulating  to 
many  publishers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  weient 
sacredness  of  the  free  press  privilege.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  a  new  landmark  in  the  SOO-year  fight 
to  preserve  that  privilege  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  government. 

The  AP  appeal,  we  sincerely  believe,  should 
seek  to  lift  the  case  to  a  new  level.  It  should 
correct  the  dictum,  first  put  forth  in  the  Morris 
Watson  case  several  years  ago,  that  news  is  a 
commodity  in  interstate  commerce.  It  should 
upset  the  theory  that  a  newspaper  or  press  asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  common  carrier,  and  assert  with 
all  the  vigor  at  its  command  that  the  right  of  a 
creator  to  his  copy  is  inviolable.  By  so  doing, 
the  AP  will  be  rendering  an  unequaJed  service, 
not  only  to  its  membership  but  to  all  who  have 
the  cause  of  free  press  at  heart. 

TOUGH  ASSIGNMENT 

WHEN  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  leaves  his  post  as 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  to  become  director  of  the  domestic  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  he  will  pick 
up  an  assignment  that  has  taxed  the  best  abilities 
of  the  two  able  newspapermen  who  have  preceded 
him. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  who  goes  back  to  publish  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  leaves  the  office  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
under  difficulties  which  were  unnecessarily  great. 
He  has  reorganized  the  division,  cutting  its  per- 
.sonnel  approximately  60  per  cent,  eliminating 
many  former  activities  and  maintaining  essential 
services  with  no  evident  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Mr.  Hoyt  and  his 
predecessor,  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  arose  from  polit¬ 
ical  opposition  to  the  somewhat  grandiose  schemes 
which  grew  up  in  the  early  days  of  OWI,  when 
nobody  knew  where  its  proper  functions  began 
and  ended.  Within  a  year,  many  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  had  ranged  far  from  the  original  objectives 
outlined  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Healy’s  task  during  the  opening  months 
of  1944  will  demand  the  utmost  diligence  and 
vigilance  if  the  division  is  to  fulfill  its  proper 
duties  without  getting  caught  in  the  vortex  of 
pre-campmgn  politics.  The  temptation  will  be 
great  for  enthusiastic  subordinates  to  use  OWI 
facilities  for  promotion  of  political  aims,  and  to 
the  extent  that  that  prevails,  the  usefulness  of 
the  division  will  be  diminished.  There  is  plenty 
for  this  organization  to  do  outside  of  politics.  The 
story  of  America’s  part  in  the  war  is  still  largely 
untold,  despite  the  flood  of  words  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Healy  comes  to  the  office  with  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  hundreds  of  American  news¬ 
paper  people  who  know  him  personally.  He  can 
count  on  their  full  cooperation,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  knows  that  it  voices  their  sentiments 
in  wishing  him  God  speed. 


FOR  DECEMBER  4,  1943 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


ROY  D.  MOORE,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  John 
W.  Bricker,  of 
Ohio,  to  direct 
his  national 
campaign  for  the 
Republican  pres¬ 
idential  nomina¬ 
tion.  Bricker 
said  Moore  was 
resigning  at  once 
as  executive 
head  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury’s  War 
Savings  Staff  in 
Ohio,  a  position 
he  has  held  since 
1941,  and  would  take  charge  of  national 
campaign  headquarters  immediately. 
Louis  H.  Brush,  president  of  the  same 
newspaper  organization,  was  recently 
named  by  the  Republican  state  central 
oonunittee  as  its  second  choice  as 
Ohio’s  “favorite  son”  imder  Ohio  elec¬ 
tion  laws  requiring  that  delegates  to 
nominating  conventions  indicate  both 
first  and  second  choices  when  filing  as 
candidates  in  the  primary  election. 


Roy  D.  Moore 


Clark  F.  White,  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  presented  with  a 
desk  clock  by  publishers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  newspapers  in  recognition 
of  his  50  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Publishers  who  participated  in 
tile  presentation  were  H.  C.  Burk- 
heimer,  Glendale  News-Press;  John 
Berry,  Redondo  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze;  Charles  Davis,  Monrovia 
News-Press;  P.  E.  Ritcha,  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate;  William  Shea,  Culver 
City  Star-News,  and  J.  A.  Waite,  San 
Pedro  News-Pilot. 


John  Redmond,  publisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Kans.)  Republican,  will 
observe  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  that  newspaper  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  5,  at  the  Burlington  Coimtry 
Club. 


Herbert  D.  Hancock,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
Evening  Record,  recently  received  the 
carnation  given  by  the  Jewish  Advo¬ 
cate  for  outstanding  activity  in  com¬ 
munal  affairs.  In  the  Advocate’s  ci¬ 
tation  accompanying  the  award  special 
mention  was  given  to  Mr.  Hancock’s 
editorial,  “Not  the  American  Way,”  in 
which  the  editor  strongly  condemned 
the  attacks  on  Jewish  youngsters  in 
Chelsea  and  Greater  Boston. 

Jean  R.  Paulson,  formerly  editor  of 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram- 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Park  F.  Keays  has  become  active 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Citster 
County  Chief  at  Broken  Bow,  Neb., 
succeeding  Emerson  R.  Purcell,  vet¬ 
eran  Nebraska  editor,  who  died  in 
August  Keays  had  been  associated 
with  Purcell  the  past  17  years.  Keays, 
former  president  of  the  Nebraska  Press 
Association,  has  leased  the  plant  from 
Purcell’s  widow. 

Raynor  DeBum,  for  16  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  publication  of  the  La  Mesa 
(Cal.)  Scout  and  El  Cajon  (Cal.) 
Valley  News,  has  sold  his  interest  to 
his  co-workers,  H.  C.  and  Carlyle 
Reed,  and  is  retiring  because  of  ill 
health. 

Charles  H.  Craig,  managing  editor 
of  the  North  Platte  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Bulletin  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
named  editor  to  succe^  R.  L.  Getty. 
Mr.  Getty  has  been  named  assistant 
publisher  in  charge  of  promotion. 

Mark  E.  Peterson,  general  manager 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 


News,  was  chosen  to  keynote  the 
Utah-Idaho  District  Kiwanis  training 
last  week  with  an  address  on  “Keep¬ 
ing  America  American.” 


In  The  Business  Office 


LT.  MALCOLM  G.  BRATTON  has 

been  appointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  following  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Before  leaving  for  the  service  14 
months  ago,  Lt.  Bratton  had  handled 
food  accounts  for  the  Daily  News 
national  advertising  department. 

Vincent  Starzinger,  Des  Moines  at¬ 
torney,  has  joined  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribime  Co.  as  general 
counsel,  succeeding  Fred  A.  Little, 
vice-president  and  general  cotmsel, 
who  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  accept  a  conunission  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Mr.  Little  will  return  to  the  Register 
&  Tribune  in  an  executive  capacity 
as  a  vice-president  after  the  war,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident. 

Mary  McClimg,  advertising  director 
of  the  New  York  Post,  spoke  recently 
before  the  Montreal  Advertising  and 
Sales  Executives  Club,  predicting  that 
since  retailers  had  learned  in  these 
war  years  that  consumer  intelligence 
is  constantly  increasing,  very  little 
high  pressure  advertising  would  re¬ 
turn  after  the  war.  She  rei>orted  that 
merchants  had  found  superlatives, 
comparative  prices  and  scare  head¬ 
lines  utuiecessary  and  that  only  a 
great  depression  would  bring  them 
back  in  quantity. 

John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  is  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

Charles  Tilson,  formerly  district 
supervisor  of  circulation  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  in  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  area,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Eureka  Newspapers, 
Inc.  replacing  Norman  Keaton,  who 
entered  the  Navy.  Also,  Robert 
Skamser,  formerly  with  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
city  supervisor. 

Marion  T.  Ayres,  general  manager 
of  the  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  Democrat, 
has  been  named  a  director  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association. 

Harry  W.  Hoille,  for  several  years 
promotion  manager  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News- Age-Herald,  has 
joined  J.  Blach  &  Sons,  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  store,  as  advertising  manager. 

Donald  P.  Miller,  secretary  and  as¬ 
sistant  controller  of  the  Call-Chronicle 


Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Institute  of  America,  a  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  organization  of 
controllers  devoted  to  improvement  of 
controllership  procedure. 

Warren  D.  Wilkinson,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
kinson  are  announcing  the  birth  of  a 
baby  girl,  their  second  child. 

John  J.  Marks,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times  has  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  the  last  three  months  by  a  heart 
ailment 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


SILAS  B.  RAGSDALE,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Galveston  (Tex.)  News 
and  Tribune,  was  honored  by  the 
Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
board  of  directors  with  a  luncheon  at 
the  Buccaneer  hotel  in  recognition  of 
his  long  civic  service.  For  a  number 
of  year  Mr.  Ragsdale  was  chairman 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  publicity 
committee,  and  has  been  active  in 
other  civic  affairs.  He  resigned  from 
the  News  and  Tribune  on  Nov.  19  af¬ 
ter  a  connection  of  25  years,  20  as 
managing  editor. 

Harold  E.  McClelland,  state  editor 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  observed  his  20th  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  newspaper  Nov.  22. 
Widely  known  as  “Mac”  through  his 
Sunday  motor  column  “Through  the 
Windshield,”  he  joined  the  daily  in 
1923  as  a  reporter. 

Eldon  Roark,  “Strolling”  columnist 
of  Memphis  CTenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
has  returned  from  a  three-month  tour 
of  Alaska  and  the  new  Alaska  High¬ 
way  on  which  he  wrote  articles  as  war 
correspondent  for  his  newspaper  and 
other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Walter  Wyrick,  real  estate  ^itor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors  at  a 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  war  conference  in  Cleveland, 
O.  He  succeeded  John  W.  Kempson, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  who 
was  advanced  to  the  presidency. 

A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader  city  editor,  handled  campaign 
publicity  for  the  Republican  party  in 
Kentucky  recently  when  Republicans 
carried  this  usually-Democratic  state. 

Ralph  Zeuthan,  Minneapolis  Daily 
Times  sports  writer,  resigned  recently 
to  join  the  public  relations  staff  of 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Raymond  Clapper’s  simple  style 
of  writing,  backed  by  solid  facts, 
has  gained  him  a  special  place  as 
a  columnist — that  of  spokesman 
for  the  average  American. 

Clapper  wants  to  know  the  same 
things  as  the  average  reader  and 
he  makes  a  point  of  finding  out 
the  answers  for  himself.  He’s  his 
own  leg  man  in  Washington  as 
well  as  at  the  fighting  fronts. 

The  increase  in  his  subscription 
list  attests  the  steadily  growing 
appreciation  of  Clapper’s  steady, 
balanced  appraisal  c/  what’s  go¬ 
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Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  St.  Paul. 

Edward  Schwartz,  veteran  Minne¬ 
apolis  publicist,  who  was  recently 
with  the  DuPont  Corp.  in  west  coast 
public  relations  work,  has  joined  the 
local  news  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal. 


Bob  Stevenson,  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  publicity  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Community  Fund  and  more 
recently  affiliated  with  a  Miimeapolis 
theater  group,  is  now  a  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Russell  Wilson  has  been  made  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  in  the  Overseas 
branch  of  the  OWI  at  San  Francisco. 
Prior  to  joining  the  OWI  several 
months  ago,  Wilson  was  on  the  rewrite 
desk  of  the  San  Francisco  Exomiiier. 
Before  joining  the  Examiner  he  had 
been  with  the  Des  Moines  Tribune. 

Isabel  Millier,  who  handled  radio- 
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news  rewrite  for  U.P.  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  recreational 
supervisor  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  is  in  Washington  awaiting 
an  overseas  assignment.  Stepdaugh¬ 
ter  of  Arthur  Millier,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  she  had 
previously  worked  with  the  Son  Fer¬ 
nando  (Cal.)  Sun,  the  Tulare  (Cal.) 
Times-Advance  Register,  the  El  Monte 
(Cal.)  Herald  and  the  Holtville  (Cal.) 
Tribune.  Her  place  is  being  taken  by 
Mary  Jane  Walsh,  formerly  reporter 
with  the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen- 
News. 

Stuart  Mclver  has  been  made  sports 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
replacing  Ray  Howe,  who  has  entered 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Wesley  Gordon,  city  edtior  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Nancy,  bom  Thanksgiving  Day  at 
Stormont  hospital  in  Topeka. 

Ed  Hale,  employe  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  for  more  than  15  years,  and 
recently  copy  desk  slot  man  for  the 
Tribime,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  managing  editor  of  the 
El  Centro  (Cal.)  Post-Press. 

Lee  Kanner,  formerly  of  Brooklyn, 
has  joined  the  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Record  news  and  editorial  staff,  taking 
over  the  work  of  Wake  Bridges, 
sports  editor  .and  general  reporter. 
Bridges  will  go  to  Chicago  the  first  of 
December  to  join  the  Acme  News 
Pictures  organization.  Kanner,  who 
formerly  edited  a  Brooklyn  weekly 
newspaper,  comes  to  the  Record  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
documentation  of  export  shipments 
under  lend-lease  to  England,  Russia, 
Greece,  and  other  coxmtries. 

Martin  Harmon,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Albemarle  (N.  C.)  Merchants’ 
Association  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  taken  over  the  news  desk 
of  the  Albemarle  Stanley  News  & 
Press.  He  succeeds  A1  Erxlaben,  who 
left  this  week  to  take  over  a  position 
as  night  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Star. 

W.  D.  Sisson,  for  several  years  Tri- 
States  editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  is  now  with  that 
newspaper’s  Washington  bureau.  His 
successor  is  Drew  Shankle,  formerly 
of  Columbus,  Miss. 

James  E.  McKee,  former  manager 
of  United  Press  bureaus  at  Memphis 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  now  public 
relations  man  with  Frisco  Railroad 
at  St.  Louis. 

Arthur  Juntenen  has  received  a 
medical  discharge  from  the  Army 
and  has  returned  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Adrian  Fuller,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  financial  desk,  is  back  on  the 
job  after  having  recovered  from  an 
appendectomy. 

Mrs.  Olga  Gile,  formerly  in  the 
Pentagon  Building  information  office, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Whitney,  formerly 
with  Time’s  personnel  staff,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald. 

Guy  S.  Northrop,  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  staff, 
succeeding  Louis  Milliner,  former 
member  of  the  New  Orleans,  La., 
United  Press  sUiff,  who  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  armed  forces. 

Ayton  F.  Smith,  news  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
recently  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Worcester  County  Shrine  Club. 
Joseph  C.  DeWolf,  executive  editor, 
was  elected  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Leslie  W.  Valentine  has  joined  the 


reportorial  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 

Frank  Rogers,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  Star- 
Press  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  as  rewrite  and 
general  assignment  man. 

Milo  Ryan,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Alameda  (Cal.)  Star-Times  and  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star- 
News  advertising  department,  has 
been  appointed  a  rewrite  man  and  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News. 

Gene  Caughlin  has  taken  Ted  Le- 
Berthon’s  place  as  columnist  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

James  Felton,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Courier, 
is  now  handling  rewrite  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News. 

Marvin  Miles,  Los  Angeles  Times 
aviation  editor,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  newly-organized  West 
Coast  Aviation  Writers,  an  associa¬ 
tion  formed  to  better  the  standards  of 
aviation  writing  and  reporting. 

Stoney  McLinn,  veteran  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper  sports  writer  and 
conunentator,  has  taken  over  as  act¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sporting  Writers’  Association  in  lieu 
of  Don  Donaghey,  of  the  Bulletin’s 
sports  department,  who  has  dropped 
out  of  office  on  the  advice  of  his  phy¬ 
sician. 

Ellen  Taussig,  reporter  on  the  Phil- 
adelphia  Record,  has  been  notified  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  that  she 
has  been  chosen  to  christen  a  warship 
that  will  shortly  be  laimched  bearing 
the  name  of  her  grandfather.  Rear 
Admiral  Edward  D.  Taussig,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago. 

Maureen  McKernan,  once  a  New 
York  newspaperwoman,  has  left  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
returned  to  her  home  city. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Stewart,  familiarly 
known  as  “Mickey”  Moos  when  she 
was  a  reporter  on  the  defunct  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening,  Ledger,  is  the  mother 
of  a  son  born  this  week,  her  second 
child.  The  father  is  in  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
ad  agency. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Pardue,  former 
society  editor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean,  has  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  State  Department  as 
junior  press  relations  officer.  The 
position  will  take  her  overseas  next 
year.  Mis  Pardue  is  now  working  in 
the  State  Department’s  division  of 
current  information  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  editor  of  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  has 
been  awarded  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Kenosha  Lodge  of  Elks 
of  which  he  is  a  past  exalted  ruler 
and  now  trustee. 

Arthur  J.  Busch,  managing  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  who  indulges 
in  photography  as  a  hobby  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Bruce  Downes,  crashes 
two  national  magazines  in  December 
with  color  covers  in  which  his  two- 
year-old  son,  Richard,  serves  as  model. 
The  “Cover  Boy”  will  appear  on  the 
January  cover  of  Popular  Photography 
and  on  the  Dec.  19  cover  of  'This 
Week. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  ARTHUR  TAUSCHER,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  former  employe  of  the  New 
York  Times,  received  a  silver  star  for 
gallantry  in  action  when  armed  with 
a  submachine  gim  and  hand  grenades 
he  destroyed  a  machine  gun  nest  in 
Sicily  thereby  aiding  our  forces  to 
secure  an  airfield. 

Lt.  Lucian  Lentz,  a  former  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 


Banner,  is  now  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Germany.  He  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  following  a  crash  landing 
of  his  Martin  bomber  in  Belgium  on 
Aug.  27. 

John  F.  Rudy,  staff  writer  for  the 
last  five  years  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Morning  Sentinel  and  the  Sunday 
Sentinel-Star,  and  managing  editor 
of  both  newspapers  for  the  last  foxir 
months,  resigned  Nov,  24  to  enter  the 
water  division  of  the  Army  Transport 
Corps.  Rudy  will  leave  the  first  of 
the  year  for  Southwest  Pacific  duty. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Joseph  Davis 
as  managing  editor.  The  latter  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  and  prior  to  that  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times 
for  many  years. 

Stanley  de  Treville,  cartoonist-  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  staff  of  The  Leather¬ 
neck,  Marine  Corps  publication  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  completion  of 
his  recruit  training  at  the  San  Diego 
Base. 

Tony  S.  Smith,  head  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  staff  for  the  United 
Press  during  the  past  year  and  son 
of  G.  Scott  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Kane  (Pa.)  Republican,  has  enlisted 
in  the  U.  S.  Marines  and  is  receiving 
basic  training  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 

Aviation  Cadet  Joseph  Ruffner  III, 
formerly  police  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  recently  stationed 
in  Louisiana,  has  been  transferred  to 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  for  further  training. 

Jay  Rosenburg,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  staff  reporter,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army,  George  Gerb- 
ner,  formerly  in  the  Chronicle’s  finan¬ 
cial  department  and  now  in  the  Army, 
is  editor  of  a  paper  published  at  Camp 
MacKall,  North  Carolina. 

Jim  Murray,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Yanks  on  the  Home  Front  department 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
now  in  the  service,  has  completed 
his  preliminary  training  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  is  now  on  active 
duty.  Also  serving  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  from  the  Chronicle  is  Carl 
Latham,  formerly  day  city  editor,  who 
has  completed  training  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  School  in  San  Francisco 
and  now  has  rating  as  a  3rd  mate. 

Richard  Jones,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  copy  desk,  was  recently 
inducted  into  the  Army  and  is  now 
stationed  in  Florida. 

Moro  Gonzales,  formerly  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Herald  and  recently 
stationed  at  Army  Air  Base,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
air  forces,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
enlisted  reserve  and  has  accepted  a 
post  as  reporter-artist  with  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

Lt.  Robert  Love,  former  copy  boy 
and  sports  writer  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  recently  won  his  wings  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps  and  is  stationed 
at  Alliance,  Neb.,  pending  completion 
of  his  cross-country  training. 

Lt.  Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  son  of  Oscar 
S.  Stauffer,  of  the  Stauffer  publica¬ 
tions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  pilot  instructor  at  Brooks  Field, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  teaching  cadets  to 
fly  the  B-25  Mitchell  bombers. 

H.  Wesley  Henry,  foreman  of  the 
Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch  com¬ 
posing  room,  is  No.  17  out  of  3S  em¬ 
ployes  to  enter  the  armed  forces.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  Navy  when  he  re¬ 
ported  for  final  selectee  examination 
and  is  taking  boot  training  at  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station.  Henry, 
No.  17,  worked  for  the  News-Dispatch 
17  years. 

Betty  Jane  Bergstresser,  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  and 
the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press,  and 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


THESE  MEN  HAVE  BEEN  VOTED 


(Pictured  here  iii  order  of  the  number  of  citations  for  each.) 


WHO,  hi  your  opinion,  are  the  ten 
Americans  —  in  government,  the 
armed  forces  or  civil  life— who  have  made 
the  greatest  contribution  of  leadership 
to  the  nation  during  the  first  two  years 
of  our  formal  participation  in  the  war? 

This  significant  question  has  been  put 
by  Newsweek  to  a  distinguished  jury  of 
some  65  American  editors,  historians 
and  news  correspondents. 

The  question  is  significant  for  this  rea¬ 
son:  The  core  of  a  democracy’s  strength 
is  its  leadership.  Leadership  that  is  not 
constrained  by  force,  but  that  is  chosen 
by  the  free  will  of  the  people ...  or  that 
comes  about  naturally  through  the  sheer 
ability  of  the  individual. 

Leaders  have  helped  us  meet . . .  and 
defeat . . .  our  enemies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  And  leaders  will  be  needed  even 
more  after  the  war,  to  help  us  avoid 
repetition  of  the  mistakes  of  1918. 


These  men  have  been  voted  America’s 
ten  outstanding  leaders: 

(1st  row,  left  to  right):  General  Mar- 
shall,FrankHn  D.  Roosevelt, Cordell  Hull, 
Wendell  Willkie,  General  Eisenhower. 

(2nd  row):  Bernard  Baruch,  Henry 
J.  Kaiser,  General  Mac  Arthur,  Donald 
Nelson,  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King. 

These  names,  along  with  those  of  the 
men  who  selected  them,  are  the  keynote 
of  a  comprehensive  review  of  America’s 
two  years  of  war  in  the  Dece.mber  6th 
Newsweek.  It  is  published  by  Newsweek 
as  a  part  of  its  continual  aim  to  help  keep 
America  the  best-informed 
nation  in  the  world. 

Copies  of  the  December 
6th  Newsweek  are  on  the  / 
newsstands  today.  If  you 
are  able  to  get  a  copy, 
please  share  it  with  as 
many  friends  as  possible. 


Two  years  of  war  have  wrought 
mighty  changes  in  the  United 
States.  These  changes— and  their 
significance— are  the  theme  of  a 
special  section  of  the  E)ecember 
6th  Newsweek.  Feature  of  the 
section  is  pictures  and  stories  de¬ 
scribing  the  ten  men  who  have 
helped  most  in  transforming  the 
United  States  from  a  weakling 
to  a  military  colossus.  This  sec¬ 
tion  also  includes  a  graphic 
presentation  of  production;  the 
growth  of  our  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force;  the  cost  of  war  and 
shipments  of  lend-lease;  and  the 
nation’s  far-flung  battle-fronts. 
This  review  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  for  every  thinking 
American  to  read.  If  you  can’t 
get  a  copy,  make  every  effort  to 
borrow  one  from  a  friend. 
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War  Halted 
Development  of 
Plastic  Bulb 

By  JACK  PRICE 

Last  week,  we  visited  officials  of  the 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,  at  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  to  obtain  information  on 
the  progress  being  made  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  flash-bulb  which  that 
company  had  produced  experimental¬ 
ly.  We  learned  that  this  company  had 
started  experimenting  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  plastic  flash-bulbs  in  1937. 
The  basic  work  was  conducted  on  the 
plans  obtained  from  the  inventor, 
Michael  J.  Neuman  de  Margitta,  who 
assigned  his  rights  to  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Co.,  in  papers  first  filed  Aug. 
19,  1939,  in  Hungary. 

The  American  patent  papers  were 
filed  in  succession  at  Washington  from 
Oct,  1939  to  1940.  Patents  were 
granted  in  1941  and  1942  to  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Co.,  but  the  flash-bulb  still 
remains  in  the  experimental  stage.  In 
a  frank  discussion,  the  officials  of  that 
company  informed  us  of  the  situation. 
Until  the  time  when  this  country  was 
forced  into  war,  experiments  on  the 
plastic  flash-bulbs  were  being  con¬ 
ducted. 

Experimeats  Dropped 

When  war  was  declared  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  made 
great  demands  upon  the  facilities  and 
engineering  personnel  of  Westing¬ 
house  Co.  Realizing  that  little  could 
be  accomplished  in  further  developing 
the  bulbs  imder  wartime  conditions, 
it  was  decided  to  shelve  the  problem 
imtil  after  the  war. 

We  were  advised  that  during  the 
time  when  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted,  plastics  had  not  been  as  fully 
develop^  as  at  present.  The  prob¬ 
lems  then  were  difficult  to  solve.  The 
plastic  material  was  not  strong  enough 
nor  was  it  easily  controllable  when 
injected  into  molds. 

The  tests  of  the  early  models  showed 
that  the  plastic  bulb  was  porous  and 
that  was  a  tremendous  handicap  in 
producing  proper  characteristics.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  expect  any 
amount  of  accuracy  for  the  lamp 
any  air  seeped  through  and  mixed 
with  the  pure  oxygen  contained  in 
the  lamp.  This  would  cause  the  lamp 
to  expl<^e  when  fired. 

Another  feature  which  caused 
trouble  was  the  pre-coloring  of  the 
plastic  material  when  the  lamp  was 
fired.  Before  the  full  amount  of  lu¬ 
men  seconds  could  be  emitted  from 
the  bulb,  the  plastic  would  discolor 
due  to  ffie  burning  shredded  foil. 

Many  more  factors  handicapped  the 
early  production  of  the  bulb,  one  be¬ 
ing  the  cost.  At  that  time  the  plastic 
bulb  would  have  been  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  produce  than  the  glass 
lamp,  hence  the  price  to  the  consumer 
would  have  seemed  excessive. 

Ontside  Coatocts  a  Problem 

It  was  a  keen  disappointment  for 
Westinghouse  to  stop  its  experiments 
just  when  it  appeared  that  most  of 
the  troubles  could  be  overcome.  Molds 
were  made  for  the  experiments  but 
they  could  have  been  utilized  only  for 
a  limited  production.  The  lamp  was 
made  in  two  sections,  the  base  and 
the  top  part.  These  two  parts  were 
fused  together  at  the  joint  and  ex¬ 
periments  proved  that  ffiis  method  of 
construction  was  practicable. 

The  problem  of  outside  contacts  for 
connections  also  was  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  tardiness  in  arriving  at 
a  definite  plan  for  a  permanent  style 
of  manufachire.  Some  experimental 
bulbs  were  made  with  bayonet  bases 
and  others  consisted  of  prongs  such 


as  are  used  in  radio  tubes.  One  style 
was  made  with  one  prong  and  an¬ 
other  with  two. 

From  the  day  when  work  on  the 
plastic  bulb  stopped,  Westinghouse 
had  not  one  engineer  who  could  be 
spared  from  vital  warwork,  to  give 
the  plastic  bulb  any  attention.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  been  assured  that  work 
on  the  plastic  bulbs  will  be  continued 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  inventor’s  thoughts  about  plas¬ 
tic  bulbs  are  revealed  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  papers  for  patents,  filed  in  Oct, 
1939  and  granted  in  Feb.,  1942.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  introduction,  he  must 
have  had  the  newspaper  cameraman 
in  mind  when  designing  the  plastic 
lamp.  The  paper  states,  “An  object 
of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  flash- 
lamp  that  can  be  conveniently  carried 
in  numbers.  Another  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  provide  a  flashlamp 
that  can  be  produced  much  cheaper 
and  simpler  than  the  glass  flashlamp 
now  being  utilized.” 

“An  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
make  safe  the  use  of  photographic 
flashlamps.  Another  object  of  the  in¬ 
vention  is  to  eliminate  any  dangerous 
bulb  explosion  from  flashlamps.”  In 
another  application  paper  the  inven¬ 
tor  states,  “The  object  of  the  invention 
is  to  provide  a  container  for  a  flash- 
lamp  that  will  not  be  dangerous  if  the 
container  explodes.” 

Oddly  enough  these  principles  given 
by  the  inventor  only  proves  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  news  photographer. 
Even  with  all  the  precautions  taken 
by  manufacturers  of  flashlamps,  some 
newspaper  photographers  are  ^rther 
insuring  against  accident  by  encasing 
the  bulbs  in  cellophane  bags. 

One  feat\ire  which  is  introduced  by 
the  inventor  coincides  with  sugges¬ 
tions  made  in  these  columns  by  vari¬ 
ous  news  photographers.  There  had 
been  much  talk  about  a  repeating  de¬ 
vice  for  firing  bulbs  successively  and 
a  mechanism  that  would  eject  the 
spent  bulb  while  replacing  a  new  one. 
This  device  is  described  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  papers  for  patents,  Jan.,  1940, 
and  patents  granted  Sept.  2,  1942. 

SInply  Ceastructed 

This  device  appears  quite  simple  in 
its  construction.  It  was  design^  for 
either  the  Contax  or  Leica  but  the 
principle  may  be  applied  to  the  larger 
cameras.  A  compartment  is  built  into 
the  camera  at  the  base.  This  contains 
the  flashlamps  which  are  packed  like 
a  film  pack.  Incidentally,  the  lamps 
are  also  a  departure  from  the  present 
type.  These  lamps  are  made  in  a  flat 
pack  form,  but  with  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  regular  standard  lamps. 

There  is  no  reflector.  The  front  of 
the  compartment  has  only  a  transpar¬ 
ent  cover.  In  back  of  ffie  flashlamp 
packs  there  is  a  spring  which  pushes 
the  packs  forward.  Another  part  of 
the  mechanism  is  connected  with  the 
releasing  device  and  when  one  pack 
is  fired  the  spent  lamp  is  automatically 
ejected  and  the  next  good  one  pushed 
forward  into  place.  The  diagram 
shows  eight  packs  in  position  but  this 
does  not  limit  the  niimber  to  be  used. 
A  larger  compartment  could  hold  more 
when  the  springs  have  the  appropri¬ 
ate  strength. 

The  fact  that  a  flat  pack  flashlamp 
is  patented — and  judging  from  the 
plans  it  looks  very  practical — means 
that  a  new  era  in  flashlamp  photog¬ 
raphy  is  here. 

The  patents  granted  to  Westing¬ 
house  offer  many  possibilities  not  only 
for  use  by  news  photographers  in  the 
post-war  period  but  they  should  be 
considered  by  the  variotis  photo¬ 
graphic  divisions  of  the  armed  forces. 
Surely  they  could  be  developed  now 
for  important  use  in  the  various 
branches  of  military  operations.  Just 
a  thought  about  the  safety  of  using 


these  lamps  on  a  battleship  when  the 
big  guns  fire  salvos. 

The  plastic  lamps  would  not  break 
under  conditions  that  would  possibly 
destroy  ordinary  lamps.  Then  the  or¬ 
dinary  cameramen  would  pack  many 
such  plastic  bulbs,  or  better  still,  the 
flash-packs,  into  his  bag  and  never 
need  worry  about  breakage.  Somehow 
we  get  the  impression  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  these  bulbs  have  not  been 
fully  explored  by  any  of  the  branches 
of  ffie  armed  forces.  They  should  be. 

We  hope  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Forces  and  other  branches  of  military 
photographic  operations  will  take  a 
hand  in  the  rapid  development  of  the 
newly  patented  Westin^ouse  flash- 
lamps.  Certainly  they  have  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  military  photography. 
It  is  certain  that  news  photographers 
will  be  able  to  use  them  within  at 
least  a  year  after  the  war. 

Sandhaus  Aids  Navy 

THE  welcome  mat  is  always  unrolled 

at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Armed  Guard 
Center,  in  Brookl5m,  for  Ben  Sand¬ 
haus,  New  York  Daily  News  photog¬ 
rapher.  In  the  Pointer,  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  men  at  this  station, 
much  space  was  devoted  to  Ben  in  a 
recent  edition.  It  seems  that  Ben  has 
been  covering  this  station  for  a  long 
time  mostly  on  his  own  after  business 
hours,  contributing  much  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  photographs. 

Not  only  is  Ben,  a  former  sailor, 
active  in  helping  the  Pointer,  but  he 
is  a  contributor  of  another  and  very 
important  kind  of  help.  Ben’s  son, 
Jerry,  19,  and  S2c,  has  just  completed 
his  training  course  for  aviation  ma¬ 
chinist’s  mate  and  is  standing  by  for 
orders.  The  highest  compliment  the 
men  at  the  station  could  pay  Ben  was 
to  rate  him  “4.0,”  highest  grade  ob¬ 
tainable. 

■ 

San  Mateo  Dailies 
Join  in  Offset  Issue 

When  all  the  members  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  San  Mateo  Coimty, 
Calif.,  walked  out  on  strike  Nov.  17, 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  three  daily 
papers  affected  joined  forces  to  pub¬ 
lish  cmnbined  issues  of  their  papers 
by  photo-lith  process.  The  three 
dailies  affected  the  five-day  strike 
were  the  San  Mateo  Times,  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune,  and  the  Burlin¬ 
game  Advance. 

The  strike  occurred  when  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  union  and  employ¬ 
ers  regarding  contract  conditions  and 
hourly  wage  scale  broke  down.  Work 
at  the  country’s  dailies,  weeklies,  and 
job  printing  shops  stopped  at  8  ajn. 
Nov.  17. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  strike  the 
Advance  published  a  mimeographed 
“newspaper”  devoted  to  the  facts  of 
the  strike.  On  the  succeeding  day  the 
three  dailies  set  their  copy  on  the 
typewriter  and  published  a  two- 
page,  five-column  offset  issue  with 
local  and  some  war  news.  Heads  were 
printed  by  hand.  Nov.  19  the  paper 
was  four  pages  with  AP  and  U.P.  tele¬ 
graphic  news,  and  by  the  20th  two 
pictures  were  published.  On  the  basis 
of  a  wage  agreement  arrived  at  Sun¬ 
day  for  a  basic  hourly  wage  of  $1,443 
per  hour,  with  semi-annual  review  of 
the  scale  maintaining  it  at  three  cents 
per  hour  less  than  the  San  Francisco 
wage,  the  imion  returned  to  work  at 
noon  Monday,  Nov.  22  and  set  up  a 
final  combined  edition  of  six  ei^t- 
colunm  printed  pages. 

N.Y.  WRITERS  ELECT 

George  Trevor  of  the  New  York  Sun 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Football  Writers’  Association 
Nov.  29,  succeeding  Allison  Danzig  of 
the  New  York  Times. 


Cleveland  Press 
In  Fund  Drive 
To  Aid  Wounded 

Daily  to  Install  Bedside 
Radio  System  in  Local 
Army  Hospital 

Cleveland,  Nov.  30 — ^The  Cleveland 
Press  is  conducting  an  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  to  raise  $100,000  by 
popular  subscription  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  bedside  radio  system  for  the 
1,727  wounded  U.  S.  service  men  who 
will  occupy  the  Army’s  new  Crile 
Memorial  General  Hospital  in  sub¬ 
urban  Parma  Heights  . 

The  campaign  began  with  a  front¬ 
page  announcement  in  the  Press  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  17.  More  than  $2S^. 
000  had  been  paid  in  at  the  close  of 
business  today,  it  was  announced  by 
Charles  Schneider,  Press  editorial  de¬ 
partment  promotion  director. 

Has  Official  Approval 

The  drive,  known  as  “Heroes’  Home¬ 
coming  Fund  Campaign,”  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  indorsed  and  approved  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  surgeon 
general  of  the  Army,  who  termed  the 
campaign  “  a  generous  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  undertaking,”  and  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  which  approved 
priorities  for  the  materials  required 
for  the  installation. 

The  system  will  include  individual 
ear-phones  and  a  three-program  out¬ 
let  at  each  bed,  as  well  as  wall  speak¬ 
ers  in  recreation  rooms,  mess  halls,  of¬ 
ficers’  and  nurses’  quarters  and  in  the 
barracks  to  be  occupied  by  800  en¬ 
listed  men. 

Microphones  and  other  facilities  will 
be  provided  for  program  pickups  in 
the  hospital  chapel  for  religious  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  recreation  halls.  Also 
included  will  be  a  channel  to  each 
bedside  for  phonograph  entertainment, 
plus  a  comprehensive  institutional 
paging  system,  vital  for  intrahospital 
communication. 

Total  cost  of  the  system  is  estimated 
at  between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Press,  said  the  Press  is  conducting 
the  campaign  “to  honor  and  bring 
pleasure  to  the  returning  heroes  of 
this  war,  and  as  a  patriotic  service  by 
the  Press.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  said  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  campaign  thus  far  has  been 
the  spontaneous  response  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  contributors,  and  the 
eagerness  of  employes  of  Cleveland’s 
many  war  plants  to  participate. 

Proceeds  from  the  annual  Press 
Christmas  Show,  at  which  film  star 
Walter  Pidgeon  will  be  master  of 
ceremonies,  will  be  tximed  over  to  the 
“Heroes’  Homecoming  Fxmd.”  Here¬ 
tofore  the  proceeds  of  the  show  have 
been  used  for  Christmas  gifts  to  needy 
Clevelanders. 

The  campaign  was  conceived  by  Mr. 
Schneider,  who  conferred  with  officials 
of  the  hospital  on  what  the  Press 
could  do  for  the  patients.  The  dec! 
sion  came  after  many  conferences. 

FIRE  DAMAGES  PLANT 

Fire  that  started  in  the  basement  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpared 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
newspaper  plant,  Nov.  24,  but  publics 
tion  of  the  paper  was  not  affected. 
Lost  in  the  fire  was  all  of  the  news 
paper’s  dark  room  photographic  equip* 
ment,  including  three  cameras  and  a 
film  file  of  between  7,000  and  8,000 
negatives.  Leroy  Wallace,  Nonpareil 
managing  editor,  said  the  loss  was 
covered  by  insurance,  but  that  diffi¬ 
culty  is  anticipated  in  replacing  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  due  to  shortages. 


Gifts  That  Speak  Volumes 
In  A  Photo-Fan's  Language 


"The  Master  Book  "An  Accepted  Authority 

of  the  Larger  Camera"  on  Photographic  Enlarging" 

The  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Filled  One  of  the  most  interesting,  authentic  and  instructive  books  on 

with  picture-making  ideas,  short  cuts,  technical  information.  photographic  enlarging  ever  published.  Written  by  Franklin 

Every  important  phase  of  photography  covered  and  illustrated.  I.  Jordan — a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  It  can 

Every  chapter  written  by  an  expert  in  his  field.  A  wealth  of  improve  your  technique  and  print  quality  ...  as  it  has  already 

up-to-date  information  for  amateur  and  professional.  done  for  thousands. 

Of  particular  value  to  the  owners  of  large  cameras,  this  large  It  tells  how,  shows  you  how,  simply,  clearly.  Illustrated  with 

volume  is  full  of  stimulating,  instruaive  material  for  every  many  salon  winners.  Contains  a  10-page  appendix  of  formu- 

camera  user.  A  whole  library  in  itself.  Buy  it  for  giving  this  lary,  hints,  valuable  tables,  alone  worth  the  modest  price  of 

Christmas.  Buy  it  for  yourself.  this  book.  Give  it  Buy  it.  It  pays  dividends  in  the  dark  room ! 

440  PAGES  28  CHAPTERS  224  PAGES  10  PAGE  APPENDIX 

650  ILLUSTRATIONS  30  DISTINGUISHED  AUTHORS  19  CHAPTERS  75  ILLUSTRATIONS 

PRICE:  $4.00  NOW  AT  A  NEW  LOW  PRICE  .  .  .  $7.95 

Fifth  Edition  Second  Revised  Edition  ^ 
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gets  great  pictures! 
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Columnist  Upheld  by 
West  Virginia  Court 

Mis-statements  about  acts  of  public 
officials,  if  made  in  good  faith  and  in 
the  belief  that  the  statements  were 
true,  were  declared  “qualifiedly  priv¬ 
ileged”  in  a  decision  by  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Supreme  Court  Nov.  30, 
on  a  libel  suit  against  Walter  E.  Clark, 
publisher  of  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Road  Com¬ 
missioner  Ernest  L.  Bailey  for  $100,- 
000  against  the  Charleston  Mail  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  publisher  because  of 
a  statement  in  the  latter’s  personal 
column  that  the  state  paid  an  agent 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Point  Pleasant, 
W.  Va.,  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River 
a  $50,000  fee. 

When  the  Mail  filed  an  amended 
plea  in  Kanawha  County  Circuit  Court 
contending  that  fair  comment  on  the 
acts  of  public  officials  was  privileged, 
Bailey’s  demurrer  was  overruled,  and 
tlie  case  was  certified  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review  of  the  law  points 
involved.  * 

With  the  return  now  of  the  case  to 
the  lower  court,  the  effect  of  the  de¬ 
cision,  attorneys  stated,  will  be  that 
proof  of  the  Mail’s  allegations  would 
constitute  defense  of  the  libel  action. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 

in  recent  months  assistant  state  in¬ 
formation  representative  for  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  in  Detroit,  has 
enlisted  in  the  WAVES  and  has  left 
for  Hunter  College,  N.  Y.,  to  take  her 
boot  training. 

Kos  J.  Semonski,  for  years  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  “Inquiring  Re¬ 
porter,”  has  completed  his  “boot” 
training  at  the  naval  training  station, 
Sampson,  N.  Y.,  with  a  rating  of  sea¬ 
man  second-class. 

Herb  Weinstock,  for  eight  years  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  copy  desk  and  financial  staff, 
has  been  ordered  to  report  for  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  Army  Dec.  8  for  non¬ 
combat  service. 

Lt.-Col.  Gerald  R.  Johnston,  on 
leave  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations  officer 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Materiel 
command,  covering  the  entire  nation, 
with  headquarters  at  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Reeves,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  is  now  stationed 
at  the  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  where  he  is  a  member 
of  “The  Hoist”  staff.  Clovis  Copeland, 
member  of  the  Gazette  staff  for  more 
than  10  years,  is  serving  as  physical 
education  instructor  for  naval  cadets 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

C.  J.  King,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  re- 
portorial  staff  before  being  called  into 
active  service  in  1941,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  is  now  on  duty  on  the 
California-Arizona  maneuver  area. 

E.  W.  (Pete)  Breese,  former  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  a  major  in  the  Field 
Artillery.  After  several  months  in  the 
Pacific,  Major  Breese  has  completed 
advanced  training  at  Camp  Davis, 
N.  C. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Alan  McElwain,  U.S.N., 
foiTnerly  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star- 
News  and  Post,  the  City  News  Service 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles 
UP.  bureau,  has  completed  his  train¬ 
ing  at  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  and  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Navy  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Review  Section  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Ensign  Art  Carstens,  former  Detroit 


Free  Press  reporter,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Grosse  He  (Mich.)  naval  air 
base. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Alexander  Kahn,  USN., 
formerly  night  editor  of  U.P.  at  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  assigned  to  opera¬ 
tions  work  in  San  Diego. 

Ray  Howe,  sports  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  is  the  63rd 
employe  of  the  News  Publishing  Ck)., 
to  enter  the  armed  services.  He  was 
inducted  as  an  apprentice  seaman  in 
the  Navy  last  week  and  will  report 
for  further  assignment  at  Camp 
Croft,  S.  C. 

Miss  Miriam  E.  Alburn,  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Detroit  News  for  four 
years,  is  now  a  SPAR  ensign.  Public 
Relations  Officer  at  the  U.S.C.G. 
Training  Station,  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Lew  Livingston,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s  promotion  department  until 
he  went  into  military  service,  is  now 
a  Captain  in  the  Army  and  in  charge 
of  the  purchasing  department  for  an 
Army  hospital  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Charles  E.  Everett,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader  national  advertising 
manager,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Navy  and  assigned  to  Great  Lakes,  Ill. 

Martin  Jessee,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  photographer,  who  recently 
entered  the  service,  has  been  assigned 
to  a  Navy  photography  laboratory  at 
Pensacola,  ^a.  Another  Herald  pho¬ 
tographer,  J.  W.  Spencer,  has  been  a 
Navy  photographer  for  a  year  and  now 
is  at  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

Pvt.  William  M.  Freeman,  for  11 
years  before  entering  the  Army,  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  assigned  to  inter¬ 
viewing  at  the  Reception  Center  for 
Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  He  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  book,  “Hitch  and  the  Star,” 
which  will  be  published  next  season. 

Fred  W.  Cousins,  Detroit  News  re¬ 
porter  for  17  years,  has  entered  the 
Army,  reporting  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 

William  N.  Clark,  former  Chicago 
Tribune  financial  writer,  who  has  seen 
action  in  the  western  Pacific  area, 
with  more  than  a  year  of  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Army,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  2nd  lieutenant  by  direct  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Nelson  Fisher,  sports  writer  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  and  is  stationed 
at  Camp  Callan,  anti-aircraft  training 
center  near  San  Diego. 


Wedding  Bells 


LT.  JOHN  SHIVELY  KNIGHT,  Jr., 

son  of  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  was 
married  Nov.  20  to  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Wells,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  held  there.  Lt.  Knight,  who 
was  graduated  from  Culver  Military 
Academy,  is  in  the  parachute  troops 
of  the  Army,  and  is  stationed  at  Camp 
McCall,  N.  C. 

Edward  C.  Widdis,  A.P.  war  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  married  to  Dorothy  Man- 
fre,  Nov.  7  during  his  seven-week 
leave  from  the  Southwest  Pacific 
theater  of  war.  He  expects  to  be  sent 
to  the  Eurof>ean  front  at  the  end  of 
his  leave. 

Elnsign  William  F.  Butler,  Jr.,  U.S. 
N.R.,  formerly  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  reporter,  and  Dawn  Lud- 
ington,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  rectory. 
New  York,  Nov.  21. 

Natalie  Nicolin,  formerly  of  the  U.P. 
staffs  at  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles 
and  most  recently  radio-news  rewrite 
man  for  U.P.  at  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
married  to  Lt.  William  Doyle  Knight, 
U.S.M.C.,  Nov.  21  at  San  Diego.  She 
resigned  from  the  U.P. 


FATHER  OF  GAME 

Dale  Harrison,  Chicago  Sun  col¬ 
umnist,  last  week  proposed  a  seat  at 
Soldiers  Field  for  “the  spirit  of  Harry 
Jordan,”  Chicago  newspaperman  who 
proposed  the  annual  charity  cham¬ 
pionship  football  game  between  the 
city  and  parochial  high  school  teams. 
When  the  late  Harry  Jordan  was  a 
reporter  for  the  old  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner  he  was  sent  on  a  temporary 
assignment  to  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Hearst  morning  news¬ 
paper.  He  suggested  to  Mayor  Ed¬ 
ward  Kelly  the  “Kelly  Bowl”  game 


between  the  Chicago  high  school  city 
champions  and  the  local  parochial 
football  champions.  Jordan  was  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Sun’s  sports 
staff  at  the  time  of  his  death  several 
months  ago.  After  the  event  became  a 
great  annual  Chicago  affair,  Jordan 
slipped  back  into  the  anonymity  which 
is  journalism’s  lot,  Harrison  pointed 
out.  “When  he  died  there  were  few 
who  remembered  that  a  fine  charity 
had  sprung  from  his  mind,”  stated 
Harrison  in  proposing  an  honored  seat 
at  the  game  “for  the  spirit  of  Harry 
Jordan,  newspaperman.” 
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if  you  lived  in  Portland  you'd  reat 


THE  JOURNAL  is  not  a  one-man  newspaper.  Its 
editors  assemble  and  present  the  news  with  an 
eye  to  the  individual  interests  of  The  Journal’s 
hosts  of  readers. 

Developments  on  the  home  front,  current  ra¬ 
tion  information  and  important  local  wartime 
activities  are  of  as  vital  interest  to  everyone  as  the 
latest  reports  on  world  happenings. 

Never  before  have  the  people  in  Portland  been 
so  eager  for  last-minute  news  as  they  are  today — 
never  before  have  they  turned  so  eagerly  to  The 
Journal.  For,  when  The  Journal  goes  to  press  it’s 
mid-afternoon  in  Portland,  but  it’s  after  six  p.m. 
in  New  York  and  midnight  or  later  in  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  natural  time  advantage,  enjoyed  only  by 
afternoon  newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  en¬ 
ables  The  Journal  to  bring  its  readers  the 
complete  local,  national  and  world  story  the 
same  day  it  happens ! 

No  wonder  The  Journal  is  today,  as  it  has  been 
for  years,  the  preferred  newspaper  in  the  Portland 
area,  enjoying  largcJt  circulation  in  its  history. 

The  JOURNAL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Portland’s  Only  Afternoon  Newspaper 

Rapretented  by  REYNOLDS-FITZOERALD  . .  NawYork,  Chicago 
Philadalphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angales,  Son  Francisco 


The  Portland  Trading  Zoii| 

.  is  a  market  of  715,711 
according  to  theOcl.l,l'i 
figures  for  Ration  Book  I 
.has  a  population  33  %  s" 
er  than  all  the  rest  of  0rt5»| 
..has  an  industrial  payroll  i" 
averages  over  48  millionl 
lars  monthly. 

The  Daily  Journal 

.delivers  80%  of  its 
tion  in  the  Portland 
Zone. 

.reaches  22%  more  fam’J 
(21,993)  in  the  PorS:> 
Trading  Zone  than  any 
newspaper. 

.offers  your  advertising 
sage  better  reception  he.  ‘ 
of  its  new  easier-lo-'- 
make-up. 


.  .in  the  wake  of  the  development  of 
dependable,  year-round  steamship 
service  between  the  Americas 

Middle  America  was  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Great 
White  Fleet.  For  over  40  years  these  famous  white  ships 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  growth  of  inter- 
American  trade. 

Expediting  banana  exports  was  one  of  the  Fleet’s 
earliest  functions.  Since  bananas  are  harvested  all  year, 
this  line  was  one  of  the  first  to  institute  year-round 
scheduled  sailings.  This  provided  a  regular  two-way 
service  of  great  importance  to  exporters  and  importers, 
who  needed  swift,  dependable  freight 
schedules  to  expand  their  trade, 
h  “  1  Today  ship  of  the  Great  White  Fleet 

are  transporting  war  supplies.  When  ships 
can  be  spared,  they’ll  return  to  their  great 
peacetime  route  .  .  .  serving  the  economic 
unity  of  the  Americas. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  seaborne  trade  with  many 
Middle  American  countries  was  still  in  its  infancy  .  .  . 
mostly  a  matter  of  ships  picking  up  cargoes,  hit  or  miss, 
w  hen  and  where  they  could. 

But  around  1900,  enterprising  men  began  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  crops  grown  along  the  Caribbean — 
bananas,  sugar,  coffee,  pineapples,  cocoa — and  secured 
ships  to  carry  them  north.  They  soon  found  cargoes  for 
the  return  trips  in  northern  manufactured  goods. 

This  healthy  two-way  trade  grew  like  . 

Jack’s  beanstalk.  By  1910  imports  from  the  J . 

Caribbean  were  almost  twice  those  in  1900 
— exports  more  than  double.  In  1940,  the 
total  export-import  trade  was  six  times 
the  1900  figure.  ! 

One  of  the  pioneer  shipping  lines  to 
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Metropolitan  Group 
Comic  Ads  Praised 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago,  in  the 

course  of  a  rather  nettled  report  on 
a  barbed  little  radio  promotion  piece, 
we  tossed  a  small  bouquet  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  current  campaign  by 
the  Metropolitan  Group  for  its  com¬ 
ics.  We  said  we  thought  this  campaign 
typified  at  its  best  one  kind  of  effort 
newspapers  should  be  making  con¬ 
stantly  to  meet  radio  competition. 

Now  we’d  like  to  wind  up  and  toss 
a  really  large  bouquet  to  both  the 
Metropolitan  Group  and  Leo  McGiv- 
ena,  who  is  creati^  their  ads,  for  a 
promotional  work  of  art.  No  medium 
could  be  presented  to  the  market 
place  with  greater  understanding, 
warmth  and  eloquence. 

Copy  Is  Provekiaq 

You’ve  been  reading  the  ads,  of 
course.  You  just  can’t  see  them  and 
escape  the  feeling  that  comics  have 
a  standing  welcome  from  everyone, 
everywhere.  The  medium  is  made  so 
attractive  and  so  human  that  when 
the  selling  licks  come  in  at  the  end 
of  the  copy,  the  reader  is  already  in 
a  state  of  unresisting  acquiescence. 
Take  one  of  the  most  recent  pieces 
of  copy,  for  instance: 

“For  Sale — A  Sunday  Mood.’’ 

“Sunday  morning  ...  no  alarm  clock 
at  the  alert,  no  bus  to  catch,  no  work¬ 
ing  dateline  or  deadline  .  .  .  letdown 
for  most  of  us  from  the  long  week 
past,  lull  before  the  week  to  come 
.  .  .  the  one  time  in  the  week  to  lin¬ 
ger  at  the  breakfast  table  for  an  extra 
cup  of  coffee,  to  listen  to  the  kids 
chatter,  to  loaf  through  the  Sunday 
paper  ...  to  think,  to  talk,  to  plan, 
to  play  .  .  . 

“In  some  part  of  the  Simday  mood 
is  the  Sunday  comics  section,  a  link 
between  childhood  and  later  on,  read 
habitually  by  three  out  of  four  adults 
.  .  .  read  by  whole  families,  at  home, 
enjoying  the  Sabbath  leisure  and  the 
Sunday  mood. 

“Advertising  in  the  Simday  comics 
section  gets  the  advantage  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  mood  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .” 

Coaid  Adopt  Tochalqae 

That’s  the  kind  of  copy  that  sings 
— and  sells.  TTien  there  was  the  ad 
that  compared  the  appeal  of  Aesop’s 
fables  with  the  folklore  of  today’s 
Sunday  comics.  And  the  one  that 
explained  soldiers’  craving  for  the 
funnies  because  they  “link  him  with 
home,  and  the  old  life  he  wants  to 
resume.’’  If  this  campaign  doesn’t 
leave  lots  of  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers  “comic  conscious,”  the  agencies 
and  advertisers  just  aren’t  worth 
wasting  time  on. 

When  we  first  decided  to  air  our 
views  on  the  Metropolitan  campaign 
we  planned  to  point  out  that  this  se¬ 
ries  promoting  a  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  suggested  a  technique  that  could 
be  advantageously  employed  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  whole  newspaper.  But  by 
the  time  we  had  gotten  out  the  tear- 
sheets  to  refresh  our  memory  and 
were  ready  to  spout,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  had  anticipated  us  and 
had  launched  its  new  tradepaper  cam¬ 
paign  (E.  &  P.  Nov.  27,  P.  34). 

The  Bureau  has  hit  an  important 
and  fundamental  note  and  there  is 
now  no  occasion  to  plead  for  an  in¬ 
dustry  campaign.  We  have  a  fine  one. 
However,  we  still  want  to  commend 
the  McGivena  treatment  for  some  sup¬ 
plementary  or  futiure  campaign,  per¬ 
haps  sponsored  by  an  individual 
newspaper  or  chain.  The  Bureau  can 
use  the  help  of  all  of  us  in  interpret¬ 


ing  the  human  side  of  newspapers 
that  can  be  found  only  in  the  minds 
of  ^e  folks  who  read  them  every  day 
why  they  like  newspapers,  how  they 
read  them,  what  they  mean  to  them, 
the  ways  to  which  family  life  is  built 
around  them.  No  comparisons  with 
radio,  no  reference  to  magazines,  no 
competitive  arguments  as  between 
media.  Just  let  newspapers  shine  and 
glow  alone  in  their  natural  setting, 
in  the  setting  of  the  American  home. 

The  more  campaigns  like  this  we 
have,  the  better.  They  remind  read¬ 
ers  what  a  staunch  old  friend  the 
newspaper  is.  They  demonstrate  the 
IMwer  of  newspapers  to  any  adver¬ 
tisers  who  need  such  demonstration. 
They  help  maintain  the  faith  and  spirit 
of  newspaper  people  in  themselves. 
They  provide  a  guiding  star  for  the 
promotion  activity  of  all  newspapers 
and  give  their  voices  unity. 

Maybe  there  isn’t  enough  paper  to 
carry  such  campaigns  today,  even  if 
we  had  them.  Couldn’t  we  have  them 
ready,  though,  in  anticipation  of  to- 


Front  Page  Bill  Board 

THE  enterprising  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  getting  attention  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  with  a  60  x  15  foot  painted 
bulletin  on  which  its  front  page  is  re¬ 
produced.  On  it  is  ‘today’s  Headline” 
in  letters  three  feet  tall,  changed  ev¬ 
ery  morning  at  6  AM.  A  special  font 
of  200  characters  was  created  for  the 
bill  board,  an  exact  blow-up  of  the 
Times  front  page  type  face. 

Unusual  Typography 
YOU  undoubtedly  noticed  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  New  York  Mirror  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week.  It  was 
an  imusual  piece  of  typography  be¬ 
cause  the  last  lines  of  each  paragraph 
were  justified  on  the  right  hand  mar¬ 
gin,  with  the  first  words  of  each  para¬ 
graph  breaking  at  will  at  any  point. 
Excellent  copy  was  written  by  Lee 
Tracy,  director  of  sales  promotion, 
under  the  caption,  “Greatness  is  a 
measurable  thing.”  Layout  was  by 
John  Shelton  of  the  MiAur,  typogra¬ 
phy  by  Kurt  Volk.  The  ad  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  list  of  trade  publications 
and  newspapers. 

Fresno  Checkup 
FRESNO  lies  in  mid-California,  189 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  221 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  Appar¬ 
ently  a  little  weary  of  claims  by  the 
large  metropolitan  papers  and  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  ^t  they  “cover 
Fresno,”  the  Fresno  Bee  had  a  care¬ 
ful  circulation  survey  made  by  an 
independent  research  organization. 
They  discovered  that  copies  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  sent  into  Fresno 
do  not  necessarily  constitute  “cover¬ 
age”  since  many  of  those  copies  are 
redistributed  well  outside  toe  city 
and  city  zone.  Results  are  effectively 
summarized  in  a  booklet  which  tells 
toe  full  story  of  toe  research. 

NNPA  BoUot 

FOR  the  past  several  years  toe  annual 
convention  of  toe  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  has  been 
a  fixture  at  toe  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
April,  simultaneously  with  toe  annual 
meeting  of  toe  ANPA.  The  members 
of  the  promotion  association  are  now 
voting,  by  mail  ballot,  on  toe  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  NNPA  conven¬ 


tion  should  be  divorced  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  sessions  and  held  to  various 
cities,  instead  of  New  York  only.  Bal¬ 
loting,  which  ends  on  Dec.  6,  is  being 
conducted  by  NNPA  Secretary  Dan  M. 
Bowmar,  Jr.,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader. 

Personal  Note 

RAY  cox  has  become  newspaper 
promotion  manager  of  toe  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal,  succeeding  Ray 
Kruskopf,  who  has  now  joined  toe 


Press  Application 
Of  Wage  Act 
Argued  at  Court 

Jackson  (Term.)  Sun  Con¬ 
tends  Law  Violates  Freedom 
of  Press  .  .  .  Ignores  Craft 

Contending  that  toe  Wage-Hour 
Law  violates  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  toe  press,  an  action 
against  its  application  to  toe  news¬ 
paper  industry  was  placed  before  toe 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Cincinnati  Nov.  30  at  the  instance  of 
toe  Sun  Publishing  Company,  of  Jack- 
son,  Tenn. 

Declartog  that  32  university  schools 
of  journalism  prove  toe  professional 
standing  of  newspaper  work,  Elisha 
Hanson,  counsel  for  toe  Jackson  Sun, 
asked  reversal  of  a  wage-hour  division 
ruling  that  toe  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  applied  to  newspapers,  as  such 
application  would  be  unreasonable, 
arbitrary,  and  injurious  discrimination 
in  violation  of  toe  First  and  Fifth 
Amendments. 

Mr.  Hanson  based  his  contention  on 
toe  facts  that  newspapers  employ  pro¬ 
fessional  workers,  such  as  reporters, 
rewrite  men,  cartoonists,  and  feature 
writers,  and  that  newspapers  cannot 
control  toe  break  of  unusual  news 
events  nor  “adhere  to  rigid  time 
schedules.” 

For  toe  government.  Miss  Bessie 
Margolin,  assistant  solicitor  for  toe 
wage  and  hour  division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  replied  that  toe  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  is  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  that  reporters 
and  working  foremen  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  bona-fide  executive  ca¬ 
pacity. 

■ 

New  Orleans  States' 
New  Type  Saves  Paper 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  1. — In  an  ef¬ 
fort  more  effectively  to  meet  news¬ 
print  restrictions,  toe  New  Orleans 
States  has  been  completely  redressed 
in  the  way  of  headlines.  The  change 
has  brou^t  an  approximate  saving 
of  15  per  cent  in  head  space. 

A  three-column  36-point  head  on 
page  one  has  replaced  the  three-col¬ 
umn  48-point  head  formerly  used;  a 
two-column  36-point  head  has  re¬ 
placed  toe  former  three-column  42- 
point  head;  a  30-point  head  replaced 
toe  36-point  and  a  24-point  head,  the 
former  30-point  All  decks  have  been 
eliminated. 

Four  magazines  of  headletter  ma¬ 
chine  type,  Spartan  style,  have  been 
purchased  by  toe  newspaper,  which 
together  with  Ludlow  tempo  heavy 
and  light  puts  toe  paper  in  one  fam¬ 
ily  of  type,  eliminating  three  unre¬ 
lated  families  formerly  used.  The 
change  in  head  types  has  not  only 
given  toe  newspaper  a  sharper,  more 
effective  appearance,  but  has  en¬ 
abled  toe  use  of  considerably  more 
stories. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  toe  wartime 
policy  of  more  news  in  less  space. 


CIO  Union  Plans 
Boycott  of 
Chicago  Tribune 

Auto  Workers  Protest 
Daily's  Red  Expose  .  .  . 
Coll  Citywide  Rally 

Chicago,  Nov.  30 — More  than  200 
stewards  and  shop  committeemen  of 
United  Auto  Workers  (CIO)  Union, 
representing  an  estimated  50,000  Chi¬ 
cago  war  workers,  denounced  toe  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  for  its  recent  expos£ 
charging  that  Communist  control  of 
toe  union  had  produced  slowdowns 
and  sabotage  in  the  Chicago  Stude- 
baker  airplane  engine  plant,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  boycott  the  Tribune  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  newspaper’s  series  of 
articles. 

Action  was  taken  at  a  sptecial  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  Saturday  at  which  R.  L 
Thomas,  president  of  the  union,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  The  dele¬ 
gates  adopted  a  resolution,  condemn¬ 
ing  toe  Tribune  as  anti-labor,  pro- 
Fascist  and  un-American  and  re¬ 
solved: 

Plan  Streng  Pretest 

“That  all  loyal  war  workers  and  all 
loyal  union  members  cease  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to,  read,  or  otherwise  aid  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  do  all  within 
their  power  to  promote  toe  success  of 
newspapers  and  other  publications 
that  present  toe  news  truthfully  and 
in  a  light  favorable  to  labor  and  a 
pro-labor  administration.” 

The  stewards  also  voted  to  request 
the  Chicago  Industrial  Union  Council, 
central  CIO  body,  to  call  a  meeting 
of  officers  of  all  CIO  locals,  at  which 
proposals  for  an  anti-Tribune  pro¬ 
test  mass  meeting  would  be  discussed. 
Such  a  meeting  has  been  called  for 
Saturday,  Dec.  4,  to  consider  toe  fol¬ 
lowing  proposals: 

(1)  Formation  of  a  permanent  CIO 
committee  to  combat  toe  Tribune’s 
“propaganda  against  toe  national  ad¬ 
ministration’s  war  policies”;  (2)  En¬ 
largement  of  toe  proposed  committee 
to  include  representatives  of  other 
labor  organizations  and  of  fraternal, 
civic,  social  and  consumers  groups; 
(3)  Calling  of  a  general  rally  and  mass 
meeting  to  protest  toe  Tribune’s  edi¬ 
torial  attitudes. 

At  last  Saturday’s  special  meeting, 
Tribune  reporters  were  barred  from 
the  hall,  but  representatives  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  which  has  taken  issue 
with  toe  Tribune’s  expose  of  alleged 
conditions  in  toe  Studebaker  plant, 
were  admitted.  Afterwards,  CIO 
union  ofiicials  said  they  had  no  state¬ 
ment  to  make  to  toe  Tribime. 

The  anti-Tribune  sentiment  in  Chi¬ 
cago  CIO  circles  is  a  result  of  the 
Tribune  articles  charging  that  war 
workers  at  the  Studebaker  plant  have 
permitted  Communists  to  gain  control 
and  that  slowdowns,  gambling  and 
open  contempt  for  the  management 
prevail.  The  Tribune  has  reported 
.  that  loyal  workers  at  Studebaker  have 
I  applauded  toe  expose,  while  toe  Sun 
has  quoted  CIO  workers  in  and  out  of 
the  plant  as  condemning  the  articles  as 
a  “smear”  of  war  workers  generally. 

1  In  his  address  to  CIO  stewards, 
t  President  Thomas  denounced  Col. 

’  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  editor 
.  and  publisher,  for  supporting  the 
America  First  Committee,  for  attack- 
>  ing  labor  and  for  opposing  the  foreign 
r  and  domestic  policies  of  the  President 

'  AGAIN  REJECT  AFL 

Chicago,  Dec.  2 — The  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16  Dec.  1  voted 
!  against  reaffiliation  with  AFL,  with 
1,968  against  and  888  in  favor. 


Which  map  shows  your  idea  of  the  world? 


I~IerE  are  two  maps. 

Map  A  is  the  Mercator  “surface-naviga¬ 
tion”  map,  long  used  in  all  our  geography 
books.  It  is  the  map  with  which  you  are 
probably  most  familiar. 

But  to  the  pilots  who  are  shuttling  big 
trans-oceanic  Liberators  to  combat  areas, 
the  world  probably  looks  more  as  it  appears 
in  Map  B— an  Azimuthal  Equidistant  “air- 
navigation”  map. 

But  both  of  these  maps— /ifce  all  other  maps 
of  the  world — have  faults.  Both  of  them  can 
be  misleading  if  we  do  not  recognize  their 
faults,  as  well  as  their  advantages. 

Today,  because  the  long-range  plane  has 
sky-linked  once-remote  nations  together 
into  a  global  community,  school  children  all 
over  the  country  are  being  taught  how  to 
read  and  understand  maps— both  new  and 
old. 


As  a  nation,  we  must  all  re-study  geog¬ 
raphy  if  we  are  to  have  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  60-hour-wide  world  in  which  we 
live.  For  only  then  can  America  take  her 
rightful  place  of  leadership  in  helping  to 
build  an  enduring  peace  after  Victory  has 
been  won. 


NO  SPOT  ON  EARTH  IS  MORE  THAN  60 
HOURS’  FLYING  TIME  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL 
AIRPORT 


Free  Map  Booklet 

As  a  builder  of  long-range 
planes— for  war  today,  peace  to¬ 
morrow  —  Consolidated  Vultee 
is  eager  to  make  whatever  con 
tribution  it  can  toward  straight 
geographical  thinking. 

The  noted  cartographer, 

Richard  Edes  Harrison,  has 
worked  with  us  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  32-page  booklet  entitled,  “  MAPS — and 
how  to  understand  them.”  The  booklet  contains 
more  than  60  maps,  charts,  and  illustrations,  as 
well  as  many  interesting  geographical  facts  and 
fallacies,  comparisons,  examples,  and  projec¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  maps  shown  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  published. 

So  far,  in  response  to  requests,  nearly  half  a 
million  of  these  map  booklets  have  been  sent 
out,  but  there  is  still  a  limited  supply  available. 
If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  booklet, 
simply  send  the  coupon  below. 

•  •  • 

Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation  has 
twelve  divisions,  located  as  follows :  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  Vultee  Field,  Calif.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Wayne, 
Mich.;  Allentown,  Pa.; Tucson,  Ariz.;  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C.;  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
and  Miami,  Fla.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Council. 

I  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 

I  P.  O.  Box  1 57,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OFt 


LIBERATOR  i  i  ,  4-engin«  bomber  VALIANT  ...it...  basic  trainer 

CORONADO . patrol  bomber  VENGEANCE . dive  bo.^ber 

CATALINA . patrol  bomber  SENTINEL . "Flying  Jeep" 

UBERATOR  EXPRESS . transport  RELIANT . navigational  trainer 


,  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet, 

*  “MAPS  -  and  how  to  understand  them.” 

I  Name _ 

I  Address. 

!  City 
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Chi.  Newsmen 
Answers  Nye's 
"Smear"  Charge 

Harris.  Daily  News.  Soys 
Senator  Was  Not  Misquoted 
During  Interview 

Chicago,  Dec.  1 — Sidney  J.  Harris, 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporter,  says  it 
must  have  been  “a  couple  of  other 
guys”  who  gave  that  interview  to  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapermen  on  Nov.  17,  in 
which  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  com¬ 
plained  this  week  in  the  Senate  of  a 
“smear  campaign”  against  him  by 
numerous  newspapers  and  commenta¬ 
tors,  including  the  Daily  News. 

Harris  reports  that  he  covered  the 
Nye  interview  for  the  Daily  News  in 
which  Senator  Nye  was  quoted  as 
saying:  “The  German  people  must  be 
given  the  right  to  go  back  to  Fascism 
^ter  the  war  if  they  want  it.”  Nye 
took  exception  to  this  quote.  He  also 
denied  having  said  that  “Fascism  is 
not  essentially  militaristic  or  aggres¬ 
sive.” 

Names  Names 

In  charging  that  a  “smear  cam¬ 
paign”  has  been  instigated  against 
him,  Nye  named  “the  Communist 
Daily  Worker,  PM,  Chicago  Sun,  New 
York  Post,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer,  Dorothy  Thompson, 
Walter  Winchell  and  other  radio  and 
newspaper  commentators.” 

Harris  points  out  that  if  there  is  a 
“smear  campaign”  against  Senator 
Nye,  then  both  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  are  connected  with 
it.  Harris  reports  that  George  Collins, 
U.P.  reporter  who  covered  the  inter¬ 
view,  affirmed  that  the  statements 
attributed  to  Nye  were  made  by  Nye. 
Charlotte  Fitzhenry,  who  covered  the 
interview  for  the  AP,  also  supported 
the  newspapers’  versions  of  the  inter¬ 
view.  “I  distinctly  remember  Senator 
Nye  being  asked  whether  he  consid¬ 
ered  Fascism  essentially  aggressive 
and  militaristic,”  she  said,  “and  his 
unequivocal  answer  was  ‘No.’  ” 

Harris  also  raises  the  question  why 
Senator  Nye  should  have  waited  two 
weeks  to  deny  the  statements  made  in 
the  interview.  “He  was  in  Chicago 
all  day  Nov.  17  and  until  a  late  hour 
at  night,  when  he  spoke  at  the  National 
Republican  Revival  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  at  Orchestra  Hall. 

“The  stories  appeared  an  hour  or 
so  after  the  interview,  and  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  him  to  local  city  desks 
at  the  time  would  have  been  in  order, 
if  he  had  been  ‘misquoted,’  news¬ 
papermen  pointed  out.  .  .  . 

“Nye  did  not  deny  the  accuracy  of 
any  of  these  other  quotations  in  his 
Senate  complaint  against  the  press 
‘smear  campaign.’  Nor,  in  indicting 
the  named  newspapers  and  commenta¬ 
tors  in  his  floor  attack,  did  he  mention 
that  the  Associated  Pres  and  United 
Press  carried  similar  stories  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.” 

■ 

Lighter  Newsprint 
In^cated  Practical 

Contributing  to  current  discussions 
of  the  practicality  of  reducing  the 
basis  weight  of  newsprint  from  32  to 
30  pounds,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Dec.  1  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  Bulletin  results  of  re¬ 
search  by  its  mechanical  department 
several  years  ago  indicating  that  the 
reduction  would  not  apparently  make 
the  paper  too  weak  to  run  through  a 
newspaper  press  and  that  such  re¬ 
duction  would  not  make  an  increase 
in  sulphite  content  necessary. 

Tests  were  made,  the  bulletin 


stated,  in  collaboration  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  on  239  sam¬ 
ples  of  white  and  colored  newsprint, 
determining  percentages  of  ground- 
wood,  sulphite,  and  ash,  thickness, 
basis  weight,  bursting  strength,  ten¬ 
sile  strength  and  stretch  with  and 
across  machine  directions,  castor-oil 
penetration,  and  porosity. 

The  average  tensile  strength  of  the 
samples  was  11.39  pounds  per  inch  of 
width,  with  a  maximum  of  15.24  and 
a  minimum  of  7.75  pounds.  Average 
basis  weight  of  the  samples  was  32 
pounds,  average  percentage  of  sul¬ 
phite  26.5%. 

The  bulletin  compared  these  figures 
with  reports  of  other  experiments 
showing  that  the  actual  tension  to 
which  paper  is  subjected  by  a  news¬ 
paper  press  lies  between  .4  and  1.2 
pounds  per  inch  of  width,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  paper’s  breaking 
strength.  The  experiments  also 
showed  a  sample  of  paper  containing 
only  5%  sulphite  had  a  tensile 
strength  of  12.37  pounds,  10%  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  samples. 

■ 

Nelson,  Friendly 
Appeal  to  Waste 
Paper  Dealers 

Ask  All  to  Advise,  Assist 

Newspapers  in  Drive  for 
2,000,000  Tons  of  Paper 

In  open  letters  to  the  nation’s  waste 
paper  dealers  both  Donald  M.  ^'elson, 
chairman.  War  Production  Board,  and 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  chairman.  News¬ 
paper  Committee,  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign,  this  week  asked  for 
advice  and  assistance  for  newspapers 
in  the  country-wide  paper  collection 
campaign,  beginning  Monday,  Dec.  6. 

Effort  will  be  made  to  collect  2,009,- 
000  additional  tons  of  waste  paper  to 
put  back  into  full  production  25  mills, 
now  completely  shut  down,  and  100 
operating  only  part  time. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Friendly  pointed 
out  that  everything  is  being  done  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  first  cam¬ 
paign  and  that  to  do  this,  “strong  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  proper 
preparation  at  the  source,  thus  mini¬ 
mizing  your  sorting  and  packing  dif¬ 
ficulties.”  Also,  local  committees  are 
attempting  to  ease  collection  and 
transportation  difficulties,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  mills 
to  purchase  at  f.o.b.  shipping  point 
ceiling  prices  all  projierly  processed 
waste  paper  to  Feb.  15,  1944. 

Nelson  called  the  dealers  “key  men 
in  the  war  production  effort,”  also 
emphasized  the  care  with  which  this 
campaign  is  being  handled  and  de¬ 
clared,  “this  time  we  know  that  there 
will  not  be — cannot  be  the  creation 
of  surpluses  which  affected  you  se¬ 
riously  in  the  first  drive.” 

WPB  names'  WORTHAM 

Washington,  Dec.  2— R  i  c  h  a  r  d 
Wortham  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Perkins-Good- 
win  Co.,  and  a  director  of  the  South¬ 
land  Paper  Co.,  Lufkin,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Newsprint  Pa¬ 
per  Section  in  the  WPB  Pulp  Produc¬ 
tion  Office.  The  section  is  a  branch 
of  the  Forest  Products  Bureau. 

TO  DRAFT  m'cCORMICK 

The  Republican  Nationalist  Revival 
Committee  of  24  members,  meeting  in 
Chicago  this  week,  appointed  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  10,000  petitions  to 
draft  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  pref¬ 
erential  primary  in  Illinois. 


Practically  anything!  Huge  pieces 
of  machinery  weighing  many  tons, 
for  instance,  can  be  shipped  by 
AIR  EXPRESS,  when  dis-assembled 
and  packed  in  smaller  units. 


IF  your  shipment  can  go  l»y  Consequently  when  you  pack  for 

rail,  it  can  usually  go  by  AIR  air  e.xpress,  pack  compactly  — 

E.XPRESS,  providing  it  fits  into  thus  reducing  w  eight  and  shipping 

an  Airline  Transport  (oversized  cost.  And  for  fastest  delivery  — 
shipments  can  often  be  dis-  ship  ichcn  ready.  Don’t  wait  for 
assembled  into  smaller  units),  '"routine”  afternoon  pickups  — 

ship  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible. 

No  special  packing  is  needed, 

either.  In  fact,  the  careful  han-  This  3-mile-a-minute  service  is 
dling  so  typical  of  air  express  available  to  more  than  350  U.S. 
eliminates  the  ne(*d  for  expen-  cities  and  to  scores  of  foreign 
sive  cases  or  massive  crates,  countries. 


AIR  EXPRESS  RATES  REDUCED 


As  a  result  of  the  great  volume  of  Air  Express  traffic  created 
by  wartime  demands  and  the  increased  efficiency  developed 
to  satisfy  these  demands ...  Air  Express  rates  within  the 
United  States  have  been  substantially  reduced,  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  1212%,  depending  on  the  weight  of  the 
shipment  and  the  distance  it  moves.  Consequently,  shippers 
nationwide  now'  save  an  average  of  1012%  on  air  cargo  costs. 

ASK  for  our  new  1943-44  calendar-blotter.  Write 
Dept.  PR-13,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park 
venue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Roprofonling  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  States 
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"^e  synthetic 


\n  d  new  era 


I'  '  '-'.'5’>>^, 


(oVie  oven 


Nearly  half  a  million  new  combinations  of  the  molecules 
have  been  developed  since  the  synthetic  age  came  in.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  new  ones  are  possible.  Nearly  every  time  a  synthetic 
material  has  been  developed  it  has  meant  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  material  and  that  has  meant  an  ever- 
widening  market,  in  the  familiar  pattern  of  mass-production. 

In  the  last  year  for  which  official  figures  are  available, 
almost  half  of  the  synthetic  organic  chemicals  produced  in 
America  came  from  coal  tar  sources. 

Vast  new  opportunities  stretch  away  before  the  mod¬ 


ern  coke  oven  and  before  the  people  who  work  with  it. 

Koppers  is  the  largest  builder  of  coke  ovens.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  producers  and  distillers  of  tar  from  which 
many  of  the  chemical  wonders  stem.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
designers  and  builders  of  recovery  plants  from  which  come 
materials  for  use  in  plastics,  synthetic  rubber,  paints, 
varnishes,  dyes,  solvents,  motor  fuel,  disinfectants,  medi¬ 
cines,  flavors,  explosives.  One  of  Koppers  affiliates  is  the 
nation’s  largest  independent  producer  of  bituminous  coal. 
— Koppers  Company  and  Affiliates,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KOPPERS 

flHE  INDUSTRY  THAT  SERVES  ALL  INDUSTRY! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Chicago  Tribune 
Planning  on 
Overseas  Edition 

Seeks  Offidol  Scmction 
For  Weekly  Tabloid 
Stressing  Comics,  Sports 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  for  some  time  with  a 
tabloid  overseas  edition  for  American 
soldiers  on  various  fighting  fronts, 
but  to  date  the  newspaper  has  not 
gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
although  sample  copies  have  been  sent 
via  regular  mail  to  U.  S.  service  men 
on  several  fronts. 

As  yet  the  Tribime  has  not  been 
given  official  sanction  to  publish  an 
overseas  edition,  which  would  require 
airplane  priorities  to  ship  either  mats 
or  plastic  plates  each  week  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  tabloid  newspaper  for 
American  fighting  men.  The  experi¬ 
mental  paper  has  consisted  of  12 
pages,  including  five  full  pages  of 
comics  and  a  comparatively  heavy  dis¬ 
play  of  sports  news,  with  Chicago  and 
U.  S.  news  to  complete  the  paper’s 
editorial  content 

Plaased  as  WeeMy 
The  Tribime  is  endeavoring  to  per¬ 
fect  its  editorial  treatment  and  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  all  delays  which  occur  in 
ordinary  mail  distribution  of  such  a 
publication.  It  is  hoped  that  military 
sanction  will  eventu^y  be  given  for 
the  Tribune  and  other  newspapers  to 
publish  newspapers  for  service  men 
overseas.  The  plan  now  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Tribune  is  for  a  weekly 
tabloid  edition  for  publication  on  Sat¬ 
urdays,  with  the  paper  going  to  press 
on  We^esday  each  week  in  Chicago 
ard  mats  or  plastic  plates  being  sent 
via  airplane  to  publishing  centers 
overseas. 

Against  Press  Seat 
At  Peace  Table 

continued  from  page  11 

started  on  a  course  that  can  only 
lead  to  a  super-state.  We  should  aim 
rather  to  voluntary  international  co¬ 
operation  through  agreements,  one  of 
which  should  embody  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be,  or  will  be  a  peace  table 
in  the  Versailles  sense.  We  should 
advocate  cooperation  and  agreement 
that  shall  remain  perpetually  free. 

CHARLES  J.  ULLEY 
Editor,  Sacramento  Union 

PEACE  will  depend  largely  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  ends. 
There  are  bound  to  be  compromises. 
Hus  generation  alone  will  not  be  able 
to  solve  all  the  problems.  The  greater 
our  contribution  to  world  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  the  greater  the  measure  of  our 
service. 

HARRY  C.  WITHERS,  Managing 
Editor,  Dallas  Morning  News 

I  HEARTILY  favor  United  States  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  world  organization 
for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  and 
honorable  peace.  Some  form  of  col¬ 
lective  security  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  permanent  peace,  and  the  United 
States  should  not  again  refuse  to  take 
part  in  it  Whether  we  call  it  a 
League  of  Nations,  or  give  it  some 
other  name,  such  an  organization  con¬ 
stitutes  our  sole  guarantee  against 
future  wars.  The  press  should  have 
free  access  to  the  peace  table,  but  not 
official  representation. 


HARRY  M.  AYERS 
Publisher,  Aimiston  (Ala.)  Star 
I  AM  firmly  convinced  th^  the  United 
States  should  play  a  full  part  if 
some  sort  of  world  organization  after 
the  war,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
existing  League  of  Nations,  revised 
and  broadened  would  provide  the 
necessary  machinery.  There  should 
be  no  hurry.  Let  ^  hatreds  of  the 
war  die  down,  before  we  set  the  for¬ 
mulae  for  permanent  peace  through¬ 
out  the  world.  A  free  American  press 
can  contribute  greatly  toward  this  end. 

.ifj'  * 

DWIGHT  MARVIN 
Editor,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 

OF  COURSE!,  we  must  have  a  League 
of  Nations,  this  time  with  teeth. 
Perhaps  we  can  persuade  our  Senate 
to  accept  a  treaty  with  an  interna¬ 
tional  police  force.  Certainly,  Amer¬ 
ican  participation  in  post-war  coun¬ 
cils  is  mandatory.  Requests  for  the 
representation  of  the  American  press 
at  the  peace  table  are  unfortunate. 

FREDERICJE  SULLENS 
Editor,  Jackson  (^^ss.)  News 

THE  PRESS  of  the  United  States  must 
remain  free  and  untramelled,  a 
faithful  watchman  on  the  signal  tower 
to  give  warning  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  It  needs  no  seat  at  the  peace 
table,  just  adequate  facilities  to  cover 
the  proceedings. 

DONALD  J.  STERLING 
Managing  Editor, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 

IN  AN  address  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Washington,  shortly  after  his  return 
from  ^rope,  Sumner  Welles,  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  before 
the  entry  of  this  country  in  the  war, 
and  fresh  from  interviews  with  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  others,  said  that  what 
impressed  him  most  was  the  fear  in 
which  the  people  of  the  totalarian 
states  lived,  and  their  utter  ignorance 
of  the  outside  world.  Thus,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  press  of  this  and 
other  free  countries  could  render  a 
service  by  insisting  on  a  free  flow  of 
news.  Any  attempt  to  control  or 
manipulate  the  news  will  militate 
against  the  establishment  of  sound 
governments  and  sound  economies 
upon  which  an  enduring  peace  will 
depend. 

J.  N.  HEISEELL  Editor,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette 

I  FEEL  that  the  peace  conference 
should  adopt  a  resolution  for  uni¬ 
versal  access  to  the  news  at  its  source, 
and  lay  down  the  policy  that  news¬ 
gathering  and  its  distribution  is  the 
prerogative  of  private  enterprise,  not 
the  function  of  governments. 

FRANK  JENKINS 
President,  Southern  Oregon 
Newspapers,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

FREEDOM  of  the  press  and  unre¬ 
stricted  access  to  the  news  at  its 
source,  abolition  in  so  far  as  is 
possible  of  censorship  and  propaganda, 
these  should  be  the  ideal  of  American 
newspapers.  I  believe  strongly  that 
if  the  press  of  this  country  is  to  re¬ 
main  free,  then  it  must  be  free  from 
the  fetters  of  government  control. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  President-Editor, 
South  Bend  Tribune 

IN  MY  opinion,  a  free  American 
press  could  prove  a  tremendous  fac¬ 
tor  in  setting  up  a  post-war  order. 
However,  tact  will  be  necessary. 
Naturally  this  country’s  interests 


should  be  uppermost,  but  they  should 
not  be  so  to  an  extent  that  would 
affect  those  of  other  nations.  And  in 
speaking  of  a  free  American  press,  I 
mean  one  that  will  be  absolutely  fi^ 
from  government  control.  Further,  I 
consider  it  axiomatic  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  grant  news 
monopolies  to  a  newspaper  or  news 
gathering  organization. 

RALPH  COGHLAN,  Editor. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

I  STAND  for  imiversal  access  to  news 
at  its  source;  for  an  ending  of  peace¬ 
time  censorship,  government  monop¬ 
oly  of  news,  and  intelligent  planning 
that  will  insure  the  full  fre^om  of 
the  press.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
press  or  any  other  group  should  be 
represented  at  the  peace  table. 

JAMES  S.  POPE 
Managing  Editor, 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal 
I  THINK  the  American  press  should 
fight  for  universal  freedom  of  the 
news,  militantly,  unanimously,  and 
single-mindedly.  One  gagged  news 


source,  one  controlled  press  assoda- 
tion,  deprives  us  of  some  of  our  free¬ 
dom. 

We  can  have  a  real  press  only 
if  we  are  able  to  send  our  reporters 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

.  DON  MORRIS 

Editor,  Palm  Beach  Publications, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Flo. 

OF  PRIME  importance,  it  seems  to 
me,  wUl  be  the  inclusion  in  the 
peace  treaties  of  clauses  providing  for 
a  free  press  everywhere,  which  means, 
of  course,  universal  access  to  news  at 
its  source.  It  should  be  so  framed 
that  any  newspaperman  could  have 
immediate  recourse  in  case  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement. 

GEORGE  S.  CRANDAU 
Executive  Editor, 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette 

freedom  of  the  press  everywhere, 
well  and  good  if  voluntary.  A 
forced  freedom  is  not  freedom  at  all 
Personally,  I  would  entrust  the  chart¬ 
ing  of  the  post-war  world  to  a  group 
of  seasoned  newspapermen. 


m  too 


Help  keep  war-crowded  circuits  clear  on 
December  Q4,  35  and  26. 

Please  use  Long  Distance  only  if  it  is  vital. 

War  needs  tke  wires even  on  bolidays.  ^ 
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New  Magic  from  the  Mysterious  Electron 

Through  X-ray,  the  unfathomable  electron  has  saved  mil-  similar  to  that  used  by  radio  stations  in  sending  out  short 
lions  of  lives.  Through  radio,  it  has  extended  man’s  hearing  wave  broadcasts. 

to  every  corner  of  the  world.  Through  television,  it  permits  Heat  generation  by  radio  frequency,  coupled  with  special 
him  to  see  beyond  all  previous  limits  of  sight.  adhesives,  now  turns  out  better,  stronger  aircraft  parts. 

And  now  Fairchild’s  Duramold  engineers  have  harnessed  And  the  production  cycle  has  been  clipped  from  hours  to 
the  electron  to  a  new  and  urgent  task — the  manufacture  of  minutes.  The  use  of  electronics  is  becoming  a  new  and 
aircraft  components.  important  technique  in  Duramold’s  process  for  assembling 

The  usual  plywood  techniques  for  joining  thin  layers  of  molded  wood  structures, 
wood  could  not  be  applied  in  making  highly  stressed,  thick  Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Fairchild  engineers,  with  their 
sections.  New  methods  were  needed — in  a  hurry.  flair  for  getting  the^touch  of  tomorrow  in  the  planes  of  to- 

Duramold  engineers  found  the  solution  in  electronic  day,”  a  new  technique  has  been  successfully  applied  toward 
energy,  employing  radio  high  frequency  with  apparatus  the  common  goal  of  turning  out  stronger  planes  .  .  .  faster. 

BUY  U.S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK 

Foirchlid  AircPoH  Division,  Hogerstown.  Md. . . .  Burlington,  N.  C  •  Ouromold  Division.  New  ^erk,  N.  Y. 
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Sor>ger  Aircroft  Engines  Division,  Formingdcle,  1. 1.  * 
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CAM’s  Told  to  Be  Alert 
During  Post-War  Period 


By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

M.  W.  (“MEL”)  BURGESS,  CAM 

Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press,  sounds 
a  highly  important  note  for  post-war 
planning,  regarding  the  necessity  of 
a  strict  censorship  to  combat  the  many 
get-rich-quick  schemes  of  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

As  of  old,  the  productiveness  of 
classified  advertising  will  attract  and 
entice  attempts  to  utilize  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  CAM  Burgess  suggests  and 
recommends  that  the  now  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  classified  advertising  be  pro¬ 
tected  througli  careful  censorship. 

Job  a  Diflicolt  Ooo 

“Just  as  the  public  during  the  past 
generation  became  wise  to  the  nefari¬ 
ous  schemes  of  the  old-time  medicine 
man  with  his  cure-all  dollar  bottle  of 
medicine  and  the  tooth  puller  on  the 
comer  with  his  black  face  comedian 
and  banjo,  so  have  CAMs  become  wise 
to  the  crooks  and  chiselers  who  would 
exploit  every  classified  section  in  the 
country  if  they  were  permitted  to 
do  so. 

“The  elimination  of  these  classified 
termites,  however,  is  not  the  simple 
job  that  it  was  to  eliminate  those  old 
medicine  fakers.  The  medicine  men 
gave  their  customers  a  little  rim  for 
their  money.  Customers  got  a  pretty 
good  show, — that  is,  pretty  good  for 
those  days.  They  got  that  free 
whether  or  not  they  dug  up  a  dollar 
for  a  bottle  of  the  old  Doc’s  secret 
formula.  As  time  went  on  customers 
figured  out  that  a  dollar  was  a  pretty 
stiff  price  for  a  third  rate  show  and 
the  medicine  man  slowly  faded  out  of 
the  picture. 

“Not  so  with  these  classified  ter¬ 
mites.  They  would  multiply  by  the 
thousands  if  it  were  not  for  the  never- 
ending  vigilance  of  the  majority  of 
our  CAMs  and  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  of  America.  And  in  this  same 
regard,  no  little  credit  is  due  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  kept  the  newspapers  in¬ 
formed  over  the  years  on  this  vital 
phase  of  sound  classified  building. 
With  the  cooperation  of  postal  au¬ 
thorities  who  have  been  relentless  in 
their  prosecution  of  those  who  would 
use  the  mails  to  defraud,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  crooked  scheme  oper¬ 
ators  have  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  operate  profitably  through 
the  medium  of  classified  advertising. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  activities 
we  find  ourselves  now  at  an  all-time 
low  in  the  amount  of  this  type  of  copy 
being  submitted. 

More  Need  to  Ceator 

‘To  look  ahead  for  a  moment,  it 
may  be  well  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind 
when  we  consider  what  could  and 
might  happen  in  the  post-war  period. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  throughout 
the  period  of  economic  readjustment 
facing  us,  there  will  be  a  flare  up  of 
all  kinds  of  schemes  to  make  money. 
Therefore  it  seems  that  now  might 
be  the  proper  time  for  us  to  ‘button 
up’  tighter  than  ever  on  our  censor¬ 
ship  regulations  and  make  it  well 
neigh  imp>ossible  for  our  columns  to 
ever  again  become  polluted  with  this 
type  of  advertising.  Keeping  in  mind 
not  only  our  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  matter  of  censorship  but  the 
part  it  has  to  play  in  the  building  of 
our  classified  sections. 

“Certainly  no  one  will  argue  the 
jjoint  that  it  is  this  type  of  copy  that 


shakes  to  some  degree  the  very  thing 
we  should,  and  most  of  us  do,  covet 
most— READER  CONFIDENCE. 

‘“Die  big  thing  we  have  to  sell  in 
classified  is  not  ads  and  lines  but 
READERS.  It  is  our  stock  in  trade. 
Our  readers  must  be  protected  and 
guarded  the  same  as  a  successful 
manufacturer  protects  and  guards  the 
quality  of  his  product.  Every  time  we 
fool  a  reader  by  allowing  a  mislead¬ 
ing  ad  to  run — a  tricky  ad  that  arouses 
curiosity  and  investigation — we  pave 
the  way  for  a  let-down.  Not  just  a 
let-down  of  ‘no  sale’  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  but  a  let-down  of  confidence  in 
our  medium  as  a  reliable  source  of  in¬ 
formation. 

“The  KIND  of  readers  we  have  is 
most  important.  Is  it  the  kind  that 
shop  and  snoop  or  is  it  the  kind  that 
look  and  buy?  A  poorly  censored  class¬ 
ified  section  produces,  if  and  when  it 
produces  at  all,  a  preponderance  of 
shoppers  and  snoopers.  A  classified 
reader  clientele  that  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  censor-protected  does  not  look 
for  bugs  in  every  ad  that  appears.  As 
a  matter  of  judgment  which  prospect 
is  a  better  prospect  for  an  advertiser 
— the  wild-eyed,  suspicious  person 
who  KNOWS  there  is  a  catch  in  the 
deal  somewhere  or  one  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  meaning  and  intent  of  an 
ad  at  face  value? 

“Those  of  us  who  operate  on  the 
basis  of  caveat  emptor  (let  the  buyer 
beware)  and  who  believe  they  are  on 
the  right  track  when  they  flood  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  prospects,  are  due  for  a 
sad  awakening.  If  the  day  has  not 
come  it  is  on  its  way  when  a  weak¬ 
ened  or  a  destroyed  reader-confidence 
will  take  its  toll.” 

Rental  Ads  Defined 

IN  RESPONSE  to  numerous  inquiries 

from  newspapers  regarding  the  le¬ 
gality  or  censorship  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  wherein  a  premium  or 
bonus  is  offered  in  conjunction  with 
the  rental  of  living  accommodations 
in  defense  areas,  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  solicited  an  opinion  from 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Ivan  D.  Carson,  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  OPA,  in  a  letter  to  Felix 
S.  Towle,  general  manager  ANCAM, 
stated: 

“We  have  your  letter  of  Nov.  11, 
1943,  in  which  you  state  that  adver¬ 
tisements  have  been  published  in  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  offering  a  premium 
or  bonus  for  the  procurement  of 
lodging  and  housing  rentals.  You 
ask,  in  effect,  if  such  payments,  if 
made,  are  in  violation  of  the  Rent 
Regulation. 

“Section  2  (a)  of  the  Rent  Regulation 
for  Housing  provides: 

“Prohibition  against  higher  than 
maximum  rents — (a)  General  prohibi¬ 
tion — Regardless  of  any  contract, 
agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into, 
no  person  shall  demand  or  receive  any 
rent  for  use  or  occupancy  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  regulation  of  any 
housing  accommodations  within  the 
Defense-Rental  Area  higher  than  the 
maximum  rents  provided  by  this  reg¬ 
ulation;  and  no  person  shall  offer,  so¬ 
licit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of 
the  foregoing.  Lower  rents  than  those 
provided  by  this  regulation  may  be 
demanded  or  received. 

“Section  13(a)  (11)  of  the  Rent 

Regulation  for  Housing  provides; 


“  ‘Hotel’  means  any  establishment 
generally  recognized  as  such  in  its 
conununity,  containing  more  than 
fifty  rooms  and  used  predominantly 
for  transient  occupancy. 

“The  Rent  Regulation  for  Hotels 
and  Rooming  Houses  contains  provi¬ 
sions  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

“The  receipt  by  a  landlord  or  his 
agent  of  a  premium,  bonus  or  other 
consideration  for  occupancy  of  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  is  a  receipt  of 
rent.  If  this  premium  or  bonus  is 
paid  in  addition  to  the  maximum  rent 
for  the  house,  its  receipt  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rent  regulations.” 

Anyone  giving  information,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  pay  or  remimeration,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  rental  of  a  property  might 
be  construed  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
owner  or  leasee,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  whether  or  not  such  an 
individual  is  so  employed  in  advance 
by  the  owner  or  leasee. 

■ 

New  Paper  Planned 
For  Ogden,  Utah 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Og¬ 
den  Times  Publishing  Company,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $25,000,  $3,000 
of  which  were  shown  to  have  been 
subscribed,  have  been  filed  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  County  Clerk  Lawrence  Malan. 
Purpose  of  the  corporation,  the  articles 
show,  is  to  publish  newspapers,  peri¬ 
odicals,  books  and  other  printed  ma¬ 
terial,  and  specifically  to  publish  a 
newspaper  to  be  called  the  Ogden 
Times. 

The  stock  is  divided  into  1,500  shares 
of  preferred  stock  of  a  par  value  of 
$10  a  share  and  10,000  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  whose  par  value  is  $1  a 
share.  Incorporators  and  officers  were 
listed  as  Del  R.  Sutton,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Intermountain 
Publishing  Company,  president  and 
manager;  J.  B.  (Tragun,  Ogden  dealer 
in  amusement  devices,  vending  ma¬ 
chines  and  similar  articles,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Harold  S.  Yoe,  Lucile  N.  Sutton 
and  Howard  Nelson,  additional  incor¬ 
porators. 

COAST  DAILY  SOLD 

Marysville,  Cal.,  Nov.  27. — Horace 
E.  Thomas,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Appeal  Democrat,  pioneer  Califor¬ 
nia  daily,  today  announced  its  sale  to 
George  H.  Payne,  former  publisher  of 
the  San  Jose  News,  for  about  $250,000. 
Thomas,  who  purchased  the  paper  12 
years  ago,  will  retain  ownership  of 
the  Marysville-Yuba  City  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  KMYC.  Payne  assumes  owner¬ 
ship  on  Dec.  1. 

AGENCY  MOVES 

The  Condon  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  advertising  agency,  has  moved 
to  a  new  office  in  Suite  1105,  Rust 
Building,  Tacoma  2,  Wash. 


Gannett  Doily  Aids 
Christmas  Shoppers 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  combined  a  public  service  and 
a  promotion  stunt  in  its  Nov.  26  an¬ 
nual  “Holly  Edition,”  by  picturing 
Albanians  with  Christmas  gifts  avail- 
able  in  Albany  stores  instead  of  using 
syndicated  mats  showing  items  which 
might  or  might  not  be  available  lo¬ 
cally. 

About  15  merchants  cooperated  with 
three  Knickerbocker  News  staff  pho¬ 
tographers  in  providing  the  pictures. 
Managing  Editor  Gerald  H.  Salisbury 
explained  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  Gannett  afternoon  daily 
chose  from  the  big  department  stores 
and  leading  advertisers.  Girls  from 
the  stores  posed  as  customers  in  most 
cases,  although  some  of  the  pictures 
feature  servicemen  examining  or  us¬ 
ing  gifts.  A  box  on  the  section  page 
of  the  34-page  edition  pointed  out  its 
localized  nature  and  invited  readers 
to: 

“Consult  the  Holly  Edition  while 
you  make  out  your  ^t  list  and  then 
patronize  our  advertisers.”  Incidental¬ 
ly,  cutlines  did  not  identify  the  stores 
in  which  photos  were  taken,  although 
the  names  of  individuals  pictured 
were  used.  The  localized  gift  pictures 
are  a  new  idea,  at  least  in  the  Albany 
area. 

■ 

Arkansas  Gazette 
Enters  125th  Year 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
began  its  125th  year  with  the  issue  of 
Saturday,  Nov.  20.  Established  at  Ar¬ 
kansas  Post  Nov.  20,  1819,  by  William 
E.  Woodruff,  the  Gazette  is  now  the 
oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 

Present  editor  is  J.  N.  Heiskell,  who 
with  his  late  brother,  Fred  Heiskell, 
assumed  the  position  in  1900.  Fred  W. 
Allsopp,  who  connected  himself  with 
the  Gazette  in  1886  as  a  printer’s  devil, 
continues  actively  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  assisted  by  his  son  William  All¬ 
sopp. 

ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

When  the  Grand  Junction  (Col.) 
Daily  Sentinel  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
year  of  publication  Nov.  20,  the  largest 
single  edition  in  the  paper’s  history 
and  the  largest  in  the  mountain  area 
between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 
was  published.  Handled  by  Walter 
Walker,  publisher,  the  74-page  edi¬ 
tion  featured  historical  stories,  nu¬ 
merous  photographs,  among  them  pic¬ 
tures  of  each  of  the  publication’s  56 
employes,  and  a  four-column  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  congratulatory  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Walker’s 
son,  who  is  the  managing  editor,  is  now 
in  military  service. 


I  AM  SOME 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rUy 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9 


SALESMAN," 

laughed  the  successful  space  man  af¬ 
ter  winning  a  sizable  contract,  “but 
really  it  was  the  way  those  photo¬ 
graphs  showed  up.  ”...  “Yes,  I’m 
some  engraver,”  admitted  the  man 
who  presides  at  the  process  camera. 
“I  have  been  a  good  engraver  ever 
since  the  stereo  department  changed 
to  Certified  Mats.”  So  two  good  men 
shook  hands  on  the  same  triumph. 


CertifltNl  fleld  men  are  always  available 
for  consultation  on  mat  questions. 


Plaza,  Dept.  P,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


for 


DECEMBER  4,  1943 
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Eastern 

year  from  Philadelphia’s  Post  Office 


For  almost  three  years  Kelletts  have  been  used  on  border  patrol,  covering  up  to  400  miles  a  day.  A  two-man  team  in  a 
Kellett  patrols  a  larger  area  more  thoroughly  than  many  men  and  much  valuable  equipment  could  do  in  any  other  way. 


PIONEERING  NEVER  STOPS 


A  Kellett  rotary  » ing  ship  accompanied 
Admiral  Byrd  on  his  voyage  to  the  South  Pole 


•••not  even  for  war! 


Researching — engineering — and  the 
commercial  production  of  rotary  wing 
aircraft  have  been  Kellett’s  prime  activi¬ 
ties  for  over  fourteen  years.  Tremendous 
strides  have  been  made— and  our  w'ork 
goes  on,  with  efforts  redoubled.  Today, 
Kelletts  are  "earmarked”  for  the  U.S.A. 
A.F.  We  can’t  give  you  the  details  now, 
but  keep  Kellett  rotary  wing  aircraft  in 
mind  when  you  think  of  the  future. 

While  we’re  cooperating  with  the 
Army  in  speeding  the  development  of 
rotary  wing  aircraft,  we’re  also  supplying 
vital  parts  for  many  of  our  nation’s  best 


bombers  and  fighters  .  .  .  important 
work  that  requires  highest  skill  and  air¬ 
craft  manufacturing  "know  how.” 

Kellett  is  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  skill  and  experience  can  be 
turned  to  peacetime  benefits  ...  to 
provide  you  with  Kelletts  to  cut  time 
and  costs  in  patrolling  electric  power 
lines,  oil  pipe  lines,  in  transporting  mail 
and  passengers,  dusting  crops,  and  for 
other  services  to  industry,  commerce, 
forestry  and  agriculture.  Kellett  Aircraft 
Corporation,  Upper  Darby  (Philadel¬ 
phia),  Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  futarc  of  cxpanJinK  service  to  the  nacicn. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FINNEGAN  ASKS  AP  BOARD  TO  TAKE  APPEAL  TO  SUPREME  COURT 


continued  jrom  page  9 
tion,  Mr.  Finnegan  explains  that  his 
reasoning  is  based  on  his  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  American  liberty  known 
as  freedom  of  the  press.  He  contends 
that  history,  connotation  and  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  all  have 
been  ignored  in  the  opinion  given 
by  the  majority  of  the  three-judge 
court. 

“We  think  the  opinion  in  the  AP 
case  violates  the  essential  attributes 
of  that  liberty,”  he  adds. 

Stresses  Need  for  Appeal 

“Our  purpose  is  to  apply  history  to 
the  language  and  philosophy  of  the 
opinion  with  the  hope  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press,  acting 
for  themselves,  for  the  rights  of  all 
writers,  all  printers  and  all  American 
citizens  will  appeal  the  decision  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

“As  we  see  it,  the  majority  of  the 
lower  Court  has  found  AP,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  organized,  functions  in  a  way  that 
is  not  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
As  we  see  it,  the  opinion  destroys 
the  freedom  of  the  pren. 

“Our  understanding  of  history  and 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  impels  us 
to  the  belief  that  no  authority  of  the 
United  States  may  abridge  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  any  effort  to 
correct  an  alleged  abuse  of  that  free¬ 
dom. 

“We  believe  this  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  freedom  may  be  undertaken 
by  newspaper  men  who  are  lasmten 
to  the  law,  without  invading  the  law¬ 
yers’  field.  We  pretend  no  knowledge 
of  the  technical  legal  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue  of  monopoly  that 
was  raised  in  the  government’s  com¬ 
plaint  against  AP.  We  defend  no 
practices  of  a  monopoly. 

“We  assert  and  defend  only  the 
right  of  newspapers  freely  to  collect, 
write,  exchange,  transmit  and  publish 
the  news — the  history  of  the  current 
day— without  interference  from  or 
regulation  by  any  authority  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“We  believe  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  which  heard  the  issue  demon¬ 
strates  that  newspapermen  have  been 
delinquent  in  a  duty.  If  they  had  been 
alert  in  their  trusteeship,  as  guardians 
of  the  citizens’  rights  to  a  free  press, 
it  would  seem  tmlikely  that  any  At¬ 
torney  General  could  have  been  so 
uninformed  about  American  history 
as  to  sanction  a  proceeding  which 
could  have  resulted  in  a  decision  that 
so  outrageously  ignores  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  intention  of  our  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers,  as  well  as  the  intention, 
practice  and  custom  of  all  our  gen¬ 
erations  up  to  this  very  hour.’’ 

CoRstihitiea  Threatened 

Mr.  Finnegan  asserts  “the  very  heart 
of  this  case  is  the  endeavor  to  short 
cut  the  Constitution  by  a  method 
which  was  not  unanticipated  by  the 
generation  which  wrote  it.’’  He  points 
out  the  short  cut  is  through  a  “false 
theory  of  commerce.”  He  adds  that 
history  “shows  how  and  why  our 
ancestors  anticipated  it,  and  how  they 
deliberately  provided  against  it.” 

He  follows  with  the  development 
of  the  arguments  supporting  the  six 
points  previously  outlined,  giving  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  court’s  decision  should 
be  challenged  by  appeal  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  His  reasoning,  in  part, 
follows: 

I 

“The  opinion  endeavors  to  freeze 
the  ‘copy’  of  a  free  press  under  the 
jKJwer  of  Congress  'TO  REGULATE 
COMMERCE. 


“In  his  Autobiography,  Benjamin 
Franklin  relates  his  experiences  with 
writers  who  wanted  to  use  his  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  in  ways  not  agree¬ 
able  to  him. 

“  ‘They  always  pleaded,’  he  says, 
‘the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  that  a 
newspaper  was  like  a  stage  coach,  IN 
WHICH  ANYONE  WHO  WOULD 

PAY  HAD  A  RIGHT  TO  A  PLACE 

> 

“Franklin — editor,  statesman  and 
signer  of  the  Constitution  couldn’t 
agree  with  that  view.  His  stand 
against  the  stage  coach  idea  was  the 
stand  of  all  newspaper  men  before 
him.  It  has  been  the  stand  of  all 
newspaper  men  since.  And  it  must 
be  the  stand  of  newspaper  men  in  the 
AP  case. 

“In  the  Franklin  incident  the  issue 
concerned  primarily  the  publication 
of  controversial  viewpoints  on  which 
Editor  Franklin  had  contrary  judg¬ 
ments.  It  was  not  immediately  an  issue 
of  commerce  but  it  had  its  origin — 
as  does  the  current  case — in  a  belief, 
which  always  musters  a  following, 
that  newspaper  men  must  share  their 
tools  with  any  or  all  who  share 
the  benefits  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

“The  philoso^y  of  Franklin  aptly 
answers  the  philosophy  of  the  Court’s 
opinion  in  this  case.  The  Counts 
philosophy  is  that  anyone  who  can 
pay  has  a  right  to  a  place  on  the  AP 
stage  coach. 

“We  look  to  the  Associated  Press 
to  follow  Franklin’s  philosophy.  It 
can  and  should  prove  how  and  why 
the  functions  of  newspaper  columns 
and  the  ‘copy’  prepared  for  those  col¬ 
umns  are  not  and  never  have  been 
in  the  stage  coach  category,  for  reg¬ 
ulation. 

“In  facing  that  duty,  AP  finds  it¬ 
self  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
democracy  is  not  an  automatic  process 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  sole  care  of  oiu: 
agents  in  government. 

Pleads  for  ‘'Vigilaaee" 

“Democracy  is  something  requiring 
the  eternal  vigilance  of  ourselves  as 
citizens.  All  citizens  must  recover 
part  of  a  precious  birthright  which 
we  members  of  the  AP  have  imprud¬ 
ently  permitted  to  slip  away.  We 
must  recapture  lost  ground.  There  is 
set  on  that  lost  ground  a  precedent 
which  may  be  ‘plotted  gradually  by 
successive  judicial  decisions’  (words 
from  the  minority  opinion)  a  legisla¬ 
tive  control  of  the  press  contrary  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

“The  lost  ground  was  used  against 
us  at  that  point  where  the  majority 
opinion  cited  an  antecedent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1936  adverse 
to  AP,  involving  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  holding  of  1936 
was  that  the  news  report  was  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  In  that  case,  news¬ 
papermen  failed  not  only  themselves 
but  the  Court  as  well  when  they  did 
not  identify  the  news  report  as  that 
‘copy’  whose  immunity  from  previous 
restraint  was  the  topic  of  Milton’s 
‘Aeropagitica,  For  the  Liberty  of  Un¬ 
licensed  Printing,’  to  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  made  reference  in 
previous  decisions  dealing  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press  .  .  . 

“We  see  how  history,  on  the  shelves 
of  the  public  library,  reveals  facts 
which  impel  us  as  citizens  to  ask: 
Is  history  one  thing  and  law  another? 
For  our  ancestors,  our  Constitution 
and  history  tell  us  that  Congress 
through  its  power  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  cannot  control  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  thoughts  by  writing,  whereas 
the  courts,  whom  we  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  fully  on  this 


point,  say  the  law  takes  the  opposite 
view. 

“Since  the  current  opinion  in  the 
AP  case  attempts  to  freeze  the  ‘copy’ 
of  the  press  under  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  commerce.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  strongly  recommends  to 
the  directors  and  members  of  AP  that 
the  matter  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  where  we  should  recite  the  his¬ 
tory  in  detail  and  ask  for  a  reversal 
of  the  opinion. 

n 

“The  opinion  is  based  upon  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  common  law  in 
its  application  to  the  press  which 
strikes  down  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  under  which  the  people  enfran¬ 
chised  freedom  of  the  press  as  an 
attribute  of  citizenship,  JUST  AS  UN¬ 
TOUCHABLE  by  law  as  free  speech 
and  the  exercise  of  religion. 

“The  current  opinion  does  violence 
to  history  not  only  by  applying  the 
commerce  power  to  newspaper  ‘copy’ 
but  by  invoking  the  common  law  to 
modify  or  restrain  freedom  of  the 
press. 

‘Tt  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  prevent  any 
abridgment  of  the  fre^m  of  the 
press  through  regulation  by  any  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority,  whether  under 
the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  or 
under  legislative  action  or  judicial 
authority. 

9«elM  froRi  Decisioa 

“The  iMress  had  been  regulated  and 
its  liberty  had  been  abridged  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  ffie  early  American  colo¬ 
nies  by  legislative  edicts  and  by 
usiirped  judicial  authority.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  First  A^ndment  to 
prevent  any  such  occurrence  in  the 
future.  Free  speech,  free  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  and  the  ri^ts  of 
assembly  and  petition  are  all  placed 
in  the  one  category  by  the  First 
Amendment,  and  they  were  intended 
by  that  Amendment  to  be  made  im¬ 
mune  from  regulation  by  government 
in  any  form. 

“The  opinion  finds  it  difficult  to  clas¬ 
sify  AP  as  a  monopoly  that  has  in¬ 
jured  or  coerced  any  one  newspaper 
under  the  meaning  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  and  the  decisions  under  those 
laws.  It  admits  that  tiiere  have  been 
a  number  of  newspapers  that  have 
grown  to  large  size  and  achieved  ex¬ 
tremely  large  circulations  without 
AP. 

“The  decision  says  that  AP  ‘is  not 
a  monopoly  in  the  sense  that  mem¬ 
bership  is  necessary  to  build  up,  or 
support,  even  a  great  newspaper.’ 

“The  minority  opinion  stresses  the 
fact  that  ‘not  a  single  instance  has 
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been  adduced  where  a  newspaper 
failed  because  it  lacked  an  Associated 
Press  membership,  or  was  not  started 
because  the  intending  publisher  could 
not  obtain  it.’ 

“The  majority  opinion,  however, 
explores  the  relativity  aspect  of  mo¬ 
nopolies.  So  it  inquires  into  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  there  is  an  injury  to  the 
public  good.  This,  too,  it  finds  diffi¬ 
cult  under  any  specific  authorization 
of  Congress  or  any  previous  court 
decisions.  So  it  performs  a  function 
which  it  says  is  ordinarily  ‘legislative.’ 
It  appraises  and  balances  ‘the  value 
of  the  opposing  interest’  and  elects  to 
enforce  its  ‘judgment  preference.’  It 
claims  to  have  ‘legislative  warrant’ 
for  its  own  ‘legislative’  choice,  be¬ 
cause,  it  says,  Congress  incorporated 
into  the  anti-trust  acts  the  changing 
standards  of  the  common  law,  thus 
delegating  to  the  courts  the  fash¬ 
ioning  of  ‘the  standard  for  each 
case.’  .  .  . 


“Unless  under  the  Constitution,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  freedom 
of  speech,  religion  and  press  as  at¬ 
tributes  of  American  citizenship,  had 
been  given  protection  against  all  in¬ 
roads,  there  could  have  been  no  union 
of  the  original  thirteen  states— no 
United  States  of  America.  Proof  of 
this  is  overwhelming  in  our  histories 
and  court  decisions. 

“Yet  this  current  opinion  uses  the 
common  law  to  sustain  a  major  part 
of  its  philosophy  to  strike  down  the 
Bill  of  Ri^ts. 

“The  directors  and  members  of  the 
AP  should  ask  the  Supreme  Court: 
Which  is  paramount,  the  common  law 
or  the  First  Amendment?”  .  .  . 

“The  long  history  of  printing  proves 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 

During  the  first  1 1  months  of  1943, 
The  Sun  had  the  largest  volume  of 
Industrial  advertising,  the  largest 
gain,  and  the  largest  percentage 
gain,  of  any  New  York  evening 
newspaper. 
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Will  you  have  465  days  a  year  in  the 


This  is  a  war  that  will  shape  the 
whole  course  of  our  future.  In  it, 
we  are  staking  much  of  our  claim 
to  Victory  on  the  airplane.  How 
will  aviation  affect  our  lives  when 
the  battle  is  done? 


Will  the  airplane  change  the  calen- 
darP  No,  but  it  will  give  you  many 
more  usable  days  in  a  year. 

Travel  time  is  often  non-productive 
time.  United  Mainlincrs  in  the  Age 
of  Flight  will  carry  you  alk  the  way 
across  the  U.  S.  in  1 1  hours  or  less. 


You  will  have  much  more  time  to 
spend  in  places  you  are  going,  for  it  will 
take  so  much  less  time  to  reach  there 
and  return.  Business  men  will  visit 
six  cities  in  the  time  it  once  took  to 
visit  two.  Some  of  you  who  travel  ex¬ 
tensively  may  have  as  many  as  loo 
“extra  days”  a  year  to  devote  to  business 
and  pleasure. 


Today  it  is  possible  to  travel  by  air 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  back 
in  a  day.  In  the  Age  of  Flight,  even 
longer  round-trips  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  will  be  commonplace  exjjeri- 
ences  for  many  of  us.  You  will  fly 
from  the  East  for  a  week-end  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  other  great  National  Parks 


—  or  from  the  West  for  a  brief  ^  islt  to 
busy  centers  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 


Right  now  United  has  250,000.000 
miles  of  flying  experience  which  is 
being  used  at  home  and  abroad  to  help 
speed  the  day  of  Victory.  When  that 
day  comes,  this  same  experience  Avill 
be  dedicated  to  fulfilling  the  limitless 
promises  of  the  coming  Age  of  Flight. 


UIVITED 

AIR  g  LINES, 


THE  MAIN  LINE  AIRWAY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FINNEGAN  ASKS  AP  BOARD  TO  TAKE  APPEAL  TO  SUPREME  COURT 


that  one  of  the  moat  destructive  re¬ 
straints  on  printing  was  that  prMticed 
by  government  through  the  legislative 
acts  of  courts.  In  the  current  opinion 
the  Court  has  resorted  to  judge-made 
legislation  on  the  assumption  of  state 
necessity.  The  Chicago  Times  believes 
that  the  Associated  Press  should  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  this 
issue. 

m 

“The  opinion  by  synthesizing  a  new 
doctrine  for  the  ‘full  illumination’  of 
citizens,  through  impressing  ‘copy’ 
with  a  public  interest  regulable  by 
government,  violates  the  settl^ 
American  doctrine  that  a  press  FREE 
OF  SUCH  regulation  provides  Ae 
lights  most  necessary  for  the  security 
and  progress  of  our  democracy. 

"Peblic  latercst"  Raised 

“We  pass  to  that  part  of  the  opinion 
which  appraises  the  ‘public  interest' 
or  state  necessity  involved.  It  says 
that  if  the  case  was  of  the  ‘ordinary 
kind,’  if  the  production  involved  was 
of  fimgible  goods,  like  steel,  maAln- 
ery,  clothes,  etc.,  it  would  be  a  ‘nice 
question’;  only  the  handicap  to  ex¬ 
cluded  newspapers  would  then  have 
to  be  weighed.  But  the  opmion  holds 
that  the  newspaper  industiy  ‘serves  as 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  general 
interests.’  This  most  vital  public  in¬ 
terest  it  describes  as; 

“‘The  dissemination  of  news  from 
as  many  different  sources,  and  with 
as  many  different  faeets  and  colors 
as  possible.’ 

“The  opinion  then  advances  into 
this  new  territory: 

‘“That  (general)  interest  is  closely 
akin  to,  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  same 
as,  the  interest  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment:  it  presupposes  that  right 
conclusions  are  more  likely  to  be 
gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues, 
than  through  any  kind  of  authorita¬ 
tive  selection.’ 

“As  we  read  the  opinion,  the  Court 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  in .  this 
case  members  of  AP  have  abused  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  thereby  denied 
to  others  the  benefits  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  It  is  our  fear 
and  contention  that  in  seeking  to  cor¬ 
rect  what  the  court  considers  to  be 
an  abuse,  the  opinion  itself  curtails 
the  very  freedom  it  is  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  curtailment. 

“By  exercising  the  legislative  ap¬ 
praisal  function  which  it  appropriates 
through  ancient  common  law,  the 
court  here  fashions  a  ssmthetic  stand¬ 
ard  through  the  operation  of  which 
freedom  of  the  press  ostensibly  is  to 
be  protected  from  abuse.  It  is  a 
standard  of  public  interest  ‘closely 
akin  to’  or  maybe  ‘the  same  as’  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  writing,  publish¬ 
ing,  worshipping,  petitioning  and  as¬ 
sembling  which  are  protected  against 
abridgment  in  the  First  Amendment, 

“Its  standard  amounts  to  a  doctrine 
embracing  the  citizen’s  right  to  ‘full 
illumination.’  That  is  what  comes 
from  the  ‘multitude  of  tongues.’ 

“It  says  that  ‘news  is  history.’  Then 
it  goes  on  to  the  statement  that  ‘AP 
is  the  chief  single  source  of  news.’ 

This  verisimilitude  seems  to  mislead 
the  court  to  the  mistaken  hypothesis 
that  AP  is  the  chief  single  source  of 
history,  that  it  manufactures  both 
news  and  history. 

“AP  makes  neither  history  nor 
news.  History  is  made  by  the  people. 
So  is  news.  The  population — not  AP 
— is  the  source  of  news  and  of  his¬ 
tory.  AP  writes  or  transmits  ‘copy’ 
recording  news  and  history.  AP  is 
the  source  of  copy,  just  as  other  writ¬ 
ers  of  history  have  been  as  far  back 


as  history  goes.  But  in  the  opinion, 
there  is  careful  avoidance  of  the  word 
‘copy.’ 

Stressei  "Copy*'  Theme 

“  ‘Copy’  is  an  ancient  appellation, 
but  it’s  still  a  lively,  modem  term. 
It  is  used  by  our  craft  to  describe 
what  is  written  from  the  minute  the 
reporter’s  fingers  touch  a  typewriter 
key  or  a  pencil  imtil  his  ideas  pass 
on  to  the  linotype  machine  operator 
and  come  out  in  type.  In  fact,  ‘copy’ 
may  be  spoken  by  a  reporter  over 
the  telephone  to  1^  office,  or  ticked 
via  telegraph  instnunents.  It  is  in¬ 
telligence.  It  is  communication.  It  is 
thought.  AP  is  the  source  of  com¬ 
municated  thought  and  intelligence. 
The  medium  of  communication  is 
‘copy.’ 

“In  our  offices  we  have  copy  read¬ 
ers,  copy  boys,  copy  desks,  copy  cut¬ 
ters,  and  copy  holders.  AP  members 
write  and  exchange  ‘copy’  each  day. 
Yet  the  opinion,  by  avoiiUtnce  of  the 
word,  divorces  ‘copp*  from  our  call¬ 
ing  and  employs  diverse  synonyms 
such  as  ‘accounts,’  ‘first  record,’  ‘ver¬ 
sion,’  ‘report,’  ‘dispatch,’  and  ‘items.’ 

The  opinion  then  adopts  a  line  of 
argument  unprecedented  in  our  his¬ 
tory  and  the  history  of  writing. 

“Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has 
previously  held  that  membership  in 
AP  is  not  necessary  for  a  single  news¬ 
paper’s  greatness  or  large  circulation, 
nevertheless,  it  proceeds  on  the  thesis 
that  AP  Service  is  necessary  for  all 
newspapers  .  .  . 

“In  the  opinion  we  are  examining, 
the  Court  has  appraised  the  natural 
powers  which  writers  and  editors  ex¬ 
ert  on  the  dispatches  of  the  news 
services  of  ‘first  rating.’  The  major¬ 
ity  has  decided  that  these  natural 
powers  must  be  used  all  one  way 
for  the  ‘full  illumination’  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“The  Jefferson  doctrine  is  that  the 
people  control  their  press  for  their 
unrestrained  enlightenment  of  each 
other  so  that  they  may  keep  their 
agents  in  government  in  their  con¬ 
stitutional  places. 

“Illumination  and  light  by  the  press? 
Yes.  But  the  control  switch  always 
in  the  hands  of  the  people — never  of 
government. 

“Up  to  this  point,  the  philosophy 
of  the  opinion  has  been  confined  to 
dispatches,  items,  accounts,  etc.,  be¬ 
fore  publication.  This  is  the  ‘copy’ 
stage.  The  ‘copy’  is  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  news  services  in  process 
of  commimication  to  newspapers. 

“The  opinion  now  proceeds  to  on 
examination  of  news  handling  after 
the  copy  has  been  communicated  to 
newspapers.  It  appraises  publication 
on  the  printed  page.  It  takes  up  the 
‘final  product  to  the  reader.’  Even  that 
product  has  not  escaped  the  opinion 
of  the  court. 

Says  Action  It  "Affrontivc" 

“The  final  product,  says  the  opin¬ 
ion,  ‘is  not  the  Associate  Press  dis¬ 
patch  simpliciter;  but  how  and  where 
it  appears  in  the  paper  as  it  comes 
before  the  reader.’  The  particular 
newspaper  the  reader  happens  to  buy 
may  print  the  dispatch  ‘verbotim  or  a 
summary  of  if  or  o  part  of  if.'  Then 
this  provocative  court  scrutiny  of  the 
contents  of  newspapers  continues: 

"  ‘The  last  two  are  certainly  as 
authentically  new  and  original  as  the 
dispatch  itself;  they  bear  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  it  that  it  does 
to  the  first  report,  or  that  the  first 
report  does  to  the  event  or  occasion. 
And,  even  though  the  whole  dispatch 
be  printed  verbatim,  its  effect  is  not 
the  same  in  every  paper;  it  may  he 
on  the  front  page,  or  it  may  be  in  an 


obscure  comer;  depending  upon  the  “And  as  to  illumination,  our  Su- 


importance  attached  to  it. 

“  ‘The  headlines  may  plangently  call 
it  to  readers’  attention,  or  they  may 
be  formal  and  unarresting.  There  is 
no  part  of  a  newspaper  which  is  not 
the  handiwork  of  those  who  make  it 
up;  and  their  influence  is  often  most 
effective  when  most  concealed.’ 

“This  is  the  most  affrontive  recorded 
judicial  searching  into,  and  finding 
about,  the  editorial  judgment  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  American  press  since  the 
controversy  over  the  Sedition  Law 
during  the  administration  of  the  first 
President  Adams  .  .  . 

“In  the  West  Virginia  case  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  said  that  the  refusal  of 
persons  of  a  certain  religious  faith  to 
participate  in  the  flag  salute  ceremony 
in  the  prescribed  manner  of  imison 
did  ‘not  interfere  with  or  deny  rights 
of  others  to  do  so.’  It  did  not  bring 
them  ‘into  collision  vrith  rights  as¬ 
serted  by  any  other  individual.’ 

“In  tl^  case  the  refusal  of  AP 
members  to  participate  in  their  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  free  press  in  unison 
with  all  who  would  like  to  participate 
with  them  does  not  interfere  with 
or  deny  rights  of  others  under  the 
First  Amendment.  AP  members  do 
not  prevent  any  person  from  writing 
what  he  pleases  on  any  subject,  and 
publishing  what  he  writes.  Tliey  hold 
simply  that  what  they  write  or  cause 
to  be  written  for  them  cannot  be 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  others 
against  their  wills.  What  they  write 
or  what  is  written  for  them  is  theirs 
to  exchange  or  not,  to  communicate 
or  not,  to  publish  or  not,  as  they 
choose. 

“Freemen  may  communicate  at  will, 
or  they  may  remain  passive,  and  stand 
mute.  They  may  stand  mute  before 
their  flag,  as  the  Supreme  Court  ruled, 
or  they  may  stand  mute  before  all  or 
any  number  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
including  any  portion  of  the  reading 
public  or  newspapers  circulating  to 
any  part  of  the  reading  public.  Re¬ 
fusal  to  deliver  one’s  ideas,  thoughts, 
information  or  opinions,  either  by 
spoken  syllables,  symbols  or  written 
words,  on  any  subject,  including  the 
day’s  history,  creates  no  near  and 
present  danger  of  evils  tending  to  up¬ 
set  the  national  security.  To  regulate 
or  deny  this  right  of  refusal  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

States  Another  Appeal  Reason 

“The  illumination  of  the  people 
comes  from  within  the  people  them¬ 
selves — not  by  the  compulsory  em¬ 
ployment  of  their  freedoms  to  attain 
concepts  of  nationalism  which  at  other 
times  may  serve  ends  contrary  to  free¬ 
dom. 
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preme  Court  said  in  1936:  ‘The  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  other  journali 
of  the  country  it  is  safe  to  say,  hast 
shed  and  continue  to  shed  more  light 
on  the  public  and  business  affairs  of 
the  nation  than  any  other  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  publicity.’ 

“The  opinion’s  doctrine  of  ‘full  il¬ 
lumination’  should  impel  AP  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

TV 

“The  opinion  deprives  a  writer  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  ‘copy’  whidi 
is  the  product  of  his  own  pen,  com¬ 
pelling  his  disclosure  of  it  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  prior  to  printing,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  First  Amendment 
That  amendment  expressly  recognized 
‘copy’  as  THE  SOLE  POSSESSION 
of  ffie  writer  in  the  1644  formula  of 
MUton:  ‘THE  JUST  RETAINING 
OF  EACH  MAN  HIS  OWN  SEV- 
ERAL  COPY;  WHICH  GOD  FOR¬ 
BID  SHOULD  BE  GAINSAID.’ 

“The  opinion  seeks  to  allay  alarm 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  abridged 
by  the  Coiul’s  decision.  The  majority 
writes: 

“  ‘The  effect  of  our  judgment  will 
not  be  to  restrict  AP  members  as 
to  what  they  shall  print  but  only 
TO  COMPEL  THEM  TO  MAKE 
THEIR  DISPATCHES  ACCESSIBLE 
TO  OTHERS.  We  do  not  understand 
on  what  theory  that  COMPULSION 
can  be  thought  relevant  to  this  (free¬ 
dom  of  the  press)  issue;  the  mere 
fact  that  a  person  is  engaged  in  pub¬ 
lishing  does  not  exempt  him  from 
ordinary  mimicipal  law,  so  long  as 
he  remains  unfettered  in  HIS  OWN 
SELECTION  OF  WHAT  TO  PUB- 
USH. 

“  ‘All  we  do  is  to  prevent  him  from 
keeping  that  advantage  for  himself.’ 

“These  perilous  words  put  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  ominous  jeopardy 
by  subjecting  ‘copy’  to  the  compulsion 
of  government  .  .  . 

"Compulsion"  a  Threat 

“If  there  are  abuses  by  AP  which 
contravene  laws,  the  Chicago  111068 
believes  they  should  be  corrected  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  and  especially  the 
Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  But  in  the  correction  of  abuses 
our  courts  have  never  sanctioned  the 
curtailment  or  destruction  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  alleged  to  have  been 
abused.  It  is  our  conviction  that  by 
putting  newspaper  ‘copy,’  in  the  form 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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•  He’s  the  finest  tank  fighter  in  the  world 
. . .  because  he  grew  up  at  the  wheel  of 
an  automobile. 

He  can  hit  a  Jerry  with  a  grenade  at  40 
yards  . . .  because  he  learned  how  to  peg 
a  baseball  to  second  base. 

He’s  a  citizen-soldier,  a  man  of  peace, 
who  adapted  his  strength  and  skill  to  war. 
And  today,  he’s  going  up  against  the 
best  professional  armies  and  giving  them 
a  licking. 

We  think  of  the  nation’s  railroad  people 
as  "citizen-soldiers”  too  .  .  .  skilled  men 
and  women  who  were  able  to  adapt  their 
peacetime  strength,  almost  overnight, 
to  war. 

When  the  U-boat  menace  threatened,  the 
railroads  pinch-hit  for  sea-going  tankers 
and  freighters.  They  absorbed 
additional  loads  of  passengers  and  freight 
from  the  highways  and  skyways.  And 
their  shops,  which  build  and  service 
locomotives  and  cars,  began  also  to  turn 
out  such  fighting  equipment  as  marine 
tractors,  engines  for  Liberty  ships, 
steel  runways  for  airfields. 

Yet  so  flexible— so  adaptable— was 
America’s  railroad  system,  that  today, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  transporting 
80%  of  our  military  personnel,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  Army’s  fighting  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  .  .  .  without 
seriously  curtailing  the  movement  of 
essential  civilian  passengers  and  freight. 

When  the  "citizen-soldier”  comes  home 
from  war,  he’ll  be  a  stronger,  wiser  man 
than  when  he  went  away  .  . .  capable  of 
doing  a  bigger  job  in  rebuilding  a  world 
of  peace. 

And  the  railroads  of  America  . . .  when 
once  again  they  are  carrying  tractors 
instead  of  tanks  . . .  will  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  even  greater  public  service,  because 
of  the  knowledge  and  efficiency  they 
gained  as  the  primary  supply  line  of  a 
nation  at  war. 
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Story  of  "Grit" 

Is  Unique 
In  America 

Weekly  Newspaper  of  Over 
600,000  Circulation 
Founded  in  1882 

Last  week's  announcement  that  the 
Williavisport  (Pa.)  Grit  would  go 
tabloid  and  increase  its  circulation 
rate  was  a  revolutionary  departure  for 
America’s  most  unique  newspaper — 
a  weekly  for  small  town  America  with 
a  national  circulation  of  more  than 
600,000. 

Founded  in  1882  by  Dietrick  La- 
made,  who  was  its  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  guiding  head  imtil 
his  death  in  1938,  Grit  advanced 
steadily  from  a  local  circulation  of 
1500  copies  to  its  present  national  dis¬ 
tribution  which  is  delivered  94%  by 
more  than  30,000  carrier  boys.  It  calls 
itself  “the  largest  and  most  complete 
independent  weekly  family  newspaper 
published  in  the  world.” 

Member  of  ABC,  AP,  ANPA 

Published  Sundays,  Grit  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  It  is  one  of  three  weekly  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association — others  being 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call  and 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Budget. 

Grit  is  also  one  of  the  few  weekly 
members  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Dietrick  Lamade  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  AP  at  its  founding  in  1900. 

Mr.  Lamade,  bom  in  Gaulhausen, 
Germany,  was  the  son  of  immigrant 
parents  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1867.  They  settled  in  Williamsport 
where  the  father  died  a  year  and  a  half 
later  leaving  the  widowed  mother  with 
nine  children,  the  eldest  being  a  girl  17. 

Dietrick  was  not  quite  10  years  old 
then  and  was  one  of  five  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  quit  school  and  went  to 
work.  One  of  his  first  jobs  was  in  a 
print  shop  where  he  proceeded  to 
learn  the  trade.  At  the  age  of  25 
with  three  partners  he  bought  the 
name  and  goodwill  of  Grit,  a  humor¬ 
ous  publication  which  had  failed,  and 
the  printing  equipment  of  another 
plant  which  had  closed.  The  $1250 
investment  in  this  property  constitutes 
the  only  cash  capital  ever  put  into  the 
Grit  Publishing  Company.  All  of  it 
was  borrowed  except  $150  which  Mr. 
Lamade  had  saved. 

Grit’s  home  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  complete  plant  in  the  world 
devoted  solely  to  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  newspaper.  In  1935  Grit  in¬ 
vested  $300,000  in  a  new  double  sex¬ 
tuple  Hoe  press,  new  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  an  addition  to  its  main 
building  to  hou.se  the  machinery. 

There  are  approximately  250  full¬ 
time  home  office  employes. 

Mr.  Lamade’s  three  sons  now  oper¬ 
ate  the  business.  George  R.  Lamade  is 
president  and  general  manager.  How¬ 
ard  J.  Lamade  is  business  manager, 
Charles  D.  Lamade  adv.  manager. 

MEXICAN  PAPERS  CUT 

Mexico  City,  Nov.  29. — ^Beginning 
today,  all  publications  in  Mexico  have 
been  ordered  to  reduce  their  size  from 
15  to  25%,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  government-controlled 
newsprint  company.  Reasons  given 
were  war-caused  shortages  of  man¬ 
power  in  the  paper  industry,  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties  and  government- 
imposed  restrictions  on  the  plants  of 
producing  countries.  Daily  newspapers 
will  be  reduced  by  the  regulations 
15%  and  forbidden  to  print  extras  or 
start  new  publications.  Maximum 
number  of  pages  for  Sunday  editions 


will  be  28,  daily  editions  32,  with  56 
and  40  pages,  respectively,  for  tab¬ 
loids.  Afternoon  papers  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  maximum  of  14  pages 
standard  or  28  tabloid. 

The  word  has  gone  out  that  there  are 
not  to  be  any  new  publications  for 
the  duration,  unless,  of  course,  the 
newsprint  situation  gets  better.  (See 
E.  &  P.,  Oct.  23,  page  64.) 

At  least  six  new  papers,  including 
an  English  morning  paper,  have  given 
up  hopes  of  publication. 

U.  S.  officials,  who  are  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  newsprint  situation,  have 
passed  the  word  along  to  Pipsa,  local 
committee  of  publishers,  which  is 
handling  the  newsprint  distribution 
for  the  government. 

Asks  AP  Board 
To  Appeal 

continued  from  page  52 


of  dispatches,  under  compulsion  of 
government,  the  opinion  curtails  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  because  the  retaining 
of  ‘copy’  by  writers  in  advance  of  its 
publication  is  a  most  important 
primary  essential  right  of  the  indi- 
dividual  under  freedom  of  the  press. 

“If  government  authority  has  any 
compulsion  over  ’copy,’  even  for  what 
may  appear  to  be  a  good  purpose,  it 
retains  the  same  authority  of  compul¬ 
sion  for  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
bad  result.  In  the  Grosjean  case  from 
Louisiana,  involving  a  tax  on  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  the  Supreme 
court  quoted  Judge  Cooley  on  this 
point  as  follows: 

“  ‘Judge  Cooley  has  laid  down  the 
test  to  be  applied — ‘the  evils  to  be 
prevented  were  not  the  censorship  of 
the  press  merely,  but  any  action  of 
government  by  means  of  which  it 
might  prevent  such  free  and  general 
discussion  of  public  matters  as  seems 
absolutely  essential  to  prepare  the 
people  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of 
their  rights  as  citizens.’  .  .  . 

“Retention  of  their  own  copy  by 
writers  and  publishers  is  such  an  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  attribute  of  a  free 
press  that  the  AP  should  appeal  this 
point  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

V 

‘‘The  opinion  nullifies  the  insep¬ 
arable  connection  between  WRITING 
and  PRINTING,  and  fallaciously  holds 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  confined 
to  the  mechanical  process  of  publish¬ 
ing  alone,  whereas  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  embraces  writing  as  an  insep¬ 
arable  ingredient  of  press  freedom 
which  can  not  be  abridged. 

“The  opinion  summarily  ignores 
the  writing  of  ‘copy’  as  the  basic  part 
of  news  gathering.  Since  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news  is  held  to  be  ‘clothed 
with  a  public  interest,’  writing  and 
news  gathering  are  moved- bodily  into 
the  public  domain,  ostensibly  because 
there  has  been  some  offense  against 
‘ordinary  municipal  law.’  ' 

“Thereupon  writing  is  eliminated 
from  the  formula  of  -  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  opinion  concludes  that 
a  person  enjoys  fieedom  of  the  press 
‘so  long  as  he  remains  unfettered  in 
his  own  selection  of  what  to  publish.’ 
Apparently  the  opinion  restricts  press 
freedom  to  the  liberty  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  process  or  printing. 

“Certain  it  is,  that  the  opinion  re¬ 
gards  writing  ‘copy’  as  subject  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation,  an  abridgement 
of  the  writer’s  freedom,  when  it  de¬ 
nies  to  the  writer  the  exclusive  right 
to  his  own  product.  > 

“We  regard  the  Constitution  as  su¬ 
preme  over  ‘ordinary  municipal  law.’ 
We  dispute  the  conclusion  that  the 
freedom  of  writing  is  not  as  much  a 
part  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  is 
freedom  of  publishing.  Freedom  of 


writing  and  freedom  of  publishing 
together  constitute  freedom  of  the 
press.  Without  either,  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press  as  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  mean  it.  .  .  . 

"Writing"  an  Issue 

“In  all,  the  people  of  39  of  the  48 
states  include  ‘write’  or  ‘freely  write’ 
in  their  definitions  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  These  states  are  Alabama,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  .  .  . 

“The  record  of  history  proves  that 
from  1776  down  to  date,  the  people  in 
their  federal  constitution  and  state 
constitutions  have  enfranchised,  and 
Congress  has  recognized,  ‘writing’  as 
an  ingredient  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
inseparable  from  publishing.  And  the 
record  of  history  shows  that  our  courts 
have  had  a  parallel  view  until  the 
opinion  in  this  case.  .  .  , 

“In  this  case  our  whole  experience 
agrees  with  what  was  said,  written 
and  practiced  at  the  birth  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy.  Modern  experience  and 
practice  conform  to  the  original  and 
contemporary  intention. 

“We  should  ask  for  our  day  in  the 
Supreme  Court  on  this  phase  of  the 
issue. 

VI 

“The  opinion  envisions  and  sanc¬ 
tions  a  ‘collective  effort’  of  the  news¬ 
writing  calling  as  a  whole,  MAKING 
COMMON  OR  COMMUNITY  PROP¬ 
ERTY  OF  A  GENERAL  POOL,  joint 
magazine  or  public  store  of  ‘copy,’  a 
philosophy  of  property  incompatible 
with  our  history  and  long  ago  dis¬ 
carded  in  America  because  it  was  de¬ 
structive  of  initiative  and  industry, 
rewarding  him  who  ‘slubbers’  by  ap¬ 
portioning  to  him  the  crop  of  him 
who  labors. 

“The  opinion  of  the  court  says: 

“  ‘The  argument  appears  to  be  that 
if  all  be  allowed  to  join  AP,  it  may 
become  the  only  news  service,  and  get 
a  monopoly  by  driving  out  all  others. 
That  is  perhaps  a  possibility,  though 
it  seems  to  us  an  exceedingly  remote 
one;  but  even  if  it  became  an  ac¬ 
tuality,  no  public  injury  could  result. 

“  ‘For,  if  AP  were  open  to  all  who 
wished  the  service,  could  pay  for  it, 
and  were  fit  to  use  it,  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  monopoly;  a  monopoly  of 
all  those  interested  in  an  activity  is 
no  monopoly  at  all,  for  no  one  is  ex¬ 
cluded  and  the  essence  of  monopoly 
is  exclusion.  AP  WOULD  THEN  BE 
ONLY  A  COLLECTIVE  EFFORT  OF 


THE  CALLING  AS  A  WHOLE.’ . . , 

“As  the  minority  opinion  says,  the 
common  law  never  recognized  ‘news 
gathering’ — writing,  reporting,  print¬ 
ing — as  an  occupation  affected  with  a 
public  interest.  And  our  Congress 
has  never  attempted  to  take  news 
gathering  into  the  public  domain. 

“But  the  majority  opinion  taket 
news  writing  into  the  public  domain, 
by  way  of  a  commori  pool  from  which 
all  who  publish  may  draw  what  other) 
write. 

“There  is  no  stipulation  as  to  the  due 
share  of  the  contribution  of  each  ii 
the  collective  effort.  There  is  only 
compulsion  as  to  the  equal  sharing 
of  all  in  the  harvest.  He  who  slips 
from  his  labor  and  slubbers  may  leave 
the  prospering  of  the  news  crop  to 
others.  He  may  become  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  their  intellectual  enterprise. 

“In  the  early  days  the  local  council 
managed  the  public  pool,  or  common 
store  of  the  collective  product  of  en¬ 
terprise.  If  a  public  pool  of  news 
writing  is  established,  inevitably  its 
day  to  day  affairs  must  be  regulated 
by  public  authority. 

‘"The  opinion  says,  ‘If  AP  were  open 
to  all  who  wish  the  service,  could  pay 
for  it  and  were  fit  to  use  it,’  etc.  In 
the  management  of  such  a  pool  there 
would  be  practical  questions  of  news 
budgets  for  regional  and  state  cov¬ 
erages.  There  would  be  questions 
about  rates — how  much  shall  each 
user  pay?  Who  will  decide  who  is 
the  ‘fit’  person  to  use  the  service? 
‘Finding  No.  32’  submitted  to  the  court 
talks  about  ‘responsible  newspapers.’ 
Who  will  decide  about  a  newspaper’s 
responsibility?  The  problems  invite 
the  creation  of  an  Interstate  News¬ 
paper  Commission  similar  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

“Government  regulation  of  writiny 
— writing  of  the  day’s  news — will  be 
an  actuality  in  spite  of  the  provisions 
of  forty-nine  constitutions  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

“The  Court’s  opinion  reaches  a  cu¬ 
rious  climax  by  the  equanimity  with 
which  it  views  the  possibility  that  its 
philosophy  might  drive  the  other  news 
services  out  of  business,  making  one 
great  monopoly  of  AP.  ‘That  would 
be  no  actionable  wrong,’  it  says.  It 
would  produce,  however,  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  competition. 

“That  would  seem  to  be  a  reversal 
of  the  intention  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  anti-trust  law  under  which 
this  suit  was  started.  For  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  was  to  protect  and 
encourage  competition.  The  opinion 
uses  the  anti-trust  law  to  kill  com¬ 
petition  in  news  writing. 

“We  think  this  feature  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  demands  an  appeal  to  the  highest 
court.” 
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Cool,  cleon  air  protects  the 

life  of  the  wounded  in  Army 
hospitals.  Special  aircraft  re¬ 
frigerators  safeguard  serums 
and  plasma. 


Peak  welding  efficiency  is 
made  possible  by  cooling  of 
welding  tips  with  water  or 
brine  held  at  the  right  tem¬ 
perature. 


Fresh  food  on  the  high  seas 

during  long,  heavy-action  pe¬ 
riods  away  from  port  is  the 
result  of  compact,  efficient 
refrigeration. 


Self-Contained 
>4  h.p.  refrigerotmg  unit 


Spot  Welder 
Tip  Cooling  Unit 


AKimtnum 

Aircraft  Refrigerator 


The  health  of  our  armed 
forces  is  protected  by  depend¬ 
able  refrigeration  in  canton¬ 
ments,  huts,  barracks  and  on 
ships. 


Super  accuracy  in  gouge 

rooms  is  possible  when  the 
air  is  clean,  dehumidified, 
and  maintained  at  a  constant 
temperature. 


Tool  life  is  increased  and 

refections  are  fewer  when 
cutting  oils  used  in  high-speed 
machining  are  properly  cooled. 


Refrigerating  Unit 


14  Cylinder 

Refrigerating  Compressot 


3  h.p.  'Packaged' 
Air  Conditioner 
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Clean,  dry  atmosphere  is 

vital  for  machining  sensitive 
metal  surfaces  where  a  spot 
of  rust  w’outd  ruin  high-pre¬ 
cision  products. 


Identical  performonce  of  oir- 

craft  engines  is  assured  by 
operation  tests  with  carbu¬ 
retor  air  kept  at  the  same 
temperature. 


Protection  in  the  tropics 

against  the  ravages  of  humid 
atmosphere  and  vermin  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  preserve  food  and 
equipment. 


14  Cylinder 

Air  Conditioning  Compressor 


5  h.p.  ^Packaged' 
Air  Conditioner 


Portable  Ponel 
Refrigerating  Unit 
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desired  level.  The  Airtemp  compressor  is  so 
quiet  and  smooth-running,  you  can  balance  a 
penny  on  it  at  1750  R.P.M. 

Years  spient  in  building  delicate  mechanisms, 
have  developed  high-precision,  versatile  skills  at 
Airtemp,  now  devoted  to  war  production. 
Backed  by  Chrysler  Corporation  research  and 
engineering,  when  peace  comes,  these  skills  will 
again  create  heating,  cooling  and  refrigeration 
units  for  homes  and  commercial  use  that 
will  set  new,  high  standards  of  efficiency  and 
performance. 

The  lessons  learned  during  peace  in  free  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise — freedom  of  the  individual 
to  produce  and  compete — bring  strength  to  a 
nation  at  war. 


From  tiny,  fractional  horsepower 
4  *  75  horsepower  units, 

Chrysler  Airtemp  Radial  Com- 
pressors  are  performing  a  major 
war  job  on  both  the  production 
•t  ciaMiiiii  anj  battle  fronts. 

fhe  science  of  air  control  is  built  around  the 
apressor.  Chrysler  Airtemp’s  exclusive  Vari- 
je .Capacity  Radial  Compressor  provides  a  new 
ciency  and  accuracy  in  indoor  climate  regu- 
ion."  The  radial  cylinders  cut  in  or  out  auto- 
lically,  one  at  a  time,  to  meet  varying  load 
lUirements.  This  flexibility  eliminates  the 
iks  and  valleys  resulting  from  abrupt  starting 
i  stopping  of  ordinary  compressors  .  .  .  holds 
th  temperature  and  humidity  at  a  constant. 


WAR  PRODUCTS  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


Tonks  •  Tank  Enginot  •  Navy  Anti-Aircraft  Guns  •  Army  Anti- 
Aircraft  Guns  •  Bomber  Fuseloge  Sections  •  Bomber  Wings 
Bomb  Rocks  •  Bomb  Shackles  •  Fighter  Landing  Gears 
Aluminum  Alloy  Forgings  •  Aluminum  Alloy  Costings 
High-Powered  Aircraft  Engines  •  Cycleweld  Cement  •  Wide 
Voriety  of  Ammunition  e  Anti-Tonk  Vehicles  •  Commend 
Reconnoissonce  Cors  •  Troop  and  Corge  Motor  Trortsporfs 
Ambulonces  •Weapons  Carriers  •  Gyro-Composses  •  Novy 
Pontoons  •  Morine  Troefors  •  Horbor  Tugs  •  Morineondln- 
dustriol  Engines*  Smoke  Screen  Generators  •  Air  Roid  Sirens 
ond  Fire  Fighting  Equipment  •  Powdered  Metal  Ports  •  Con- 
tonment  Furnaces*Tent  Hooters*  Refrigerotion  Compressors 
Field  Kitchens  *  ond  Other  Impertont  War  Equipnsonf 

Chrysler  Corporation  buys  moforktls  or  services  from 

over  9,800  subconfroefors  in  956  towns  in  39  stoles. 


Tune  in  Major  Bowes  every  Thursday,  CBS,  9  P.M.,  E.W.T, 


Dodge  •  De  Soto  •  Chrysler  •  Airtemp 

BACK  THE  ATTACK-BUY'  WAR  BONDS 


Plymouth 


Amplex 
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Press  Wireless 
Head  Supports 
Senate  FCC  Bill 

Pierson  Asks  Its  Adoption 
.  .  .  Points  Out  There  Is 
"Gap"  in  Present  Law 

Joseph  Pierson,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
in  a  statement  presented  Dec.  1  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  in  Washington,  came  out 
strongly  for  adoption  of  S.  814,  a  bill 
now  being  studied  which  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunission  to  give  public  hearings 
before  refusing  or  granting  licenses 
for  operating  radio  stations. 

The  bill  also  would  require  the  FCC 
to  hold  public  hearings  ^fore  cancel¬ 
ling  any  radio  station’s  license. 

Tamed  Dewa  Eight  Tiaias 
Mr.  Pierson,  whose  organization  has 
been  turned  down  eight  times  by  the 
FCC  on  war  zone  applications  since 
December,  1942,  testifi^  that  there  is 
a  real  gap  in  the  FCC  law  as  now  con¬ 
stituted.  He  pointed  out: 

“The  FCC  determines  what  frequen¬ 
cies  are  to  be  allocated  to  communi¬ 
cations  companies,  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  all  other  private  companies 
and  persons.  The  President,  however, 
has  absolute  say  as  to  what  frequen¬ 
cies  go  to  the  government  depart¬ 
ments,  including  not  only  the  Army 
and  Navy  but  the  OWI,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  others. 

“Both  the  Commission  and  private 
industry  are  helpless  if  government  de¬ 
partments  make  excessive  or  unjust 
demands  for  frequencies  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  upholds  them.  Private  industry 
is  helpless  if  the  Commission  through 
its  Chairman  sides  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  departments  at  secret  sessions. 
There  is  no  forum  or  machinery  for 
presenting  the  just  claims  of  private 
industry. 

“The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
cannot  possibly  be  an  adequate  spokes_ 
man  for  those  claims.  There  is  no  one 
who  stands  in  the  position  of  disinter¬ 
ested  arbiter  between  those  claims  and 
the  claims  of  Government.  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  are  like  private 
companies  and  individuals;  all  of 
them  are  under  a  temptation  to  de¬ 
mand  more  than  they  really  need,  hav¬ 
ing  no  regard  for  the  needs  of  others. 

“I  have  no  specific  amendment  to 
propose  to  cure  this  gap.  I  simply 
leave  it  with  you  as  a  problem  worthy 
of  serious  thought.  Tlie  solution  be¬ 
comes  all  the  more  vitally  necessary 
as  the  end  of  the  war  approaches. 

“Press  Wireless  also  supports  the 
proposition  that  the  information  of 
the  whole  world  should  be  a  major 
issue  of  the  next  world  peace  con¬ 
ference. 

“We  are  sure  the  Senate  is  well 
aware  that  even  our  most  enlightened 
allies  effectively  bar  the  free  flow  of 
American  news  to,  and  foreign  news 
from,  their  dominions.  The  Chairman 
of  the  FCC  himself  has  mentioned  the 
case  of  Australia. 

“Press  Wireless  urges  legislation,  in 
all  parliaments  and  conventions  be¬ 
tween  all  nations,  which  affirm  and 
strengthen  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
We  mean  more  than  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  We  mean  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment.  In  the  modem  world  one  is  the 
corollary  of  the  other. 

“Public  information  is  the  life  blood 
of  representative  government  and  of 
world  peace.  Every  effort  to  protect  it 
from  official  caprice,  as  in  this  bill, 
should  be  supported  by  all  the  people.” 


Repatriates  Tell 
Story  of  Prison 


continued  from  page  16 


carrying  numerous  datelines  from 
Berlin  and  formerly,  from  Rome,  the 
news  was  surprisingly  complete  with 
the,  of  course.  Axis  slant.  Each  Ger¬ 
man  defeat,  each  Jap  naval  disaster 
was  a  ‘strategic  withdrawal’  or  a 
‘glorious  sea  victory.’ 

“When  Attu  fell,  the  Japs  played  it 
up  as  a  tremendous  moral  victory  and 
a  great  feat  of  arms. 

“These  newspapers  carry  very  little 
advertising  and  are  of  course  subsi¬ 
dized.  They  have  been  using  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  newsprint  stocks 
that  were  accumulated  before  the  war. 
The  key  positions  on  these  newspapers 
are,  of  course,  all  held  down  by  Japs, 
many  of  them  with  States-side  educa¬ 
tions  and  training.  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  Mer¬ 
cury  when  it  was  being  run  by  Lt. 
Kazumaro  Uno,  formerly  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  saw  a  stack  of  Editor 
&  PmLiSHERS  on  his  desk. 

“After  four-and-a-half  months  of 
freedom  in  Shanghai,  the  Japs  in¬ 
terned  all  Americans  and  Britishers, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  Pootung 
Camp,  the  worst  one  of  the  half  dozen 
internment  camps  in  China.  However, 
along  with  the  others,  I  carried  on, 
did  considerable  writing  and  reading 
in  addition  to  the  usual  camp  chores 
of  toilet-cleaning  duty,  kitchen  duty, 
debugging  and  the  like. 

Got  "Nogativo"  Trootmont 

“Repatriation  was  like  the  hope  of 
heaven  to  all  of  us  in  camp.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  only  a  few  of  us  where  chosen 
to  make  the  trip.  Everything  must 
be  done  to  expedite  the  removal  of  the 
rest  of  our  nationals  from  Axis  prison 
camps.” 

Mr.  Gunnison,  who  remained  in 
Manila  as  long  as  communications 
lasted  and  thereby  lost  his  opportunity 
to  go  with  MacArthur  to  Corregidor. 
said  that  just  before  the  Japanese  ar¬ 
rived  in  Manila,  all  the  correspond¬ 
ents  and  their  families  congregated  at 
the  Bayview  Hotel  where  on  Jan.  2 
they  were  put  under  hotel  arrest.  On 
Jan.  5  they  were  taken  to  the  Santo 
Tomas  concentration  camp,  formerly 
a  Catholic  university,  where  they  be¬ 
gan  their  two  years  under  Japanese 
surveillance. 

According  to  Mr.  Gunnison,  they 
were  “negatively  treated”  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  internees  were  required  to 
get  their  own  food  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties,  for  which  they  established  a 
complete  camp  government.  When 
they  ran  out  of  money,  the  Japs  pro¬ 
vided  it — 32  or  33  cents  per  person  a 
day  to  cover  everything.  Of  the  in- 
cr^ible  conditions,  those  on  the  floor 
where  Mrs.  Gunnison  lived  with  850 
women,  were  typical.  Only  five  toi¬ 
lets  with  a  bucket  for  flushing,  three 
wash  basins  and  three  showers  were 
provided  for  all. 

Mr.  Gunnison  found  his  10-day  trip 
in  the  convoy  which  carried  the  pri¬ 
soners  to  Shanghai  after  8V^  months 
in  Santo  Tomas  his  most  unusual  ex¬ 
perience,  for  two  or  three  hundred 
men  were  confined  with  250  horses 
in  the  ship’s  hold,  where  they  had  no 
facilities  whatsoever  and  were  fed  the 
soldier’s  chow  of  rice,  seaweed,  bean 
gruel,  deteriorated  vegetables  and  a 
little  fish. 

The  people  in  Shanghai  were  not 
interned  when  the  Manila  prisoners 
arrived,  so  the  latter  were  permitted 
restricted  freedom  and  were  able  to 
get  some  decent  food  and  medical  at¬ 
tention. 

Shortly,  however,  the  Gunnisons 
were  again  interned,  this  time  at 


Chapei  outside  of  Shanghai,  were  they 
remained  until  they  began  their  jour¬ 
ney  home  on  Sept.  19.  While  in  the 
Chapei  camp,  the  correspondent  was 
on  the  Camp  Internment  Committee, 
the  prisoners’  own  government. 

Until  the  prisoners  began  to  lose 
their  vigor  from  lack  of  proper  food 
diet,  baseball,  soccer  and  golf  were 
favorite  forms  of  recreation,  and  later 
adult  education  classes  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  fill  the  time. 

Von  Wiogond't  Story 

Mr.  Von  Wiegand,  who  was  caught 
in  Manila  from  where  he  had  gone 
with  Lady  Grace  Drummond  Hay,  his 
secretary,  from  Shanghai,  convinced 
that  war  in  the  Orient  was  imminent, 
said  that,  everything  considered,  the 
Japs  treated  him  well  and  he  had  no 
complaint  against  them. 

Completely  blind  in  one  eye  and 
with  only  30%  vision  in  the  other  as 
the  result  of  an  explosion  of  a  stick 
of  bombs  on  Christmas  Day,  1941,  near 
the  Manila  Hotel  during  the  Jap  at¬ 
tack  against  the  Philippine  capital, 
the  veteran  correspondent  told  how  he 
was  interned  on  Jan.  8. 

Through  the  protests  of  Dr.  C.  N. 
Leach,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
who  was  treating  him,  and  his  own 
requests,  the  Japs  released  him  after 
two  weeks  and  permitted  him  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  private  apartment.  After  five 
months  of  negotiations  with  authori¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Von  Wiegand,  completely 
sightless,  was  put  aboard  ship  and 
sent  to  Shanghai  where  he  underwent 
two  operations  on  his  eyes.  The  sec¬ 
ond  restored  partial  vision  to  one  eye. 

“I  was  at  the  Metropole  Hotel  while 
in  Shanghai,”  he  said.  “I  paid  my 
own  bills  through  the  Swiss  Consulate, 
as  did  Lady  Hay.  During  the  first  few 
months  we  were  under  strict  surveil¬ 
lance,  but  then  the  authorities  re¬ 
laxed  their  vigilance.  We  were  the 
only  newspaper  people  in  the  Metro¬ 
pole  and  we  remained  there  14  months. 

“I  can  only  truthfully  say  the  Jap¬ 
anese  were  considerate.  They  didn’t 
bother  us  and  we  had  no  difficulty 
with  anyone.  My  red  arm  band  bote 
the  number  72,  from  which  I  gathered 
that  there  were  71  other  Americans 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  pos¬ 
sibly  more  after  my  number.” 

The  food  in  Shanghai  is  getting 
scarcer,  especially  rice,  Mr.  Von  Wie¬ 
gand  said.  Portions  and  the  quality 
of  all  types  of  foods  have  been  cut. 
He  and  Lady  Hay  got  along  only  be¬ 
cause  they  found  a  little  French  res¬ 
taurant  where  they  could  get  a  meal, 
“good  soup,  a  real  good  steak  and  des¬ 
sert  for  around  $350.” 

He  said  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
yellow  jaundice  last  summer  because 
of  the  p>oor  food  and  lost  26  piounds. 
He  said  he  was  the  last  one  on  the  list 
of  repatriates  released  by  the  Japs 
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and  was  not  told  \mtil  three  days  be¬ 
fore  the  ship  left  Shanghai  that  he 
was  to  board  her.  He  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Green,  a  veteran  of  covering 
the  Orient  and  an  authority  on  the 
Pacific,  was  on  his  way  from  Austra¬ 
lia  to  Shanghai  when  he  was  caught 
in  Manila.  He  was  interned  five 
months  at  the  Sulphur  Springs  Intern¬ 
ment  Camp,  he  said,  after  which  he 
was  paroled.  He  had  the  run  of  the 
city  and  said  he  was  well  treated.  He 
said: 

“I’d  like  to  stress  this:  the  food  sit¬ 
uation  in  Manila  is  getting  worse.  The 
Japanese  are  confiscating  all  of  it  for 
their  armed  forces.  Within  a  year  or 
so  many  of  our  pieople  will  die  of  mal. 
nutrition.  Our  government  should 
make  every  piossible  effort  to  repatri¬ 
ate  our  nationals  still  in  enemy  hands." 

Carl  and  Shelly  Mydans  were  22 
months  at  Santo  Tomas  and  in  the 
Chapiei  Civil  Assembly  Center  in 
Santiago.  Carl  Mydans,  who  used  to 
weigh  151,  is  up  to  128  after  several 
weeks  on  the  rapiatriation  ship. 

“It’s  all  over  now,  the  months  of 
waiting  and  the  idling  and  the  hoping," 
they  said  on  arrival  here.  “But  while 
we  are  here,  safely  back  home  again, 
we  simply  can’t  get  out  of  our  minds 
the  fate  of  the  other  Americans  we’ve 
left  behind  in  China  and  in  the  prison 
camps  under  the  sign  of  “Co-pros¬ 
perity.”  Never  will  we  forget  our  last 
day.  About  one  third  of  the  camp  got 
the  long-hoped-for  call.  Selection  of 
those  to  be  repatriated  from  the  pri¬ 
soners  was  made  by  the  Swiss  officials 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
the  Japanese  authorities.  The  basis 
of  the  selection  was  humanitarian 
necessity.  We  packed  the  few  belong¬ 
ings  we  had  and  half  afraid  lest  we 
should  wake  up  and  find  our  deliver¬ 
ance  a  dream  and  not  golden  realit)', 
we  shuffled  off. 

“Life  in  the  Assembly  Center  was 
life  at  its  minimum.  We  organized  a 
camp  administration,  appointed  com¬ 
mittees  that  met  with  the  Camp  com¬ 
mandant  and  tried  to  bring  to  our 
round  of  deadly  and  dulling  monotony 
some  form  of  purposeful  existence. 
At  best,  it  kept  us  alive.  We  never 
knew  if  there  were  any  deaths  in  the 
prison  camp  as  the  Japs  would  whisk 
the  dangerously  ill  off  to  a  hospital 
and  we  never  knew  what  happened. 
One  baby  was  born  and  there  were 
no  marriages.  Furthermore,  all  dis¬ 
plays  of  affection  were  harshly  banned 
by  the  Japanese.  I  started  a  little 
newspaper  when  we  got  to  the  prison 
camp  in  Shanghai  and  brought  it  out 
on  a  mimeograph  machine  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  Consulate.  It 
was  called  “The  Assembly  Times”  and 
all  articles  had  first  to  be  approved 
and  censored  by  the  Jap  Commandant. 
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JSrewed  with  just  the  kiss  of  the  hops,  none  of  the  bitterness, 
Schlitz  has  attained  a  perfection  in  smoothness  that  is  truly  amazing.  This,  plus  that  famous 
flavor  found  in  no  other  beer,  has  made  the  world  applaud  Schlitz  as  America's  most  distin- 
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Commerce  Dept. 
Urges  Wider 
Ad  Schedules 

This  Will  Help  Smaller 
Papers,  It  Soys  .  .  .  Also 
Asks  Cut  in  Size  of  Ads 

Washington,  Dec.  1— The  suggestion 
that  national  advertisers  should  spread 
their  schedules  more  widely  and  there¬ 
by  improve  the  economic  position  of 
the  smaller  newspapers,  has  been  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Proposed  also  was  reduction  in  the 
size  of  advertisements  and  acceptance 
by  the  newspapers  of  a  lesser  volume, 
these  steps  designed  to  overcome  the 
newsprint  shortage. 

Ad*  Indorsed 

Reiterating  its  indorsement  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  important  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  the  Department  went 
on  to  say,  in  Domestic  Commerce,  its 
monthly  publication; 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  attitude 
toward  the  information  industry.  We 
have  consistently  acknowledged  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  persuading  people  to  do 
their  part  in  the  war  effort.  We  have 
consistently  advised  a  continuance  of 
advertising  to  maintain  good  will  and 
to  protect  trademarks  whether  or  not 
consumer  goods  are  available. 

“However,  both  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  faced  with  a  serious  threat 
— the  paper  shortage. 

“What  is  the  solution?  How  can 
private  enterprise  continue  its  highly 
important  function  of  cooperating  with 
government  campaigns  and  of  reaching 
present  and  post-war  markets  as  the 
scarcity  of  paper  increases? 

“Viewing  the  problem  objectively, 
the  logical  answer  seems  to  be  to  use 
less  space  during  this  war-created 
emergency.  Apparent  benefits  of  such 
a  course  are: 

Benefit*  Listed 

“First,  smaller-sized  advertisements 
will  relieve  the  paper  strain  on  already 
overcrowded  publications,  many  of 
which  are  now  turning  away  new 
advertisers.  And  in  this  connection, 
publishers  offering  contracts  on  sliding 
scales  are  reminded  that  they  will 
gain  a  higher  linage  rate  throu^  sell¬ 
ing  less  volume  per  advertiser. 

“Second,  by  spreading  their  media 
out  into  the  hinterlands,  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  play  an  important  role  in 
strengthening  the  economic  position  of 
less  fortunate  publishers. 

“In  offering  these  suggestions,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  freely  ad¬ 
mits  they  entail  sacrifices.  They  may 
not  constitute  the  best  methods  of 
selling  products.  But  they  do  repre¬ 
sent  an  expedient  that  fits  the  national 
needs,  that  becomes  increasingly  nec¬ 
essary  in  prosecuting  the  war  and 
hastening  the  peace.” 

■ 

Newspapers  Raise 
Ad  Linage  Rotes 

More  daily  newspapers,  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald- 
Sun  papers,  have  raised  their  adver¬ 
tising  linage  rates,  but  in  both  cases, 
as  a  result  of  increased  circulation, 
the  milline  rate  is  less.  Since  the  last 
change  in  News  rates  six  years  ago 
the  paper’s  circulation  has  gone  from 
329,900  to  387,757  daily  and  from 
282,300  to  471,765  Sunday  and  the 
milline  rate  has  decreased  from  $1.82 
to  $1.69  daily  and  from  $1.57  to  $1.48 
Sunday.  For  the  Herald-Sun  papers 
the  daily  milline  rate  has  decreased 
5%  and  the  Stmday  5%%. 

The  News  has  raised  its  daily  flat 
rate  from  60  to  65  cents;  its  Sunday 


from  60  to  70  cents;  its  combination 
rate  from  90  cents  to.  $1;.  its  weekday 
comic  page  line  rate  From  70  to  75 
cents;  its  Sunday  roto  from  9(1  cents 
to  $1;  its  two-color  roto  page  rate 
from  $1,105  to  $1,205;  three-color 
roto  froip  $1,2^  to  $1,305;  and  four- 
color  from  $1,3$6  to  $1,455.  The  rate 
card,  however,  doesn’t  specify  space 
restrictions  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  newsprint  rationing. 

Only  change  in  the  Herald-Sun 
papers  is  the  raising  of  the  morning 
and  evening  combination  flat  line  rate 
from  15  to  16  cents  and  the  Sunday 
flat  rate  from  11  to  12  cents.  However, 
two  wartime  clauses  have  been  added 
to  the  card  specifying  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  reserves  the  rights  to  revise  the 
rates  on  60-days’  notice  and  to  alter 
insertion  orders  because  of  war  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
and  Record,  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  jointly  published,  has  an- 
noimced  an  advance  of  its  general  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  from  18  cents  to  20 
cents  per  line,  morning  and  evening 
rate,  and  from  15  cents  a  line  to  18 
cents  a  line  on  Sunday.  The  Sunday 
combination  (Saturday  afternoon, 
Sunday  morning,  and  Monday  after¬ 
noon)  will  be  sold  in  the  future  at  21 
cents  per  line. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 
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by  Gordon  E.  Cole,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute.  In  addition  to 
the  initial  magazine  advertisements, 
extensive  direct  mail  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  will  be  employed  and  use  of  news¬ 
papers  is  contemplated  for  the  future. 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  handles  the 
account. 

Following  through  on  numerous  dis¬ 
cussions  by  business  and  advertising 
groups  on  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  brand  names,  Brisacher,  Van 
Norden  &  Staff  placed  an  ad  this 
week  in  New  York  newspapers  em¬ 
phasizing  “Names  that  live  in  Cen¬ 
turies!”  According  to  Lewis  Lodin, 
assistant  to  R.  T.  Van  Norden  in  the 
agency’s  New  York  office,  the  ad  is 
the  firm’s  first  institutional  since  the 
New  York  office  was  established  the 
first  of  the  year.  However,  similar  ads 
have  been  run  for  some  time  on  the 
West  Coast,  since  the  agency  is  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  with  brand  main¬ 
tenance.  The  ad  used  the  products, 
Mumm’s  Champagne  and  Bols  Li¬ 
queurs,  of  one  of  the  agency’s  clients 
and  discussed  the  importance  of  their 
names  and  trademarks. 

Ads  featuring  odd-size  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  released  soon  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  Adler  Shoes  for  Men 
through  Consolidated  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
is  releasing  special  large  space  ads 
to  about  50  key  city  newspapers  for 
Dec.  7  insertion.  Headed,  “Two  Years 
of  War — An  Accounting  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  People,”  the  copy  summarizes 
the  concern’s  war  work.  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

The  campaign,  using  newspapers  as 
its  chief  medium,  for  the  Florida 
Citrus  Coboossion  is  scheduled  to 
break  this  week.  Newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  17  major  centers  and  dailies 
in  33  key  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi 
will  be  used  for  the  ads  emphasizing 
the  health-giving  qualities  of  citrus 
fruit  and  running  weekly  through 
April,  1944.  In  addition  the  “Food 
Fights  For  Freedom”  slogan  will  be 
featured  and  plans  are  being  made  for 
a  canned  grapefruit  campaign  to  be¬ 
gin  next  March  and  run  through  the 


following  November.  Benton  &  Bowles 
is  the  agency. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  this 
week  ran  a  newspaper  ad,  “Lots  of 
Post-Wa*.  Jobs  in  This  Simple  ABC,” 
discussing  the  need  for  railroads  to 
save  money  from  current  revenue  to 
pay  f6r  future  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments  when  material  and  labor  are 
available  and  asking  for  favorable 
Congressional  action  on  taxation. 

Philco  Corp.  runs  a  large-space 
newspaper  ad  this  week  discussing  its 
developments  and  plans  for  the  future 
in  the  held  of  television. 

The  Henry  Kelly  Importing  and 
Distributing  Co.,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Hill  Advertising, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Sanchez  Romate  Hermanns 
of  Spain,  sherries  and  brandies,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  1.  Full-page  announcement 
advertisements  in  trade  magazines  are 
now  being  placed,  with  newspaper  and 
magazine  schedules  to  follow  as  na¬ 
tional  distribution  is  attained. 

Fuller  &  Smith  b  Ross,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Alcoa  Steamship  Co.,  to  handle  its 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 

The  advertising  accoimt  of  the 
Mason  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  and  its  affiliates,  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Phil  Gordon 
Agency,  Chicago. 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Nep¬ 
tune  Meter  Co.,  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  of  its  line 
of  Red  Seal  Meters  and  Pumps,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1. 

Otarion,  Inc.,  makers  of  hearing 
aids,  has  appointed  John  W.  Loveton, 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising  in  the 
New  York  area.  Newspapers  will  be 
used. 

Charles  Figy,  Michigan  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture,  reports  that  the 
state  is  adopting  a  new  technique  in 
its  advertising  of  farm  products.  On 
the  theory  that  it  is  no  longer  ad¬ 
visable  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
dairy  products  and  other  scarce  foods 
until  the  supply  once  again  is  ade¬ 
quate,  the  Advertising  Marketing 
Council  plans  a  generalized  “Buy 
Michigan”  campaign,  Figy  said.  He 
said  that  the  program  probably  would 
emphasize  foodstuffs  that  are  plentiful 
and  point  out  that  it  is  patriotic  for 
Michigan  residents  to  buy  produce 
grown  in  their  own  state. 

Hornblower  &  Weeks,  investment 
house  with  offices  in  Detroit,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Providence, 
Bangor,  Portland,  Baltimore,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Chicago,  has  chosen  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  account. 
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ELIMINATES  DISPLAY 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Miami,  Flc 
summer  newspaper  circulations,  for. 
merly  very  light,  equalled  former  wij. 
ter  circulations,  and  because  of  ft. 
concurrent  newsprint  shortage,  tht 
Miami  Herald  has  announced  that  un. 
til  further  notice  it  is  eliminating  vi,. 
tually  all  display  advertising  and  de¬ 
creasing  classified  by  about  one-half 
In  place  of  display  the  paper 
carry  a  condensed  summary  of  bi. 
formation  ordinarily  appearing  t 
these  ads.  Daily  editions  will  be  cui 
from  the  customary  20  or  30  pages  to 
12  and  Sunday  from  60  to  30  or  40, 


PM  BUYS  BUILDING 

To  consolidate  its  several  plants  and 
offices  now  leased  from  others.  Field 
Publications,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper  PM,  has  purchased  a  12-story 
building  at  Hudson  and  Duane  Streets 
in  downtown  New  York.  The  news¬ 
paper  will  eventually  move  its  offices 
and  equipment  from  the  A.  E.  Munyer 
plant  in  Brooklyn,  storage  rooms  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 
midtown  Manhattan  offices  to  the 
basement  and  first  four  floors  of  its 

new  building. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


JAMES  0.  CARSON  has  been  named 

space  buyer  for  the  Duane  Jones 
Co.  Mr.  Carson,  formerly  in  charge 
of  media  and  market  analysis  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  for  18  years,  a  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culation  and  for  several  years  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  has  just  resigned  from  the  War 
Production  Board  where,  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  1942,  he  has  been  a  commercial 
specialist. 

David  M.  Davies,  one  time  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Seagram  Distillers 
Corp.,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  of  the 
Ronrico  Corp.,  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Miami,  Fla.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Miami. 

James  J.  Flood,  who  for  thirteen 
years  was  associated  with  Standard 
Brands,  has  joined  the  merchandising 
staff  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  He 
has  just  completed  a  six  months’  as¬ 
signment  as  special  assistant  to  Brig¬ 
adier  General  Robert  W.  Johnson  in 
organization  development  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  smaller  war  plants 
(Contmued  on  page  60) 
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Theyll  never  put  this  on  my  tombstone 

NOR  WILL  THEY  EVER  PUT  IT  ON  THE  TOMBSTONE  OF  ANY  MAN  WHO 
HAS  A  WORLD-MESSAGE,  AND  USES  BLACK  AND  WHITE  TO  TELL  THE 
WORLD  WHAT  THAT  MESSAGE  IS. 

Fifteen  years  ago  The  “PSYCHIANA”  Movement  was  but  a  <Iream.  But  in  the  months  of  September 
ami  October  1943,  we  paid  the  Moscow  Post  Office  the  sum  of  $15,714.05.  As  almost  all  our  mail¬ 
ings  are  permit,  this  means  that  in  two  months,  we  sent  our  Teaching  into  approximately 

1,571,405  AMERICAN  HOMES 

As  these  good  people  discover,  thru  black  and  white  advertising,  the  tremendous  import  of  the  ^^PSYCHIANA”  Mes¬ 
sage,  such  volume  as  this  cannot  help  but  have  a  marked  effect  upon  our  American  religious  thinking.  This  will 
.  control  our  future  existence.  For  no  civilization  which  is  not  founded  on  the  existence  of  the  invisible  power  of 
Almighty  God  can  long  endure.  History  has  already  written  that  record.  When  this  world-madness  subsides,  there 
will  still  be  left — the  power  of  Almighty  God.  That  power  stands  supreme.  American  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  done  their  part  in  building  our  phenomenal  growth.  We  thank  them  all. 
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The  ^^PSYCHIANA''  Religion 
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Contract  Ad  Costs 
Being  Studied  By 
War  Department 

Rec«nt  Restatements  of 
Policy.  Howerer.  Hove 
Not  Changed  Attitude 

Washington,  Dec.  2 — A  continuing 
study  of  advertising  allowances  under 
war  contracts  is  being  made  in  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  procurement 
agencies  and  the  Office  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General,  but  recent  restate¬ 
ments  of  policy  have  not  changed  the 
bases  which  have  controlled  in  the 
past. 

The  War  Department,  discussing 
cost-plus-fixed  fee  contracts,  holds 
that  advertising  outlay  is  not  reim¬ 
bursable,  as  a  general  rule,  but  quali¬ 
fies  that  statement  by  saying  that  copy 
of  an  institutional  character  (as  con¬ 
trasted  with  advertising  offering  prod¬ 
ucts  for  sale),  when  placed  in  tech¬ 
nical  journals  for  the  purpose  of  of¬ 
fering  support  for  those  journals,  is 
reimbursable. 

Jeanials  Are  Esteatial 

The  theory  is  that  technical  journals 
bring  essential  information  to  the  in¬ 
dustries  which  they  cover.  This  re¬ 
statement  of  policy  does  not  mention 
“trade”  papers,  but  because  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  digest  of  a  longer  memorandum 
which  does  make  such  mention,  it  is 
presumed  to  imply  that  inclusion. 

Likewise,  the  policies  expressed  in 
the  War  Department  auditing  guide 
book,  “Explanation  of  Principles  for 
Determination  of  Costs  Under  Gov¬ 
ernment  Contracts,”  are  not  revised. 

“Radio  Time”  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time,  in  addition  to  newspaper 
space,  in  the  recent  restatement,  but 
only  by  way  of  listing  advertising 
costs  not  rul^  upon  in  that  interpre¬ 
tation.  It  is  rather  clear  that  there 
was  no  intent  specifically  to  rule  those 
items  out  when  the  original  memoran¬ 
dum  was  prepared. 

Reasonable  expenditures,  it  pro¬ 
vided,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  either  by  reimbursement  in 
a  cost-plus-fixed  fee  contract,  or  by 
inclusion  of  an  allowance  under  a 
fixed-price  contract — “for  advertising 
or  advertising  technique  to  speed  the 
war  effort,  etc.” 

Suggested  means  by  which  the  war 
effort  might  be  speeded  with  the  aid 
of  advertising,  were:  “to  cut  down 
accidents,  unnecessary  absences  and 
inefficiency,  or  to  obtain  employees.” 

Use  of  newspaper  space  and  radio 
time  in  connection  with  “employment 
and  other  personnel  activities,”  also  is 
approved  as  an  allowable  cost  item. 

■ 

Says  Post-war  Adv. 
Will  Aid  Prosperity 

Asserting  that  increased  advertising 
is  needed  to  create  markets  for  the 
great  post-war  productive  capacities 
of  American  industry,  Ross  D.  Sira- 
gusa,  president  of  Admiral  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  announced  this  week  that  his 
firm’s  advertising  budget  for  1944  will 
be  “considerably  greater”  than  the 
$400,000  spent  in  1943. 

He  made  this  announcement  in  re¬ 
vealing  the  firm’s  change  of  name 
from  Continental  Radio  &  Television 
Corp.  He  said  products  manufac¬ 
tured  under  the  Admiral  brand  are 
more  widely  known  than  the  firm’s 
former  name.  With  its  own  funds,  he 
said.  Admiral  has  increased  its  plant 
capacity  93%  and  its  personnel  106% 
to  produce  its  share  of  electronic 
equipment  required  by  the  armed 
forces. 

“Only  by  building  a  much  greater 


demand  for  our  products  after  the 
war  will  we  be  able  to  use  this  ex¬ 
panded  capacity,”  Siragusa  stated. 

“Full  utLUzation  of  this  capacity  is 
more  than  an  economic  imperative  for 
the  firm.  It  is  an  obligation  to  the 
many  employees  who  have  worked 
hard  and  faithfully  to  help  win  the 
war.  It  is  our  duty  to  assure  them 
that  the  peace  they  are  struggling  to 
bring  will  not  in  turn  bring  them 
unemployment  and  despair.  The  <Hily 
way  we  can  bring  post-war  sales  up  to 
match  our  increased  capacity  is 
through  aggressive  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising — to^y!” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  58 


Alan  C.  Thurston,  who  for  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years  was  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Feigenspan 
Brewing  Corp.,  is  also  a  new  member 
of  the  merchandising  staff.  Boa  Hayes, 
who  was  in  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Yotmg  &  Rubicam’s  Chicago 
office  for  three  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  similar  duties  in  New  York. 
John  Van  Horson  has  been  promoted 
to  head  of  the  agency’s  newly-formed 
new  products  division  and  is  succeeded 
by  Al  J.  Dubois  as  manager  of  the 
merchandising  department. 

James  S.  Norris,  previously  a  copy¬ 
writer  with  Young  &  Rubicam,  has 
become  copy  director  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Joseph  Katz  Co. 

Charles  Konola,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  is  now  an  account 
executive  with  the  Blackstone  Co. 

Bert  Pierce,  for  many  years  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  publicity  staff 
of  J.  H.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Harold  E.  Middleton,  with  the  sal¬ 
vage  division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  for  the  past  year,  has  joined 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  as  space  buyer 
in  the  Detroit  office. 

Harry  E.  Warren,  manager  of  the 
refrigerator  sales  division  of  the  Edison 
General  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  division.  F.  F.  Duggan,  sales 
manager  of  the  refrigerator  division, 
has  been  named  division  manager  to 
succeed  Mr.  Warren.  J.  W.  Buggle, 
formerly  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
Hotpoint’s  advertising  production 
section. 

Carol  Alton  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Wilson 
Brothers,  Chicago  manufacturers  of 
men’s  furnishings.  Mr.  Alton  has 
been  with  the  company  since  1916, 
and  formerly  managed  its  foreign 
department. 

E.  Norton  Hunt,  formerly  of  Benton 
&  Bowles,  has  joined  the  staff  of  John 
Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  assistant  to  David  B.  Arndt. 

T.  K.  Quinn,  president  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  resigned  to  de¬ 
vote  all  of  his  time  to  his  work  as 
director  general,  war  production  drive 
division.  War  Production  Board. 

Max  F.  Schmitt  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  as  an 
account  representative.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  Collins  &  Aikman  Corp. 

Terence  F.  MacGrath,  for  the  last 
four  years  vice-president  and  account 
executive  with  Kelly,  Nason,  Inc., 
joined  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  Dec.  1, 
as  a  vice-president.  Prior  to  the  war 
he  was  advertising  and  publicity  man¬ 
ager  of  Cunard-White  Star  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Lines. 

Peter  J.  Miller,  press  secretary  to 
Governor  Harry  F.  Kelly,  of  Michigan, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 


secretary  of  the  Michigan  state  ath¬ 
letic  control  commission.  Miller  is  a 
former  Detroit  advertising  man. 

Harold  Hutchins  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  manager  of  the  Hill¬ 
man  Women’s  Group,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Alex  Hillman,  pub¬ 
lisher.  For  the  past  12  years  he  has 
been  with  W.  R.  Hearst  magazines  as 
executive  editor  of  American  Druggist, 
and  several  years  before  that  had 
been  connected  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers. 

J.  Ed  Snyder,  formerly  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  '  staff  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner,  has  established 
his  own  advertising  agency  at  318 
Kiesel  Building,  Ogden,  and  plans  to 
service  local,  general  and  national  ac¬ 
counts  with  outlets  in  the  region. 

Eric  A.  Nicol  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  United  Drug,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  personnel.  Mr.  Nicol  for¬ 
merly  was  chief  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Mission  to  Australia,  serving  in  that 
capacity  from  1942  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion  early  this  year. 

S.  Oliver  Stone,  formerly  with  the 
Capitol  Photo-Elngraving  Co.,  has 
joined  the  traffic  department  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Jean 
C.  Hurley  has  joined  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  publicity  department. 

G.  Ray  Schaeffer,  for  many  years 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  a  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  merchants’  services  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Schaeffer  will  devote 
all  of  his  time  to  promotion  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  and  will  supply  mer¬ 
chants  with  information  on  Chicago 
merchandise  sources.  Since  1941,  he 
has  been  a  “dollar-a-year”  man  on 
the  War  Finance  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 

William  J.  Moll,  for  the  past  five 
years  field  director  of  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc. 

Sara  Jane  Sargent  has  joined  Hir- 
shon-Garfield,  Inc.,  as  associate  art 
director  in  charge  of  fashion  accounts. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Anderson,  for¬ 
merly  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  Dress  Institute,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  women’s  fashion  division 
of  Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc. 

R.  Charles  Lebret,  president.  Ex¬ 
port  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Post-War  Planning  Commission. 

Marvin  Green,  former  president  of 
Marvin  Green,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  joined  the  Buchen  Co. 
as  an  account  executive.  For  the  past 
year,  he  has  been  director  of  public 
and  employe  relations  at  the  Mid¬ 
land  Ordnance  Foundation,  Decatur, 
Illinois. 

Lt.-Col.  Jack  J.  Rohan,  who  recent¬ 
ly  retired  from  the  Army,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Murray  Breese  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  director  of  public 
relations. 

Theodore  Ash,  for  many  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Philadelphia  offices 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  lately 
engaged  as  public  relations  manager 
with  the  Cramp  Shipyards  in  Philadel-  | 
phia,  is  confined  to  the  Episcopal  Hos¬ 
pital  in  that  city. 

Severn  A.  Sparks,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  when  it 
closed,  has  become  identified  with  the 
auditing  department  of  the  William 
Goldman  Theaters  in  Philadelphia,  i 

J.  Ackerman  Briggs  is  resigning  as  | 
advertising  manager  of  the  Kellogg 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  effective 
Jan.  1,  to  open  a  new  office  for  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  advertising  agency, 
in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  earlv  next  year. 


NAM  to  Discuss 
Post-War  Program 

Members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  wjll  hear  lead¬ 
ers  in  government,  business  and  the 
armed  forces  outline -ways  and  means 
by  which  industry  can  speed  victory 
and  prepare  for  a  prosperous  post-war 
peri^  through  full  employment,  at  the 
NAM’s  second  War  Congress  to  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  Dec.  8-10. 

Of  particular  interest  to  advertising 
and  newspaper  personnel  are  Wednes¬ 
day’s  luncheon  meeting  featuring  a 
panel  discussion  on  “Jobs  In  Peace¬ 
time”  with  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  F.  C. 
Crawford,  William  Green  and  Philip 
Murray  and  a  “Manpower”  panel  led 
by  Harvey  Ellerd,  vice-president.  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  with  General  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  R.  Conrad  Cooper,  R.  Ran¬ 
dall  Irwin,  Leston  P.  Faneuf  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Francis  as  speakers. 

Also  of  interest  are  two  speeches, 
one  “A  Post-war  Program  for  Indus¬ 
try,”  by  W.  B.  Weisenburger,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president,  NAM,  to  be  given 
at  the  Thursday  afternoon  session,  and 
the  other,  “Post-war  Industry  and 
Jobs,”  by  Wilfred  Sykes,  president, 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  and  chairman,  NAM 
Post-war  Committee,  Friday. 

■ 

Foundation  to  Study 
Transportation  Ads 

William  G.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foimdation,  annoimced  Nov.  30  that 
the  Foundation  would,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Association  of 
Transportation  Advertising,  under¬ 
take  a  broad  and  factual  study  of  that 
medium. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr. 
Palmer  said  that  the  Foundation  had 
appointed  a  separate  administrative 
committee  to  direct  and  govern  the 
project.  This  committee  will  represent 
the  medium,  the  advertisers  and  the 
agencies. 

The  members  of  the  administrative 
committee  are:  Chairman,  Otis  A. 
Kenyon,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.; 
A.  D.  Chiquoine,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn;  R.  E.  Healy,  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.;  C.  H.  Murphey, 
Chicago  Car  Advertising,  Inc.;  F.  Le- 
Moyne  Page,  Transportation  Displays, 
Inc.;  Allan  Ih-eyer,  Vick  Chemical  Co. 
■ 

N.  W.  ASSN.  ELECTS 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Association  Nov,  27  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Alex  T.  Stewart,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.),  Daily 
Colonist,  was  elected  president  and  H. 
J.  Lynch,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 
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Stock- pile  of  good  will 


The  sudden  outbreak  of  war  caught  us  short  of  stock-piles  of  vitally 
necessary  materials  for  building  the  planes,  guns  and  ships  needed 
for  the  defeat  of  Herr  Schiklegruber. 

The  cost  of  our  neglect  was  heavy. 

The  demand  for  war  goods  is  now  easing  off,  and  in  the  re-conversion 
just  beginning  manufacturers  again  may  find  themselves  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  lack  of  a  stock-pile — a  stock-pile  of  good  tvill. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  build  that  stock-pile  now — to  build  prestige, 
to  create  acceptance  for  post  war  goods. 

And  the  best  way  to  build  it  in  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
world — the  State  of  New  York — is  through  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  local  newspapers. 

We  can  help  you  do  this.  Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  this 
medium,  in  this  market. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Appreciate  Clippings 
On  Air  Force  Stories 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  kindness 
in  forwarding  tear  sheets  from  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Sept.  11  issue.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  are  beginning  to  get  a 
few  clippings  as  a  result  of  this  pub¬ 
licity. 

As  you  probably  realize,  life  is  a  bit 
rugged  for  our  bomber  crews  who 
conduct  their  warfare  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  averaging  around  40  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  and  when  life  is  dependent 
upon  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
oxygen  supply  and  upon  the  gunner’s 
ability  to  knock  down  attacking  enemy 
fighters  before  they  knock  him  down. 
Sometimes  our  losses  at  an  individual 
station  are  heavy.  The  boys  are  do¬ 
ing  a  grand  job  and  never  once  have 
the  enemy  either  through  ground  or 
air  forces  kept  the  bombers  from 
reaching  their  target. 

We  are  very  eager  to  get  to  the 
crews  clippings  from  American  papers 
which  show  what  the  folks  back  home 
are  reading  about  the  boys’  activities. 
They  never  would  ask  for  clippings 
themselves  but  we  have  noticed  that 
they  eagerly  devour  any  that  we  can 
make  available  to  them. 

Lester  A.  Lear, 
Lt.  Col.,  A.C. 
Public  Relations  Officer, 

Hq.  VIII  Bomber  Command 
APO  634,  c/o  Postmaster, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Says  Columnists  Will 
Give  Free  Space 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Now  that  the  Count  (one,  two,  three, 
four)  has  got  himself  an  American 
press  agent .  . .  let’s  sit  back  and  watch 
the  columnists  go  to  town  with  FREE 
ADVERTISING. 

They’ll  do  it  every  time. 

C.  A.  Abbey, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times 

(I^Iittuarp 

HORACE  WHITE.  78,  president  of  the 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard 
Publishing  Co.  since  1942,  was  buried 
Dec.  1  at  Syracuse.  A  lawyer,  he  had 
been  active  in  civic  affairs,  was  elect¬ 
ed  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York 
State  in  1908,  and  held  the  governor¬ 
ship  for  three  months  after  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court 

Nathan  A.  Tetft,  75,  one  of  the  last 
of  Eastern  Maine’s  colorful  news¬ 
papermen,  died  Nov.  23  at  Bangor 
where  he  had  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  since  1886  until  his  retirement 
in  1940.  Tefft  began  his  career  with 
the  Bangor  Commercial  and  for  40 
years  was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Bangor  Daily  News. 

Dudley  Glass,  66-year-old  daily 
columnist  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  died  Nov.  27  following  a 
heart  attack.  He  had  been  identified 
with  Atlanta  papers  since  he  came  to 
the  city  in  1905  as  one  of  the  first 
city  editors  of  the  old  Atlanta 
Georgian.  Recently  he  wrote  the 
story  reporting  the  Navy’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  his  eldest  son  was  missing 
in  action.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
three  daughters  and  another  son, 
Richard  Glass,  who  is  with  the  U.P. 
Atlanta  Bureau. 

Sidney  Ray  Wheeler  who  went  to 


Washington  in  1922  to  work  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Arthur  Capper  in  establishing 
Capper’s  Weekly,  died  Nov.  28  in 
Washington.  He  had  been  employed  as 
a  printer  by  the  United  States  News, 
and  the  Maryland  News,  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Washington  Star  composing 
room  staff  in  1932. 

Clay  E.  Herbst,  50,  Detroit  manager 
of  the  American  Weekly  since  1937, 
died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  Nov.  28. 

Floyd  N.  Ramsay,  53  years  old,  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Tipton 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  died  in  Indianapolis 
Nov.  16. 

Lt.  Howard  B.  Stivers,  Jr.,  Army 
Air  Corps,  former  Los  Angeles  Times 
pressman,  was  killed  in  action  last 
July  in  an  air  battle  10  miles  west  of 
Rendova  Island,  Solomon  Islands,  it 
has  been  announced  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Lt.  Stivers,  pilot  of  a  P-38 
fighter  plane,  was  the  first  Times  em¬ 
ploye  to  be  killed  while  serving  with 
the  armed  forces.  He  had  previously 
been  listed  as  missing. 

H.  Carleton  Stewart,  45s  writer  of 
a  column,  “Fishing  Around,’’  for  the 
Ballston  Spa  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and  for¬ 


mer  stamp  editor  of  the  Schenectady 
Union  Star,  died  Nov.  27  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Melvern  H.  Roberts,  president  and 
founder  of  Roberts  &  Reimers,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  died  Nov.  26  at 
Greenwich  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
He  had  been  president  of  the  Hamilton 
Garment  Co.,  in  New  York  and  aided 
in  founding  Kerr,  McCarthy  &  Roberts, 
Inc.,  which  later  became  Roberts  & 
Reimers. 

Herman  Ullstein,  68,  German  pub¬ 
lisher  before  Hitler’s  anti-Jewish 
campaign,  died  Nov.  23  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  the  five  sons  of  the  late  Leopold 
Ullstein,  who  founded  the  Ullstein 
Verlag,  one  of  Germany’s  largest  and 
richest  newspaper,  magazine,  and  book 
publishing  firms.  The  firm,  valued  in 
1933  at  $20,000,000,  published  in  Berlin 
alone  four  dailies  with  a  circulation 
which  ran  into  millions,  Vossiche  Zei- 
tung,  Morgenpost,  Berliner  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  and  Berliner  Zeitung 
am  Mittag.  It  also  maintained  an  im¬ 
portant  Central  European  news 
service. 


CLASSHTED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  insartian 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timas — .80  par  lina  par  insartian 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartian 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  cost  of  any  classifiad  advar- 
tisamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  words  to  tha 
lina.  Minimum  spaca  accaptad  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  thraa  linas.  Advartitars  who  kay 
thair  ads,  Boi  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  considar  this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  sarvica  to  advartisars  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wantad"  notice, 
thair  record  is  placed  in  tha  files  of  the 
EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  tha  newspaper,  magaxine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  ba  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B'wey  at  42ni  Bt. 

New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Nawipopar  Brokers 

W.  H.  GLOVES  00..  VENTUSA,  OALIE. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper- 
ties  west  of  Chieaco. _ 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Ea- 
tabliahed  1914.  Newspapers  bought  and 
sold  without  publicity. _ 

Nawspopars  Wmtod 

COUNTRY  WEEKLY  in  East  or  Southeast. 
State  equipment,  gross,  net,  price,  mort¬ 
gage.  why  you  are  selling.  Box  098, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  of  three  news¬ 
papers  is  interested  in  acquiring  outright 
or  substantial  interest  in  two  additional 
dailies.  Present  organisation  may  remain 
intact.  Interest  not  predicated  on  pres¬ 
ent  earnings  or  loss.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to 

HARRY  “A”  CHESLER  JR. 

108  West  2Srd  St.,  New  York 

MARYLAND,  PENNA.,  OR  VA.  daily  want¬ 
ed  in  medium-sized  town.  J.  R.  Norris, 
Att'y,  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

_ Wawgpapart  For  Salt _ 

VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  AND  SUNDAY 
MORNING  DAILY  grossing  around  800,- 
000.  County  seat,  unopposed  field,  tosm 
13,000.  No  brokers.  Box  077  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 
(Cont’d) 

SIXTY  YEAR  OLD  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
in  live  Central  New  York  State  town; 
prosperous,  conservative,  clean,  attractive, 
well-equipped,  $22,000.  May  Bros.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y. 

TWO  WEEKLIES  and  one  modern  plant,  in 
East.  Good  earning  record  for  thirty 
years.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Box 
735.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
CALIFORNIA 

it  POTENTIAL  DAILY — now  semi-weekly 
with  third  issue  giving  full  coverage  of 
important  community  of  15,000  popula¬ 
tion;  rare  undeveloi)ed  opportunity.  Good 
equipment.  Price  $40,000  and  worth  it. 

★  EVENING  DAILY  —  no  competition  • — 
county  seat — annual  earnings  well  up  in 
five  figure.s — substantial.  Of  interest  only 
to  man  who  can  finance  down  payment  of 
$1,50.000. 

IDAHO 

★  SMALL  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY,  no  com¬ 
petition.  Building  included.  Clean  and 
desirable.  Price  $50,000. 

ARIZONA 

it  DAILY — city  of  10.000  )iopulation — no 
competition — $80,000  volume  this  year. 
Price  $75,000  including  building  and  cur 
rent  asset.s.  $30,000  cash  required. 

NEW  MEXICO 

A  COUNTY  seat  weekly.  Gross  $22,000;  net 
,$6,000,  Price  ,$25,000.  Keqiiires  $10,- 
000  cash. 

Kefcrence.s  «  xehanged  with  responsible 
buyers. 

A.  W.  STYPES  -XEW.SPAPER  BROKER 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Fhotoengravart  Eqaipment  For  Sal* 

30  m.  z  40  IN.  VALIXTE  LITHO  darkroom 
camera  complete  with  two  copy  boards,  one 
operating  on  camera  rails,  other  on  sepa¬ 
rate  structure;  positive  holder;  acid-blast 
focusing  glass;  steel  focusing  tape;  Dont- 
hitt  diaphragm  control  coupled  to  80  e.m. 
Zeiss  Apo-Planar  lens.  Smaller  copy  board 
on  rails  is  35  in.  x  35  in.  and  2-motor 
control  from  darkroom  regulates  forward - 
backward  and  up-and-down  movement. 
Larger  board  has  face  8  feet  x  5  feet,  with 
steel  reinforced  supporting  structure 
measuring  14  feet  x  5  feet.  This  larger 
board  is  also  fully  automatic,  vertical  and 
lateral  adjnstments  being  controlled  by 
push  buttons  within  dark  room.  Lateral 
movement  is  8  feet  to  either  side  of  cen¬ 
ter  line;  vertical  range  is  IVk  feet  above 
or  below  center  line.  All  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  is  AO  80-cycle. 

Vacuum  printing  frame,  size  82  in.  x 
55  in.  equipped  with  pump  driven  by  % 
horsepower,  115/230  AO  60-cyele  motor. 
Has  electric  hoist  arrangement  tor  raising 
and  lowering  top  half  of  frame  as  well  as 
rotating  entire  frame  to  either  vertical  or 
horizontal  positions. 

Douthitt  whirler  60  in.  diameter,  will 
take  plate  size  35  in.  x  49  in.  Motor 
operatM  on  AO  60-eyele. 

Ozalid  developing  machine  for  positive 
printing.  Type  2500  llOAO  60-eycle  with 
Paragon  SO  S-tube  blue  print  machine. 
Will  print  sheet  42  inches  wide  any 
length.  Oontinnons  feed. 

--Fbotograpbs  available  of  all  this  equip¬ 
ment.  Shopping  News,  5309  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


Newspaper  Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving.  s«- 
.xcnibling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  r*. 
liaii'K.  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Salt 

R.  HOE  Si  CO.  PRESS.  Straight  Line  Pat¬ 
tern  Deck  Type  Double  Quad  four  platei 
wide.  64  page  capacity.  22  cutoff. 
Eight-iuch  cylinder  stagger.  Key-set  knife 
ink  fountains.  Two  extra  full  length 
color  fountains.  Hoe  2-page  portable 
color  fountain.  7/16"  plates  45  bevel. 
Double  folder,  new  style  knife  boxes. 
General  Electric  75  HP.  drive  connected 
through  10"  Link  Belt.  20  HP.  Auxiliary 
drive.  Complete  set  Goodrich  and  Dsyeo 
rollers.  Overhauled  in  193L  V-block 
hand  tensions.  State  Register  I’nb.  Co. 
.Springfield,  Ill. 

Nnwtpapar  Plant  Wanted 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  WANT 
ED.  State  lowest  price  for  cash;  and  com- 
pleta  details  of  eqaipment  all  depts.  in¬ 
cluding  engraving.  Box  674,  Editor  4 
Publishei. 

Mochanleal  Iqnlpmant  Wantad 

WANTED 

Goaa  pram,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
18 inch  printing  diameter — 21%  iaek 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  f^l  de 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

WANTED  3  FULL  WIDTH  COLOR  POTO- 
TAINS.  New  or  second  hand.  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Help  Wanted 

Advortisiiig 

ADVERTISING  MAN  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  advertising  department  of 
southern  daily.  7,000  ABC,  in  town  of 
15,000.  Major  time  on  ad  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  selling.  Write  fully  giving  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  education,  salary 
expectations,  and  draft  status.  Box  742, 
Editor  &  I'liblisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  ad  solicitor 
for  good  afternoon  daily,  8500  ABC  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  college  town  of  12.000. 
Moderate  living  costs.  Not  a  wartime 
replaccmsnt  but  a  permanent  place  with 
an  excellent  post  war  future.  Write  fully 
giving  experience,  references,  education, 
salary  expectations,  draft  status,  etc. 
Guide  &  Tribune.  Fremont,  Nebr. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR  WOMAN, 
sell,  layout  and  service  accounts.  Over 
9000  circulation.  Good  town.  Permanent 
job.  Toll  all  and  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Job  now  open.  Canton  Ledger, 
Cnijtoii.  Illinois. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  “with  Tdeiis 
who  can  sell,  make  layouts,  service  sc- 
eoiint.  Permanent.  Daily  Current-Argus, 
Carlsbad,  N.  M. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  daily  in  mid¬ 
west  college  town  of  13,000  where  liviny 
costs  are  reasonable.  Permanent.  Poi- 
sibility  of  managership  for  right  man. 
Write  fully  to  Box  641,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
llsher.  _ 

EVENING  DAILY  in  small,  live  western 
city,  hns  opening  for  energetic  display 
adverti.sing  salesman,  man  or  woman,  in 
deferred  draft  status;  good  working  con¬ 
dition,  splendid  opportunities.  Write  or 
win-.  Advertising  Manager,  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald,  Casper,  Wyoming,  giving  starting 
salary,  and  references. 

MORNING.  EVENING  AND  SUNDAT 
NEWSPAPER  in  Southwestern  city  of 
75. POP  fMipiilatioii  has  opening  for  man 
iti  iiationai  advertising  department.  Some 
I'l'portorial  experience  a  nwessary  quali¬ 
fication.  If  interested  give  references,  ex¬ 
perience,  draft  -status  and  salary  expected 
in  first  letter.  This  position  offers  a  per- 
iiiaiieiit  connection  and  pleasant  working 
eoiiditions  for  the  right  man.  Correspond 
once  confidential.  Box  724,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SALESMAN  —  National  department  of  « 
large  metropolitan  newspaper  wants  top¬ 
flight  man  who  has  a  record  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  to  contact  field  representatives, 
wholesale  jobbers,  and  agencies.  Writr 
giving  your  complete  background — busi¬ 
ness  and  edncational — and  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  recommendations  from  former  em¬ 
ployer.  Must  be  draft  exempt.  Man 
with  oar  preferred.  Box  658,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Htlp  Wanted 
Bufincit  Oftce 

WANTED:  BT  SOUTHERN  CALIFOB- 
NIA’S  OLDEST  NEWSPAPER  in  Sants 
Barbara,  city  of  40,000,  eombination 
bookkeeper,  accountant,  experience  in 
newstianer  Procedure,  handling  of  ledgers 
necessary,  financial  statements,  knowledge 
Ilf  tax  matters.  Good  salary.  Apply  Wil¬ 
liams.  Lawrence  &  Cresiner  Co.,  360  S- 
Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  or  285  Madison 
.Avenne.  New  York. 
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_ Circulation _ 

IJCTTLATION  MAN  now  in  subordinate 
position  who  run  qualify  as  circulation 
ipppjger  for  small  daily  with  circulation 
under  8.000  in  town  of  15,000.  Box 

744.  Editor  &_Publiaher. _ 

(illlNG  ROOM  FOREMAN  wanted  lor 
iprtropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
u  Ohio.  Send  recent  photo  together  with 
ilralt  statu.s,  experience,  age  and  salary 
.,neited.  Box  721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
fJrSD:  MAlIslNO  BOOM  FOREMAN 
{•r  daily  newspaper  in  Sonth.  State 
uatliflcations,  age  and  salary  expected  in 
full.  Box  697,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

H«Ib  W«bM 


»lB  W«b4 
Mterial 


COME  WEST.  YOUNG  MAN 
jVXB  more  true  than  now.  Washington 
qite's  leading  semi  weekly  needs  all 
ironnd  man  about  Feb.  Ist.  Charge  of 
pvs.  knowledge  bookkeeping,  ad  &  Job 
(trk.  Permanent,  good  pay,  bright  fu- 
ure.  Also  consider  personable,  experi- 
■irrd  girl  for  this  or  additional  job. 
Ifrite  fully,  send  pix.  Kelsonian- 
fribune.  Kelso.  Wash. 

•  COPY^ADEB 

ITOV  ARE  AN  EXPEBIBNOED  OOPY- 
tSAOEB  and  can  hit  the  ball  on  a  fast 
ink,  there  is  a  prominent  place  for  you 
a  “The  Toledo  Blade.”  Wire  or  write 
finsging  Editor.  The  Blade.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

CORRESPONDENTS 


IN  KEY  CITIES 


.r  a  national  food  trade  publication, 
lust  have  a  knowledge  of  food  distribu 
01  and  know  how  to  gather  news  and 
‘ictnal  information  on  operation  and 
unagement  and  tran-slate  such  inforina- 
on  into  timely  news  and  merchandising 


I^R  INFORMATION  on  rates  and  assign- 
..nts,  address  Box  604.  Editor  &  Pub- 


IFTBEADEB,  accurate  and  fast.  Able  to 
aadle  slot  two  nights  a  week  and  serve 
a  relief  night  editor.  Must  also  be 
baft  exempt  and  able  to  secure  state- 
ant  of  availability  if  now  employed. 
Slate  education,  qualifleations  and  ex- 
Ttriescs.  Box  672,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IfTWBlTEB  in  advertising  department 
f  large  organisation  in  New  York  metro- 
lilitaa  area,  to  handle  advertising  and 
silted  publicity  copy.  Permanent  posi- 
aoa  for  creative  writer.  Newspaper  edi- 
srial  or  agency  experience  helpful.  Must 
h  inder  40.  Write  in  detail  of  bnsineaa, 
duational  background  and  salary  expect- 
li.  Enclose  recent  photo.  Replies  con- 
UiBtisl.  Address  Box  662,  Editor  A 
.hbllakar. 

IHT  with  ABO  circulation  7,200  in  town 
t'  16,000  needs  experienced  newspaper 
mi,  good  at  reporting  or  at  desk,  ca- 
sMe  of  taking  charge  of  news  depart- 
mt  and  getting  out  the  paper  in  the 
liKBce  of  the  publisher.  Box  743, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 

IPERIENCED  DRAFT  EXEMPT  MAN 
!S  WOMAN  REPORTER  preferable  from 
lii  west.  Court  house  experience  desir- 
Me;  include  references  and  photo  first 
4t«r  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News 
iiiette.  Champaign,  Ill. 

illDA  DAUiY  wants  duration  reporter 
82.50.  Apply  Air  Mail,  giving  experi- 
-ce.  references,  photo  if  possible.  Don 
iorris,  Post-Times,  West  Palm  Beach. 
Honda. 

jOSIATS  OFENnra  for  scan  or  wo- 

UV  news  editor,  evening  paper,  midwest 
>vi  ef  18,000.  Reasonable  living  costs. 
*rits  everything  to  Box  643,  Editor  A 
Higher. 

MAKE-UP  MAN 

ron  ABE  AN  BXFEBIENOED  MAEE- 
7  MAN  there  is  a  permanent  place  for 
••  on  “The  Toledo  Blade.”  Wire  or 
'tite  Managing  Editor,  The  Blade,  Tole- 
».  Ohio. 

MRHO,  EVENINO  AND  SUNDAY 

^SPAPBB  in  Southwestern  city  of 
i.OOO  population  has  opening  for  man 
lU  reportorial  experience  who  wants  to 
vitch  to  national  advertising  depart- 
'Bt.  Applicant  must  have  pleasing  per- 
Bility,  some  selling  ability  and  willing 
work  and  learn.  In  first  letter  give 
iTcnces,  experience,  draft  status  and 
'iiry  expected.  This  position  offers  a 
nnanent  connection  and  pleasant  work- 
■l  conditions  for  right  man.  Corres- 
ndcncp  confidential.  Box  725,  Editor 
Pahlisher. 

I  OB  WOMAN  associate  editor  for  ex¬ 
tolling  14  year  old  trade  mag.  Rewrite 
Id  make-up  ability  essential.  Give  ex- 
■cienee,  age,  salary  requirements  in  first 
<ter.  Msster  Plumber  A  Heating  Con 
Mer,  Eagle  BMg.,  B’klyn  1,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial  (G>nt’d) 

MAN  OB  WOMAN  to  handle  news  desk  on 
good  afternoon  daily,  8500  ABC  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  eollege  town  of  12,000.  Mod¬ 
erate  living  costs.  Write  fully  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  education,  salary,  re- 

Snirementa,  and  draft  status  if  man,  ote. 

inide  and  Tribune,  Fremont.  Nebr. _ 

NEW  YORK  SUBURBAN  DAILY  has  an 
opening  for  thoroughly  competent  desk 
man  capable  of  substituting  for  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Job  is  for  duration  but  right  man 
can  create  permanent  position,  with  prom¬ 
ising  future,  in  outstanding  organization. 
Must  be  over  38  or  4-F,  top  professional 
and  personal  references.  Full  details 
first  letter,  including  date  available.  Box 
617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AND  RITER  who  can  de¬ 
velop  into  top  flight  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  on  staff  of  large  public 
service  company.  The  armed  services 
have  made  a  deep  bite  into  our  staff.  We 
have  a  permanent  place  for  a  man  with 
flexible  writing  talents  and  creative 
imagination — a  man  who  deals  smoothly 
w'ith  people  and  who  either  has  or  can 
develop  administrative  ability.  Sound 
newspaper  training  essential;  midwestern 
background  desirable.  Please  tell  us  all 
about  yourself.  Box  727,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  REWRITE  MAN  of  good 
habits.  Must  be  experienced,  draft  ex¬ 
empt  and  able  to  secure  statement  of 
availability  if  now  employed.  State 
qualifleations  and  experience.  Box  671. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  BY  DECEMBER  15tb,  AP  desk 
man  (or  experienced  new.-ipaper  woman) 
must  be  draft  exempt.  State  age.  Hib- 
hiiig  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing.  Minnesota. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Telegraph  Editor 
by  Georgia  morning  daily.  Midnight 
press  time.  Salary  $60.00  per  week. 
Box  704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOOD  STAFF  MAN  needed  by 
daily  in  Southern  town.  Good  opportun¬ 
ity  and  future.  Box  603,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  GOOD  EDUCATION 
and  some  newspaper  experience  for  train¬ 
ing  on  copy  desk  of  suburban  New  York 
daily.  Moderate  sliirting  .salary,  excellent 
advanceiiient  oj)portnMity.  Ex|)laiii  draft 
status  thoroughly  in  first  letter.  Box 
722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 
Mechanical 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  ROTARY  PRESS 
STEREOTYPER.  Responsible  job  with 
New  England  Daily.  Box  738.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 

Pnhiic  RclatioiH 

PUBLICITY-PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
THERE  is  an  interesting  opening,  with  an 
unique  organization,  for  a  man  about  40 
who  can  write  and  who  knows  his  way 
around  in  news  circles.  For  interview, 
give  eoniplete  details  about  yourself, 
salary  open.  Write  Box  740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Employment  Service 

NEWSPAPER  MEN  A  WOMEN: 

IP  YOU  ABE  SEEKING  NEWSPAPER 
EMPLOYMENT — -back  shop,  front  office, 
or  editorial — in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
list  your  application  with  us.  Positions 
open  frequently.  No  charge  for  placement 
services. 

ALLIED  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF 
WASHINGTON 

201  Rockway-Leland  Building 
Olympia,  Washington 


Representative  Service 

FEATURE  WRITERS  — 'niagaziiies.  Ojipor- 
tunities  nutioiinl  publications.  Bertha 
Kalusner,  Literary  Agency,  507  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

Sitnations  Wanted— Office  Help 


CBACKERJACK  TYPIST  wants  position  in 
editorial  dept,  of  magazine.  Experienced 
office  work.  Beginner  stenographer.  Box 
720.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SHaoHoi*  Woatod 


AVi^LABIiE  JANUARY  1ST:  Advertising 
Direetor — Bnsineaa  Manager  or  General 
Manager.  Over  24  years  experienoe;  20 
years  executive  capacities  on  papers 
from  50  to  200  thousand  circuletioni. 
Etpeeially  able  in  advertising  sales;  and 
Well  grounded  in  newt,  circnlation,  me¬ 
chanical  and  busiuMa  departmenta.  Age 
42,  haslthy,  energatie.  Box  700,  Editor 
A  Pmbliafier. _ _ 

WANT  POSITION  AS  GENERAL  MAN 
AGEB  medium  size  daily  newspaper. 
Long  experience  as  publisher.  Box  707 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHkHom  Wanted 

Adminiatrative  (Cont’d) 

CONTROLLER  AND  CHIEF  ACCOUNT¬ 
ANT  of  Mid-West  newspaper  chain  de¬ 
sires  location  Far  West  in  similar  cap¬ 
acity.  Experienced  in  budgeting,  manage¬ 
ment,  financial  problems.  35.  Highest 
refereneea.  Box  624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MB.  PUBLISHER: 

IF  your  newspaper  assignment  is  a  tough 
one,  I  know  how  to  take  it.  21  years  on 
second  papers,  advanced  on  every  one  and 
never  fired.  Seven  years  local  adv.  solic¬ 
itor,  five  years  national,  four  years,  adv- 
A  bnsineas  mgr.,  five  yeara  gen.  mgr.  A 
treaa.  all  departments.  Not  acenstomed 
to  high  salary.  Position  must  be  perma¬ 
nent  if  1  qualify.  Age  48,  married,  good 
habits,  perfect  health.  Not  ashamed  of 
any  newspaper  job  I  ever  did.  Former 

E"sber8,  Lawrence  Watres,  Connty 
Building  Scranton,  Penna. ;  Frank 
D.  Schroth,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Holland  L.  Adams,  Bethlehem 
Globe  Times,  Bethlehem,  Penna.  If  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  verify  my  statements 
and  yon  sre  interested,  I  am  ready  to 
go  anywhere.  Personal  interview  can  be 
arranged.  William  T.  Dodge.  321  Porter 
Street.  Easton.  Penna. _ 

SALARY  IS  NO  CONSIDERATION.  Any¬ 
one  ran  get  a  juli  today,  but  I  want  an 
Dl’POKTt’NITY — as  general  manager — 
to  jint  my  energy  and  talent  to  work  for 
some  good  newspaper  or  radio  atation, 
where  the  future  ha.s  bright  possibilities. 
I  want  to  start  dow-n  an  open  road,  with 
definite  goal  of  achievement,  with  the 
right  sort  of  people  who  want  to  grow, 
and  will  want  to  see  me  grow  with  them. 
I  have  a  good  job  now,  probably  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation,  so  I’m 
not  looking  for  more  salary  or  less  work 
— just  a  chance  to  get  on  a  clear  road 
and  make  the  dnst  fly.  If  yon  like  this 
philosophy,  write  for  my  qualifications. 
1  believe  they’ll  satisfy  the  mo.^t  critical 
from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  general  ability.  I’ll  gladly 
come  to  see  yon  at  my  expense,  if  you 
would  like  to  talk  it  over.  Box  715, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sltnatioat  Wantad 
Advertisnig 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE.  Former  pub- 
lislii'C  <lcsires  representation  publication 
■N'.  V.  area.  .loin  sales  staff.  Box  737. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  nationally  known 
outstanding  record.  Medinm  to  large  pa¬ 
per.  Advertising  director,  business  man¬ 
ager,  smaller  paper.  Box  610,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CAN  YOU  USE  THIS 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER? 

SIX  YEARS  MANAGER  5  man  staff  news¬ 
paper  25,000.  Linage  gain  42  non-defense 
town.  Employed  $75  week,  bat  has  reached 
top  present  employer.  3  years  salesman 
50,000.  88,  draft  exempt.  Not  interested 
duration  job.  Prefer  South  or  East.  Box 

633,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  any  size  daily. 
Add  to  good  revenue  or  begin  at 
“scratch.”  Thoroughly  experienced.  In¬ 
creased  74,000  MES  204,000  Linex 
(21%)  1940:  10%  1941  ’42  Nat’I.  Want 
Ad  Week  winner.  Tripled  daily’s  (5,000) 
revenue.  28,  pre-war  family,  healthy, 
draft  exempt.  Box  682,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  M  A  N  - 
AGER,  OR  SAIRSMAN  -  COPYWRITER. 
Business  getter,  ideas,  copy,  layout.  18 
years’  experience,  go  anywhere — best  op¬ 
portunity.  Alert,  draft  exempt.  Box  668. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
of  long  and  varied  experience  desires  per- 
niaiicnt  position  on  progressive  paper. 
Familiar  with  layout  and  copy  prepara¬ 
tion.  Con.scientiou8  worker  with  versatil¬ 
ity  and  imagination.  A-1  references.  Box 

7:tl.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  EXECUTIVE,  42,  married,  now 
employed  as  advertising  manager,  desires 
new  connection  as  business  or  advertising 
manager,  city  under  50,000.  Excellent 
reasons  for  seeking  new  berth.  20  years 
experience  metropolitan,  small-city  dailies. 
Versed  all  phases  local,  national,  classi¬ 
fied,  references.  Go  anywhere.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary.  $70.00  weekly.  Box  686, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitvations  Wantad 

_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  consider  as¬ 
sistant  job.  4-F  classification.  Years 
of  fxperience  in  all  phases  of  work.  Ssl- 
iiry  n-iiiiind  $70.00  per  week.  Box  732, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  47,  married,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Permanent  connection  only. 
West  or  southwest  preferred.  25  years 
with  two  employers.  Conscientious,  hon- 
est.  sober.  Box  636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  permanent¬ 
ly  employed,  desires  change.  Aggressive, 
adaptable,  twenty-five  year  splendid  rec¬ 
ord.  Changes  dne  to  enspensions.  Tops 
on  eity  carrier.  Can  handle  any  aitnation. 
100%  references.  Not  interested  in  dura¬ 
tion  job.  Address  Box  649,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnations  Woatod 

Editorial 

ALL-AROUND  YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  Army,  good  health,  ha¬ 
bits;  suburban,  metropolitan,  press  asso¬ 
ciation  experience,  reporter,  re-write, 
desk,  make-np,  six  years.  Wants  execu¬ 
tive  opportunity  medinm  sized  paper.  Box 

730,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

HERE’S  horse  sense  with  humor  for  a  lib¬ 
eral  minded  editor.  Honorable  dizcharge. 
Box  684,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  If  you  wont  a 
cartoonist  whom  you  and  yonr  readers 
will  respect  aa  an  independent  thinker 
dnd  who,  in  turn,  will  reapeet  a  fair- 
minded  publisher,  let’s  talk  it  over.  Box 
617,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HUMAN  RELA-nONS  CONSULTANT  de¬ 
sires  to  write  newspaper  coinmna.  Box 
746.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

KKV  MAN  on  one  of  largest  dailies  seeks 
a  change.  Twenty  five  years  exi>erienee; 
rounding  out  12  years  with  some  paper, 
all  in  executive  places.  Well  known  in 
news  and  pictures.  Acenstomed  to  han¬ 
dling  entire  operation.  Consider  part 
ownership  in  small  city.  Box  646,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pul)lisher. 

HERE  HE  ISt 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  news  editor  Fif 
teen  years  in  small,  medinm,  and  metro¬ 
politan  fields.  Past  10  on  world-famous 
metropolitan  paper.  Employed  th*re  now 
in  responsible  job.  but  wish  to  return  per¬ 
manently  to  smaller  field.  Publisher  leek- 
ing  seasoned  man  owes  it  to  himmlf  te 
look  into  my  qualifications.  37,  4-F.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  Would  consider  magazine. 
Box  596,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  and  editorial  writer, 
now  employed,  available  for  medinm- 
sized  newspaper  needing  this  combination 
man.  Just  over  50,  with  23  years  ex¬ 
perience  directing  newsroom  and  editorial 
page  on  papers  with  30-40.000  eirciila- 
tioii.  High  journalistic  standards.  Kx- 
eellent  writing  and  newsroom  record. 
Fam,ily  reasons  for  desiring  rhange.  Box 
741.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  25.  now  employed 
on  daily  35,000.  Desires  change.  South, 
mid  west  or  Rocky  Mountain  States  pre- 
feried.  Draft  exempt.  Box  726,  Kditoi- 
A  Publisher. _ 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN,  17  years  metro 
politnn  papers.  Can  organize  or  reorgan¬ 
ize:  establish  or  revise  news,  photo- 
grajdiic  indexes.  West-southwest  paper 
l>r<-ferred.  Box  717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Young  married  man  wants 
newspaper  work.  Have  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Recent  Army  Discharge.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  716,  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  seeks  po 
sitioii  w-ith  press  service  or  daily.  Pub¬ 
licity.  feature  and  enliininist  experience. 
Also  wire,  news  and  layout.  Box  739. 
Editor  A  I’lihlisher. 


Sitnationz  Wantn4 
Mtchunical 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR;  Cure  for  machine; 
permanent  day  job.  Pacific  Coast  pre¬ 
ferred:  now  located  in  midwest;  union. 
Box  706.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SOT'T.  OB  COMPOSING 
ROOM  SUPT.  nationally  known ;  aggres¬ 
sive;  harmonious  builder;  present  posi 
tion  8  years;  early  fifties;  personal  reason 
for  change.  All  records  open  for  closest 
ins]iection.  References  good,  present  em¬ 
ployers.  Available  for  interview.  Box 
683.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERT  PRESS  '  ROOM  ~SUPEiUN- 
TENDENT,  or  Mechanical  Superintendent 
available.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience,  producing  best  of  results.  Box 
7t>8.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Every  Big 
Newspaper 
Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Lowysrs  Hold 
Feroiii  0» 

U.  S.  Froodemt 


ORDINARILY,  we  don’t  enjoy  the 
company  of  lawyers,  which  usually 
means  trouble,  but  the  other  evening 
we  had  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  experience 
among  them.  Ilie 
Catholic  Lawyers 
Guild  of  Brooklyn  is 
holding  a  monthly 
series  of  forum  discussions  concerning 
American  freedoms,  and  the  opening 
session  last  Monday  was  devoted  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Participating  were  J.  Howard  Carter, 
counsel  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Ernest  Seelman,  counsel  for  the  Bronx 
Home  News,  the  writer  and  a  couple 
of  hundred  men  and  women  in  the 
audience. 

Our  part  was  to  define  the  subject 
broadly,  trace  its  history,  show  the 
relationship  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  freedoms  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  etc.  Mr.  Carter 
devoted  his  time  to  citing  recent 
threats  against  free  speech  and  free 
press  by  censorship,  bureaucratic  and 
court  actions.  Mr.  Seelman,  a  fore¬ 
most  authority  on  libel  and  slander, 
pointed  out  some  major  anomalies  in 


our  libel  laws. 

Stating  that  our  personal  concept 
of  press  freedom  was  essentially  that 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  we  drew  heavily 
on  the  recent  book  by  Dr.  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  “Jefferson  and  the  Press,” 
which  will  be  reviewed  in  these  pages 
shortly.  The  original  Constitution  had 
no  provision  for  a  Bill  of  Rights,  we 
stat^.  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  principal  delegates  to  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention,  denied  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  any  safeguard  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  which,  he  declared,  could 
not  be  defined.  Jefferson,  at  Paris  as 
a  commissioner  for  the  Confederacy, 
quickly  learned  of  this  omission,  and 
communicated  his  disturbance  over  it 
to  his  friend  in  the  convention,  James 
Madison.  Jefferson  submitted  a  draft 
which  would  have  called  for  no  re¬ 
straints  upon  any  publication  which 
was  not  false  or  which  would  not  harm 
any  person  or  injure  the  national  in¬ 
terests,  but  he  was  satisfied  with 
Madison’s  wording,  which  was  essen¬ 
tially  adopted  for  submission  to  the 
States. 

Jefferson  was  familiar  with  the 
drastic  libel  procedure  of  British  law, 
and  presumably  he  knew  of  the  effort 
made  half  a  century  before  in  the  New 
York  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  to 
make  truth  a  defense  against  libel. 
Nevertheless,  Jefferson  wished  libel 
to  be  the  affair  of  the  States,  and  for 
many  years  he  opposed  the  enactment 
of  evep  State  libel  statutes.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  stand  on  his  original  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  pointed  out,  in  the  face  of 
attacks  upon  his  personal  and  political 
character  by  sections  of  the  press  he 
had  set  free — attacks  which  have  not 
been  matched  for  virtilence  and  false¬ 
hood  against  any  President  before  or 
since.  Eventutdly  Jefferson  reluc¬ 
tantly  admitted  the  necessity  for  libel 
procedure,  but  even  then  he  would 
not  approve  the  wholesale  prosecution 
of  his  assailants.  A  few  of  the  worst 
offenders,  he  thought,  might  be  se¬ 
lected  for  prosecution  as  a  restraining 
example. 

Despite  his  experiences,  Jefferson 
remained  the  champion  of  press  free¬ 
dom  until  his  death  nearly  40  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  kept  the  faith  that  his  stand 
would  be  J\istified  as  the  national 
standard  of  education  moved  upward. 

He  was  powerless  to  resist  the 
•enactment  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 


laws  during  the  administration  of 
President  Adams,  or  to  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  numerous  editors  who 
had  fallen  foul  of  their  provisions. 
However,  one  of  his  first  acts  when 
he  succe^ed  John  Adams  as  President 
was  to  nullify  these  laws,  which  di¬ 
rectly  contravened  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  As  Mr.  Carter  later  told  the 
audience,  Jefferson  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  when  these  laws  were  placed  on 
the  books,  they  were  a  test  of  the 
people’s  appreciation  of  the  liberties 
given  them  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  nine 
years  before. 

We  stated  that  in  general  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  respected  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  First  Amendment. 
In  war  time,  we  have  censorship  and 
espionage  acts  for  the  control  of  dis¬ 
loyalty.  We  have  the  postal  regula¬ 
tions  at  all  times  to  be  used  both 
against  disloyalty  and  against  ob¬ 
scenity  and  fraud  in  print.  The  courts 
have,  in  general,  upheld  the  spirit  of 
the  First  Amendment  in  litigation 
caused  by  State  laws  contrary  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  press  itself,  we  told  the  lawyers, 
has  on  the  whole  justified  the  faith 
of  Jefferson.  The  political  journalism 
of  Jefferson’s  day  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  with  its  reckless  use  of  epithet 
and  juggling  of  the  truth.  In  the 
last  war  and  in  this,  the  press  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  necessity  of  censorship, 
and  has  fought  continuously  against 
its  extension  into  other  than  military 
fields.  We  expressed  the  view  that 
the  future  would  see  even  greater  jus¬ 
tification  in  press  performance  for  the 
unparalleled  freedom  newspapers  en¬ 
joy  under  our  basic  law. 

*  •  * 


Threats  To 
Free  Frets* 
Libel  Rules 


MR.  CARTER’S  views  were  less  rosy. 

He  saw  in  numerous  recent  activi¬ 
ties  of  government  a  move  toward  the 
indirect  curtailment 
of  press  freedom. 
Among  those  he  cited 
were  the  curious  per¬ 
formance  of  Army 
censorship  in  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  recent  Patton  story,  the 
prosecution  of  the  Associated  Press  as 
a  monopoly,  postal  prosecutions  of 
magazines  for  alleged  obscenity,  and 
attempts  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  exercise  control 
over  radio  programs. 

Each  of  these,  and  others  that  he 
mentioned  more  generally,  might  be¬ 
come  the  thin  edge  of  the  blade  which 
might  eventually  sever  tlie  line  of 
press  freedom.  He  warned  his  hearers 
that  in  all  of  our  five  major  wars 
there  has  been  some  interference  with 
Constitutional  guarantees,  and  that 
only  through  constant  alertness  and 
resistance  by  newspapers  and  by  lead¬ 
ing  public  citizens,  especially  lawyers, 
could  this  inherent  trend  be  averted. 
Mr.  Carter  concluded  by  calling  upon 
all  lawyers,  in  their  capacity  as  leaders 
of  public  thought,  to  fight  against  any 
and  all  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberties 
conferred  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Seelman  gave  his  audience  an 
approach  to  the  subject  of  libel  which 
was  probably  as  novel  to  most  of  them 
as  it  was  to  this  writer.  He  declared 
that  the  essential  press  freedom  which 
we  possess  in  this  country  and  under 
the  British  flag  was  one  which  pre¬ 
vailed  no  where  else  in  the  world. 
That,  he  said,  was  “freedom  of  com¬ 
ment.”  It  is  a  major  right,  without 
which  the  maintenance  of  democratic 
institutions  would  be  impossible.  Free¬ 
dom  of  news,  he  said,  was  important, 
assuring  the  country  of  accurate  and 
uncolored  information,  but  without 
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freedom  of  conunent,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  press  to  carry  out  the 
functions  which  Jefferson  had  foreseen 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Seelman  briefly  traced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  New  York  State’s  libel  law, 
which  was  amended  a  few  years  ago  to 
make  truth  and  pertinency  an  ade¬ 
quate  defense  against  libel  in  a  news 
report,  eliminating  malice  as  a  coun¬ 
terweighing  factor.  If  a  statement  in 
a  news  report  is  true,  or  if  it  is  per¬ 
tinent,  in  the  broadest  sense,  to  the 
matter  imder  discussion,  a  plaintiff 
cannot  escape  an  adverse  decision 
by  proving  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
publication. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  went  on, 
“no  such  protection  applies  to  com¬ 
ment,  If  two  newspapers  were  to 
publish  in  identical  words  a  criticism 
of  say,  a  judge’s  decision,  the  judge 
might  successfully  proceed  against  one 
and  not  against  ^e  other.  A  newspa¬ 
per  which  could  show  that  it  had  been 
generally  favorable  in  its  previous 
comments  upon  the  plaintiff  could  de¬ 
feat  the  charge  of  malice  in  its  instant 
statement.  A  newspaper  which  had 
consistently  opposed  and  criticized  the 
judge  would  probably  be  open  to  dam¬ 
ages  on  the  ground  that  malice  had 
actuated  it  in  the  immediate  statement. 

“That  is  an  anomaly  under  our  State 
law  which  should  be  corrected.  The 
protection  which  now  applies  to  fair, 
true,  and  accurate  reports  of  news 
should  be  extended  to  the  publication 
of  comment,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
is  the  root  of  the  press  freedom  we 
enjoy.” 

«  *  * 


A  SPIRITED  series  of  questions  fol¬ 
lowed,  addressed  to  all  three  speak¬ 
ers.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
handling  of  the  Pat- 
Fatten  Case  incident  held 

Handling  considerable  interest. 
■  •  <  j.  Some  of  the  audience 

Unsatisfactory  ^pp^^^ed  to  regret 

that  the  story  had 
become  public,  and  when  a  question 
of  that  nature  was  fired  at  us,  we  re¬ 
plied  in  this  wise: 

“As  an  old  soldier,  with  some  appre¬ 
ciation  of  front  line  problems,  I  was 
sorry  to  see  General  Patton’s  fine 
career  clouded  by  this  disclosure.  As 
a  newspaperman,  I  know  that  it  had 
to  get  into  the  news.  A  story  which 
was  known  to  thousands  of  officers 
and  men  in  Africa  and  Italy  and  to 
every  correspondent  in  that  area  was 
certain  to  break  out  of  any  censorship, 
and  the  longer  you  sat  on  the  lid  the 
more  explosive  would  be  the  revela¬ 
tion.  If  Gen.  Eisenhower  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  correspondents  to  tell  the 
story  as  soon  as  the  Sicilian  campaign 
had  ended,  public  emotion  and  com¬ 
motion  would  probably  have  been  far 
less  than  it  has  been  during  the  past 
week,  for  General  Patton’s  undoubted 
heroism  and  his  effectiveness  as  a 
general  would  have  been  foremost  in 
the  public  mind  at  that  time.  If  we 
are  to  lose  Patton  as  a  general,  a  large 
part  of  the  blame  for  that  must  lie 
with  a  mistaken  censorship  policy.” 
The  growing  attempt  to  bring  radio 


under  censorship  is  disturbing 
cording  to  the  questions  from  the  floo; 
It  was  quite  evident  that  the  speakei 
and  their  audience  were  in  agreeme; 
on  the  idea  that  the  powers  of  tit 
FCC  must  be  redefined  by  Congrts 
to  avert  the  possibility  of  govemine; 
control  over  speakers  and  their  utt«. 
ances.  Otherwise  the  guarantee  c 
free  speech  becomes  a  dead  letter. 

Closing  the  meeting,  Msgr.  Dillor. 
professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Josephs 
College,  Brooklyn,  distinguished  be- 
tween  the  four  positive  freedoms  ci 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  those  advance 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Two  of  the 
latter,  he  pointed  out,  were  of  the 
same  character  as  our  Constitution! 
freedoms.  The  other  two  were  nega¬ 
tive  and  should  be  considered  not  as 
freedoms,  but  as  “immimities.” 

Finally,  he  pointed  out,  every  free- 
dom  implies  a  previous  prohibition 
Freedom  to  do  something,  he  said,  im- 
plies  as  choice  to  do  something  else 
of  an  opposite  nature.  And  freedom 
implies  not  only  the  liberty  or  privilege 
to  do  something,  but  responsibility 
for  the  results  of  the  act  that  is 
chosen  for  performance.  As  we  said, 
it  was  a  refreshing  and  enjoyable 
evening. 

Lucky  Strike  Ad 
Read  Most  in 
Continuing  Study 


It  Establishes  Readership 
Record  Among  All  Tobacco 
Ads  Covered  in  Series 


A  new  high  for  men’s  readershl 
of  tobacco  advertising  was  establiahs 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  ad  fo 
Lucky  Strike  which  also  received  to| 
readership  from  both  men  and  wome 
in  the  latest  Continuing  Study  o 
Newspaper  Reading  covering  the  Rot 
noke  (Va.)  World-News.  The  stud) 
65  in  the  series,  stopped  60%  of  th 
men  and  64%  of  the  women  and  ha 
been  topped  in  women’s  readershi 
only  by  a  1,328-line  Chesterfield  a 
featuring  Bette  Davis  and  Errol  Flyiu 
which  appeared  in  the  Oklahoma  Cil 
Daily  .Oklahoman  in  1939. 

The  1,673-line  Lucky  Strike  a 
which  appeared  in  every  daily  papt 
in  the  coimtry,  was  largely  devote 
to  an  illustration  of  a  tobacco  fanui 
inspecting  a  tobacco  leaf,  beneal 
which  were  the  words,  “Lucky  Stril 
Means  Fine  Tobacco.” 

Second  for  both  men  and  wonu 
was  a  two  full  colump  insertion  i 
WDBJ,  attrac^g  36%  of  the  ra 
and  52%  of  the  women,  advertisii 
four  programs  being  broadcast  local! 
In  local  advertising  a  drug  stoR 
placed  first  with  the  men  and  secoi 
with  the  women,  while  a  departne 
store  and  ranked  first  with  the  wome 

The  highest  readership  in  the  ec 
torial  field  by  both  men  and  woo 
was  attained  by  a  war  story  witk 
local  angle.  It  was  read  by  74% 
the  men  and  71%  of  the  women. 
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The  Youugitou'n  Vhtdicatof 
(77,7^8  E&S)  has  renewed 
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What  the  Well-dressed  Consumer 


Will  Wear 


louK  wardrobe  may  not  include  a  niountain- 
clinil)er*»  eo8tunn-  or  deep-^ea-diverV  ri*;. 
But  they  illu8trate  a  8ini|ile.  startlinf:  fact. 

It  hilc  the  c<>st  of  livirif!  has  been  climit- 
ing  up,  the  cost  of  electric  service  has 
been  dropping  doicn!  That’s  true  no  matter 
what  year  you  set  as  “sea  level" —  3  years 
afjo  with  war  ap|)n>aehin^  —  10  years  ago 
in  deep  depression  —  or  15  years  ago  in 
1*00111  times. 

Actually,  in  the  last  15  years,  the  cost  of 
electrieitv  has  come  down  so  far  that  the 


average  American  family  gets  about  twice 
as  much  for  its  money  today  as  it  did  then. 
Perhaps  you  haven't  noticed  the  reduction 
in  your  own  bills  because  you’ve  been 
adding  applianees  and  using  more  and 
more  electricity  over  tbc  years.  But  tbe 
saving  is  there. 


under  careful  husiiu’ss  management- 
ing  all  tbeir  I'liergy  and  experience 
keeping  service  gooil  and  price  low 


THIS  PAGE  SPONSORED  RY  A  GROUP  OF  14t 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  COMPANIES* 


In  the  light  of  other  wartime  costs  and 
taxes,  electricity  has  become  just  about  the 
biggest  bargain  in  your  budget!  Tbe  reasons 
are  as  many  as  the  men  and  women  wbo 
work  for  your  local  electric  company  — 


ir  Mamet  on  requett  from  fhlt  mogoi/ne 


•  Hear  “Refiort  to  the  Nation."  oulstuniUng  neu  s  pro- 
arum  of  the  week,  every  Tuesday  ereninfi,  0:'{0,  K.U  .T., 
t.oliinihio  Hroadi  astinf!  System. 


DON’T  WASTE  ELECTRICITY  JUST  BECAUSE  IT  ISN’T  RATIONED 


PRINTED  IN  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SOUTH'S  BIGGEST 


AMERICA'S  BEST  MARKETS 


market 
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annually. 


^rlca-8  largest 
centers. 


COLUMBUS 


.  focky  Ml.  N»wt  EVANSVILLE  . 

. Potl  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commmrctof  App«o/  FORT  WORTH 

.  .  Pnu-Scimhar  ALBUQUERQUE 

.  Newt  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


Chinn 


CLEVELAND 


Pn,i  KENTUCKY . Pott 

Now  Covington  odhion,  Cinoinnoti  Potl 

TiMot  KNOXVILLE . Nowt-Sootinol 


SAN  FRANOSCO 


.  .  Trfbvno 
Horatd-Poil 


NATIONAL  ADVfRTISING  DfPAKTMSNT 


230  PARK  AVENUE 


NEVY  YORK 
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